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PREFACE. 


In  submitting  this  book  to  the  public,  the  author 
wishes  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  all  he 
claims  for  his  work  is  that  it  may  be  considered 
what  it  is  intended  to  be — a missing,  though  as  yet 
incomplete  link  in  the  researches  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  countries  of  the  great  Asiatic  Continent. 
With  this  object  he  combines  the  hope  to  be  able  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  public  at  large  to  the 
anomalous  state  in  which  this  country  has  so  long 
and  so  successfully  maintained  itself,  and  to  contri- 
bute his  share  in  having  those  obstacles  removed  at 
last  which  hitherto  have  prevented  foreigners  from 
entering  its  gates. 

The  scanty  and  shadowy  accounts  which  have 
from  time  to  time  appeared,  and  still  occasionally 
appear  in  journals  and  periodicals,  on  the  peninsula 
forming  the  kingdom  of  Corea,  have  scarcely  been 
able  to  contribute  much  to  the  extension  of  general 
knowledge  on  this  subject.  And  there  are  yet 
many  people  pretending  to  be  called  well  educated 
in  other  respects,  whose  notions  about  the  existence 
and  the  position  of  the  country  arc  so  vague  and  in- 
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distinct  as  to  make  them  search  for  the  same  some- 
where in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Himalaya,  or 
amongst  the  island  groups  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
Oceans. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  pains  the  author  has 
taken  to  render  his  account  of  the  Corea  in  all 
respects  as  complete  as  possible,  no  one  can  be 
more  alive  to  the  many  faults  and  shortcomings 
which  this  book  still  contains.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  has  been  painfully  careful  to  avoid  the  flight  of 
fiction  and  imagination  so  often  met  with  in  works 
of  travel,  or  to  write  and  describe  nothing  but  what 
he  has  personally  seen  and  experienced,  or  knows 
from  undoubted  authority  to  be  positively  true. 

Little  need  be  said  of  those  chapters  containing 
the  geographical,  historical,  and  other  parts.  There 
exists  as  yet  no  foreign  map  of  the  Corea  which  can 
lay  claim  to  anything  like  correctness,  and  for  tliis 
reason  the  author  has  abstained  from  attaching  one 
to  this  work.  The  best  in  existence,  and  the  one 
approaching  nearest  to  correctness,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  last  cartographical  work  published  by  the  late 
Dr.  A.  Petermann,  of  Gotha.  Nor  is  this  want 
likely  to  be  supplied  until  foreigners  are  furnished 
with  the  opportunity  to  extend  their  study  to  the 
topography  of  the  country  itself. 

In  the  chapters  giving  an  account  of  the  voyages 
undertaken  by  him,  the  author  has  been  compelled 
to  speak  more  frequently  of  himself  in  the  first 
person  than  he  could  have  desired.  For  the  sake  of 
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a more  vivid  description,  especially  in  tlie  dialogical 
parts,  this  has  been  found  unavoidable ; and  he 
trusts  that  this  reason  may  be  taken  as  a sufficient 
apology  for  the  frequent  appearance  of  the  word 

<<  j ’’ 

The  first  and  second  voyages  call  hardly  for  any 
remark  in  this  place.  As  to  the  third,  about  which 
a good  deal  more  might  be  said  here,  the  author  can 
only  give  a renewed  expression  of  regret  that  it  has 
not  been  crowned  with  the  desired  success — a result 
which  at  the  time  would  likely  have  gained  him  the 
approval  even  of  those  who  have  tried,  by  accounts 
amusing  as  well  as  ludicrous  by  the  utter  ignorance 
they  displayed  on  the  affair,  to  disparage  the  pro- 
ceedings. He  has  no  patience  with  that  class  of 
people  who,  like  Mrs.  Jellyby,  only  think  of  provid- 
ing woollen  stockings  for  Niggers  and  Hottentots, 
while  they  have  no  heart  for  their  own  poor  at  home ; 
whose  fine  moral  sense  is  hurt  at  the  idea  of  wound- 
ing the  feelings  of  a bloodthirsty  t}U’ant,  even  if  a 
great  end  is  thereby  to  l)e  gained,  while  they  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  give  a thought  to  the  sufferings 
of  the  many  thousands  murdered  by  his  orders.  He 
is  no  advocate  of  that  kid-glove  policy,  nowhere  more 
out  of  place  than  in  the  treatment  of  Asiatics,  and 
Avhich,  in  China  for  instance,  has  been  most  detri- 
mental to  foreign  interests.  This  system  of  fawning 
to  officials  and  of  Mandarin  worship  Vvdll  always  and 
invariably  lead  to  one  result  only — to  an  overbearing 
manner  on  the  part  of  those  who  mistake  kindness 
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for  weakness,  to  subsequent  differences,  and  finally 
to  war. 

Probably  at  no  distant  period  those  Powers  which 
have  an  interest  at  stake  in  Eastern  Asia  will  be 
compelled,  with  or  against  their  will,  to  take  into 
consideration  what  may  be  termed  the  Corean  ques- 
tion— we  may  hope  ere  it  is  too  late.  The  whole  of 
the  East  Coast  as  far  as  the  Tumen  is  already  in  the 
possession  of  Russia ; a very  small  army  and  a few 
war-vessels  are  all  that  is  required  to  occupy  and 
hold  permanently  the  Corean  peninsula ; and  if  Rus- 
sia chooses,  she  may  at  any  moment  make  herself 
master  of  the  entire  Eastern  Coast  of  Asia  down  to 
the  Sea  of  Japan.  And  rather  than  see  the  present 
state  of  things  continue,  it  might  be  preferable  to 
have  the  Corea  taken  possession  of  by  Russia ; at  all 
events,  it  would  then  be  made  accessible,  and  cease 
to  continue  a mockery  to  the  world. 


October,  1879. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

INTRODUCTION,  ETHNOLOGY  AND  GEOGRAPHY. 

Introductory  remarks — Scanty  knowledge  of  Corea — Difficulty  of 
obtaining  reliable  information — Old  writings  and  sources — 
Origin  of  the  name  of  Corea — Ignorance  of  the  natives  as  to 
their  descent — Difference  of  races — Siebold’s  remarks  on  this 
subject — Characteristic  marks  of  difference  in  race — Striking 
appearance  of  the  same  on  children — Conjecture  on  the  origin 
of  the  two  races — Corean  traditions  of  their  origin — The 
Legend  of  Prince  Kaokiuli — Present  frontiers  of  the  country 
— Its  geographical  position — The  Islands — Quelpart,  Kang- 
wha,  Ollonto,  absurd  account  of  the  latter  current  in  Coi'ea — 
The  provinces  and  their  division — The  last  census — Inac- 
curacy of  the  same — Actual  number  of  population — Moun- 
tains— Rivers — Towns — The  capital  city  Saoul. 

In  tlie  most  easterly  part  of  the  Asiatic  continent, 
separated  from  the  Chinese  Empire  by  the  great 
Yaloii  River  and  by  a formidable  mountain  range, 
called  the  “ Tchan  pe  chang,  or  Pe  theii  shan”  (the 
Whiteheaded  Mountains,)  a large  peninsula,  form- 
ing the  present  kingdom  of  Corea,  stretches  from 
the  42’19  deg.  N.  latitude  far  southward  to  the 
shores  of  the  Straits  of  Corea. 

Our  knowledge  of  this  remarkable  country,  known 
indeed  to  the  general  public  by  little  more  than  its 
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name,  has  been  hitherto  limited  to  the  meagre  and 
scanty  information  imparted  to  us  by  Chinese  and 
Japanese  sources.  Yet  Corea  deserves,  on  account 
of  its  favourable  situation  and  of  its  fine  climate, 
of  its  great  fertility  and  undeniable  richness  in 
minerals,  no  less  attention  than  any  other  part 
of  the  great  Asiatic  continent.  It  is  a strange 
and  almost  unaccountable  fact,  in  the  face  of  an 
intercourse  with  eastern  Asia  increasing  and  steadily 
developing  itself  year  by  year,  that  Corea,  placed 
between  two  large  empires  like  China  and  Japan, 
has  hitherto  been  considered  of  so  little  importance, 
that  hardly  anything  positive  is  known  of  it,  while 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  new  sources  would 
by  its  opening  be  developed,  which  would  prove  as 
valuable  to  trade  as  to  the  scientific  world. 

Petty  in  extent  and  in  the  number  of  its  inha- 
bitants as  compared  with  China,  and  considerably 
inferior  in  both  respects  to  Japan,  the  kingdom  of 
Corea  equals  and  surpasses  in  both  many  of  our 
more  important  European  States.  If  it  is  strange 
that  it  should  have  been  able  to  maintain  so  longr 
the  obsolete  isolating  pohcy  of  its  neighbours  against 
all  Europeans,  it  must  appear  yet  more  remarkable 
that  this  same  system  of  exclusiveness  has  for 
centuries  past  successfully  been  kept  up  against 
those  powerful  and  neighbouring  nations. 

After  having  been  for  several  thousands  of  years 
the  scene  of  sanguinary  and  murderous  feuds  between 
the  various  races  and  tribes  who  peopled  the  peuin- 
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sula,  and  of  the  intrigues  and  wars  of  conquest  of 
its  rapacious  neighbours,  Corea  succeeded,  after  its 
final  union  under  the  sway  of  one  ruler,  but  with 
considerable  loss  of  territory,  in  driving  back  the 
invaders  behind  its  present  frontiers,  enforcing  since 
with  an  iron  rule  that  policy  of  exclusion  which  has 
effectually  separated  it  from  the  whole  outer  world. 

It  can  hardly  be  a cause  of  surprise,  that  a 
system  so  strictly  and  severely  carried  out,  combined 
vdth  a reputation  for  inhospitality  not  altogether 
undeserved,  should  have  been  thought  sufficient  to 
deter  others  from  any  attempt  to  form  a closer 
acquaintance  with  this  country.  It  naturally  follows 
— its  present  internal  affairs  and  political  condition 
being  almost  completely  unknown  even  in  China 
and  Japan — that  foreigners  have  found  it  next  to 
impossible  to  collect  any  reliable  information  on  the 
subject  there,  and  Corea  has  remained  to  us  like  a 
sealed  book,  the  contents  of  which  we  have  yet  to 
study.  The  government,  it  is  true,  has  had  its  task 
facilitated  by  the  inaccessible  and  dangerous  nature 
of  the  approaches  to  the  coast.  The  whole  of  the 
east  coast  is  protected  by  higli  mountain  ranges  and 
steep  rocks,  while  the  western  and  southern  shores 
are  rendered  extremely  dangerous  to  access  by  thou- 
sands of  islands,  and  by  many  banks,  shoals,  and  reefs 
extending  for  miles  into  the  sea,  the  approach  to 
whicli  will  always  require  the  greatest  circum- 
spection even  with  the  best  charts  and  surveys  at 
hand. 
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As  has  just  been  observed,  nearly  all  we  have 
yet  been  able  to  learn  about  Corea  has  been  collected 
from  Chinese  and  Japanese  sources ; the  infor- 
mation derived  from  these  does  not,  however,  go 
beyond  the  seventeenth  century,  and  confines  itself 
mainly  to  the  historical  and  political  connexion  with 
these  countries.  The  meagre  accounts  we  owe  to 
Europeans  on  this  interesting  subject  originate 
either  from  ship^vrecked  mariners,  who,  like  the 
Dutchman  Henrik  Hamel,*  have  been  cast  upon  the 
inhospitable  shores  of  Corea,  and  have  there  been 
kept  imprisoned  for  some  time,  or  from  navigators, 
who,  like  Broughton^  and  Basil  Hall,®  have  extended 
their  voyage  of  discovery  to  these  distant  seas,  and 
who  have  touched  at  a few  prominent  points  of  the 
coast.  For  the  extracts  and  communications  drawn 
from  Chinese  sources  we  are  in  the  first  place 
indebted  to  the  renowned  French  Missionary  Du 
Halde,^  who  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  highly 
valuable  work,  has  transmitted  to  us  from  the 
writings  therein  mentioned®  a short  and  precise 
account  of  Corea,  which  in  a good  many  instances 

* Journal  van  cle  ongelukige  voyagie  van’t  Jaclit  de  Sperwer, 
gedestinert  na  TayaAvan  in’t  Jaar  1653  Enr.  dor  Henrik  Hamel, 
llotterdam,  1668,  4to. 

- A voyage  of  discovery  to  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 

® Account  of  a voyage  of  discovery  to  the  West  Coast  of  Corea. 

* Jean  Baptiste  du  Halde.  Description  de  la  Chine  et  de  la 
grande  Tartaric.  4 vols. 

‘ The  sources  quoted  by  Du  Halde  are  Tsien-kio-kiu  Loui  ehu, 
the  theatre  of  the  Avorld,  Quang-yoki,  a general  extract  from  a 
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holds  good  to  this  day.  Deserving  also  of  notice 
are  the  more  or  less  important  contributions  by 
Ritter/  Nic.  Witsen/  Murray  Maxwell/  and  John 
Macleod.^ 

To  the  translations  of  Mr.  Klaproth®  from  Japanese 
works  we  owe  much  valuable  information,  and  this 
scholar  can  claim  well  deserved  credit  as  having 
been  the  first  who  has  occupied  himself  with  the 
Corean  language  in  Europe.  The  well-known 
Colonel  Siebold,®  who  during  his  protracted  re- 
sidence at  Nagasaki  had  various  opportunities  of 
meeting  with  shipwrecked  Coreans  from  the  south, 
cast  by  storms  upon  the  Japanese  shores,  took 
a great  deal  of  interest  in  the  men,  and  tried  to 
get  information  from  them  of  their  native  country — 
as  related  in  his  justly  famed  work  on  Japan.  Of 
considerable  value  therein  is  a treatise  on  the 
Corean  language  and  literature,  contributed  by  J. 
Hofmann,  which  is  more  fully  referred  to  in  another 
place.^ 

description  of  the  globe,  and  Fang-yo-ching,  a work  of  the  same 
class. 

' Ritter,  Description  of  the  Globe. 

’ Xord  en  Oost  Tartarye.  2 vols. 

’ Voyages  in  China,  or  Journal  of  the  last  Embassy  to  the 
■ Court  of  Pekin.  Paris,  1818. 

* Voyage  of  the  English  Frigate  “ Alceste”  along  the  Coast  of 
Corea  to  the  Island  of  Loo-choo,  by  J.  Macleod. 

‘ Aper9u  general  des  trois  Royaumes,  traduit  de  I’original 
Japonais-Chinois,  par  F.  J.  Klaproth.  Paris,  18.32. 

“ Nippon,  by  Colonel  von  Siebold.  Leyden,  1832. 

’ Chapter  v..  Language. 
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The  peninsula  takes  tlie  name  of  Corea,  by 
wliicb  it  is  at  present  known  to  us  and  to  tlie 
Chinese,  from  an  extinct  dynasty  of  one  of  tbe 
several  kingdoms  of  which  it  was  formed  prior  to 
its  union  into  one  empire,  tlie  founder  of  which 
dynasty  had  taken  the  name  of  Korio,  pronounced 
Kao-li  by  the  Chinese;  and  there  can  hardly  be  any 
doubt  that  our  denomination  of  Corea  has  sprung 
from  this  Koriod  When  the  family  of  the  Ni 
(chin  - Li)  possessed  themselves  forcibly  of  the 
supreme  rulership  of  the  kingdom  of  Korio  or 
Kaoli,  towards  the  close  of  the  14th  century,  the 
founder  of  the  new  dynasty  changed  its  name — with 
the  consent  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  in  whom  at 
that  time,  by  an  old  treaty,  was  vested  the  right  of 
confirming  the  Corean  kings— into  Tchao-sian,  or 
Tschao-sien,  a name  which  had  belonged,  in  the 
12th  centmy,  to  an  independent  portion  in  the 
noi’th-west  of  the  peninsula,  which  signifies  the 
countiy  nearest  to  the  rising  sun. 

It  is  a somewhat  difficult  task  to  express  an 

' Du  Halde  derives  tlie  denomination  of  Corea  from  the  old 
Chinese  name  Kaoli-ly  or  Ivaokiuly,  from  which,  according  to  his 
view,  it  has  arisen  by  mutilation.  “ Afterwards  they  all  got  one 
lord,  and  this  great  empire  received  the  name  of  Kaoli-lj',  which 
we  mutilate  and  thereof  make  Corea,  which  we  give  to  it.”  The 
Chinese  being  in  itself,  however,  a corruption  of  the  Corean  word 
(the  Chinese  replace  the  letter  r,  wliich  they  cannot  pronounce, 
by  V),  there  can  be  little  reason  for  doubting  that  the  version  in 
the  text  is  the  correct  one.  The  Corean  expressions  are  ^ 

~p  Kokore  and  ^ "j  Korie  or  Korio,  from  whicli  the 
Japanese  word  Koorai  has  sprung. 
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opinion  on  tlie  origin  and  descent  of  tlie  different 
races  wliicli  people  the  peninsula,  as  neither  Chinese 
nor  Corean  sources  are  able  to  give  a reliable  account 
on  this  subject.  The  Coreans’  reply  to  any  question 

is,  that  they  themselves  do  not  know  anything  about 

it,  and  that  they  have  altogether  forgotten  where 
they  come  from.  This  ignorance  is  easily  accounted 
for  by  the  deficiencies  of  their  country’s  literature, 
which,  as  regards  its  own  history,  is  very  incomplete. 
Their  physiognomy  bears  witness  to  an  origin  dif- 
ferent to  that  of  the  Chinese,  and  has  unmistakable 
traces  of  a descent  from  two  distinct  races.  Of  a 
taller  and  more  powerful  make  than  the  natives  of 
China  and  Japan,  with  a cast  of  features  thoroughly 
pleasing,  and  endowed  with  a firm  and  energetic 
character,  they  remind  ns  much  more  forcibly  of  the 
half-savage  hordes  and  nomadic  tribes  of  Mongolia 
and  northern  Asia  tlian  of  the  natives  of  the  two 
countries  just  named — making,  at  the  same  time, 
allowance  for  the  softening  influence  which  has  pre- 
vailed wdth  them,  as  it  must  prevail  with  all  races  of 
a semi-barbarous  state  who,  after  a roving  life  of 
many  years,  finally  settle  down  and  exchange  the 
rough  habits  of  warfare  and  hunting  for  the  more 
quiet  and  peaceful  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce. In  his  remarks  on  the  shipwrecked  Coreans 
whom  he  saw  at  Nagasaki,  Colonel  Siebold  expresses 
his  opinion  on  this  point  in  a manner  so  striking  and 
graphic,  that  I cannot  clothe  my  own  personal  ob- 
servations in  language  more  suitable  to  the  case  in 
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question  than  he  did,  and  shall  use  his  own  words 
here.* 

“The  Corean  is  of  taller  stature  than  the  Japa- 
nese, seldom,  however,  exceeding  five  and  a half 
feet  in  measure,  of  a strong  and  vigorous  make, 
symmetrically  built,  robust,  and  nimble.  His  features 
bear  in  general  the  stamp  of  the  Mongolian  race 
— in  the  broad  coarse  cast  of  them,  the  prominent 
cheek-bones,  the  heavy  jaw,  the  flat  and  crushed  root 
of  the  nose,  and  wide  nostrils,  the  rather  large  mouth 
with  thick  lips,  the  peculiar,  apparently  oblique  forma- 
tion of  the  eyes,  the  close,  thick,  stout,  blackish  hair, 
frequently  tinged  with  red,  the  thick  eyebrows,  the 
thin  beard,  and  a reddish-yellow,  wheaten  complexion, 
give  him,  at  first  sight,  the  appearance  of  a native 
of  north-eastern  Asia.  This  type  is  peculiar  to  the 
majority  of  the  Coreans  observed  by  me.  The  cha- 
racteristic marks  of  two  distinct  races  are,  however, 
plainly  discernible  in  their  features.  Whenever  the 
root  of  the  nose  is  more  lofty,  the  nose  itself  is 
more  straight-backed,  the  cast  of  features  shows  a 
nearer  approach  to  the  type  of  the  Caucasian  race, 
and  the  formation  of  the  eye  resembles  more  that  of 
Europeans.  In  this  case  the  cheek-bones  recede,  and 
the  marked  profile,  which  the  Mongolian  race  does 
not  possess,  becomes  more  apparent.  The  closer 
the  approach  to  the  type  of  the  former  race,  the  less 
beard  is  observable,  while  the  last  is  strongly  deve- 
loped with  persons  of  the  latter  race.  The  crown  of 
* Nippon,  by  J.  H.  Siebold,  vol.  i. 
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the  head  is  less  crushed,  the  forehead,  otherwise 
repressed,  becomes  loftier,  and  there  is  a certain  no- 
bility in  the  whole  outward  appearance,  which  we  miss 
entirely  in  the  coarse  features  of  the  Mongolians.” 

It  admits  of  an  easy  explanation,  why  the  features 
of  most  of  those  Coreans,  whom  Siebold  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  observe,  sliould  have  borne  the  cha- 
racteristic type  of  the  Mongolian  race.  Nearly  all 
who  have  been  thrown  upon  the  shores  of  Japan 
belonged  to  the  class  of  sailors  and  fishermen,  and 
its  type  is  visibly  and  predomiuantly  imprinted  upon 
the  features  of  the  islanders  and  the  natives  of  the 
coast.  But  amongst  these  even  the  exception  is  of  no 
rare  occurrence,  while  the  type  of  the  race  last  men- 
tioned by  Siebold  predominates  in  the  interior  of  the 
country.  AYith  regard  to  the  size  mentioned  by 
Siebold  (five  and  a half  feet),  I cannot,  however, 
agree  with  his  statement,  nor  is  it  to  be  con- 
sidered as  correct,  as  the  number  of  people  ex- 
ceeding this  measure  was  the  majority.  I can, 
however,  fully  subscribe  to  his  concluding  remarks. 
The  features  of  a very  considerable  portion  of  the 
natives  I had  an  opportunity  to  see  during  my 
travels  in  the  country  bore  an  expression  so  noble 
and  so  marked,  that  they  might  have  passed  for 
Europeans,  had  they  been  dressed  after  our  fashion. 
This  was  also  most  strikingly  observant  in  a great 
number  of  children,  whose  handsome,  regular  fea- 
tures, rosy  skin,  blue  eyes,  and  auburn  hair  really 
made  it  so  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from 
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European  children,  that  at  first  1 could  not  account 
for  their  looks  but  by  believing  them  to  be  of 
European  descent — an  impression  which  had,  of 
course,  to  be  abandoned  as  altogether  false  and 
erroneous  after  penetrating  farther  into  the  interior, 
when  appearances  of  the  same  nature  became  of 
daily  occurrence. 

The  earliest  Chinese  historical  works  on  Corea 
date  back  as  far  as  2400  a.c.,  and  from  these  we 
learn  that  the  peninsula  was  peopled  by  various 
tribes  long  before  the  Christian  era.  The  most 
noticeable  of  these  clans  were  the  Ut-sii  (cor.  Ok- 
tso),  the  'Weimi  (cor.  Ui-mak),  the  Shin-han  (cor. 
Sin-han),  the  Ma-han,  and  the  Pieng-han  (cor. 
Pieng’an),  the  three  last  of  which  occupied  the 
southern  part  of  the  country,  differing  materially  in 
language,  habits,  and  customs  from  their  northern 
neighbours,  and  Avere  considered  as  branches- of  the 
same  race.  It  may  not  be  a Avi’ong  conjecture, 
which  is  corroborated  by  many  outward  signs,  to 
look  for  the  origin  of  the  one  tribe,  afterwards 
subdivided  into  several,  in  Mongolia,  'which  finally 
settled  down  in  Corea,  after  roaming  about  and 
fighting  its  waA^  through  China ; while  we  may  take 
those  who  bear  the  unmistakable  stamp  and  type 
of  the  Caucasian  race  to  have  come — they  being 
probably  descendants  of  the  Alanes — from  western 
Asia,  whence  they  liaAm  been  driven  by  feuds  and 
revolutions.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  long  wars 
Avhich  liaAm  at  last  led  to  the  union  of  the  different 
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states  founded  bj  various  tribes,  a partial  fusion 
has  taken  place,  which,  though  it  has  not  succeeded 
in  eradicating  the  outer  signs  of  a different  descent, 
at  least  caused  the  adoption  of  one  language  and 
of  the  same  manners  and  customs,  several  of  the 
latter  bearing  to  this  day  traces  of  their  klongolian 
origin,  and  for  which  the  Coreans  themselves  are 
quite  unable  to  account. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  after  this,  that  the 
opinion  generally  prevailing  hitherto,  according  to 
which  the  Coreans  have  been  set  down  as  a branch 
from  the  Chinese  people,  must  be  considered  as 
altogether  mistaken  and  erroneous.  The  complete 
and  total  difference  in  the  customs  of  the  two  peoples 
may  serve  as  a further  additional  proof  for  the  last 
assertion,  and,  taking  into  consideration  the  stub- 
bornness and  obstinacy  with  which  Asiatics  in 
general,  and  the  Chinese  in  particular,  stick  to  their 
old  and  traditional  habits,  it  is  more  than  unlikely 
that  the  Coreans  of  the  present  day  alone  should 
have  abandoned  them. 

I have  already  mentioned  that  most  of  the 
Coreans  claim  to  be  in  complete  darkness  and 
ignorance  of  their  own  origin;  some  declare  quite 
seriously  that  their  ancestors  have  sprung  from  a 
black  cow  on  the  shores  of  the  Japan  Sea,  while 
others  again,  and  notably  the  larger  and  more 
important  families,  ascribe  their  origin  to  a somev\diat 
mysterious  and  supernatural  cause.  These  legends, 
very  seriously  transmitted  and  related,  enjoy  to  this 
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day  a kind  of  lawful  acknowledgment  and  recog- 
nition, as  many  well  informed  natives  assert;  with 
the  lower  classes,  however,  they  find  no  belief,  and 
are  explained  and  commented  upon  by  the  people 
in  a manner  irreverent  as  well  as  prosaic. 

One  of  these  tales  is  rendered  by  Du  Halde, 
which  may  follow  here  for  curiosity’s  sake. 

“ Prince  Kaokiuli  had  a daughter  of  the  god 
Hoangho  in  his  power,  whom  he  kept  prisoner  in  a 
house.  Being  one  day  struck  by  the  sun,  which 
caused  her  to  get  in  the  family  way,  she  brought 
after  a time  into  the  world  an  egg  as  big  as  a 
bushel.  Upon  this  egg  being  broken  it  was  found 
to  contain  a male  child,  to  whom,  after  it  was  grown 
up,  the  name  of  Tchumong  was  given,  signifying 
‘ a good  marksman,’  in  the  language  of  the  country. 
The  king  of  Kaokiuli  appointed  him  superintendent 
of  his  stables.  But  Tchumong  allowed  the  good 
horses  to  starve,  while  he  fattened  the  lean  ones ; 
for  the  king  had  kept  the  fat  horses  for  himself  and 
given  him  the  lean  ones.  When  once  out  hunting,  the 
king  permitted  Tchumong  to  kill  the  first  game  which 
might  come  in  his  way  with  an  arrow;  he  killed 
however  many  wild  beasts.  On  this  account  the 
king  tried  to  get  rid  of  him.  Tchumong,  noticing 
this,  left  his  mother  behind  and  fled,  accompanied 
by  the  Mata.  He  came  to  a river,  which  was 
difficult  to  pass ; meanwhile  he  was  pursued  most 
vehemently.  ‘ What ! ’ he  exclaimed,  ‘ I,  a son  of 
the  sun,  and  a grandson  of  the  god  Hoangho,  am  to 
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be  detained  here  on  the  river  bank,  unable  to  over- 
come this  obstacle  to  my  flight  ? ’ He  had  hardly 
pronounced  these  words  when  the  fishes  and  the 
turtles  closed  firmly  together,  forming  a bridge, 
over  which  he  could  pass  with  security.  Arrived  on 
the  opposite  shore,  he  saw  three  persons,  one  dressed 
in  hempen  clothes,  the  second  in  a knitted  coat,  and 
the  third  in  water-plants.  These  united  with  him, 
and  they  arrived  at  the  town  of  Ku'ching-kow.  There 
he  took  the  name  of  Kao  as  his  family  name,  as  a 
token  that  he  was  descended  from  Kaokdu-li.” 

It  may  be  added  here  that  most  of  the  noble 
Corean  families  claim  their  descent  from  this  Tchii- 
mong  or  Kao,  and  it  speaks  rather  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  people,  to  ridicule  the  claimants  to 
an  origin  of  such  a dubious  character. 

The  present  frontiers  of  the  Corean  peninsula 
extend  to  the  north  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yalou, 
which  forms  the  boundary-line  to  the  neutral 
territory,  dividing  Corea  from  the  Chinese  province 
of  Leautong,  in  a north-easterly  direction  from  the 
40°  to  424 9 north  latitude,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tumen  or  Tsin-hing.  As  intervening  link  between 
these  two  streams,  the  large  mountain  ranges  of  the 
Petheu-shan,  or  White-headed  Mountains,  possessing, 
as  the  Coreans  believe,  the  highest  peak  of  any 
mountain  in  the  world,'  separate  Corea  from  the 


’ According  to  native  account,  which  in  Corea  at  least  is 
seriously  believed,  the  highest  point  of  this  range  reaches  the 
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empire  of  China.  The  Tumen  is  the  southern 
boundary -line  to  the  large  tract  of  land  on  the  east 
coast  south  of  the  Ainoor,  ■which  formerly  belonged 
to  China,  but  has  been  ceded  to  Russia  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  it  springs,  like  the  Yalou, 
from  the  heights  of  the  Petheii-shan.  To  the  west, 
Corea  is  bordered  by  the  Hoang-hai,  or  Yellow 
Sea,  and  that  part  of  it  called  the  Corean  Archi- 
pelago, to  the  east  by  the  Sea  of  Japan,  and  to  the 
south  and  south-west  by  the  Corean  Straits.  The 
southernmost  point  of  the  peninsula  may  be  esti- 
mated, as  nearly  as  possible,  in  34’30  north  lat.‘ 
Its  greatest  width  is  in  the  north,  from  127'00  to 
133 ‘00  long.  E.  (Greenwich),  narrowing  considerably 
towards  the  south,  where  it  only  extends  from  the 
129'00  to  130‘10  long.  east.  Its  length  north  and 
south  is  about  460  miles,  its  greatest  width  about 
360,  its  narrowest,  at  the  south,  about  60  miles. 

Innumerable  large  and  small  islands  on  the  west, 
south,  and  east  coast  are  subject  to  the  undisputed 
sway  of  the  Corean  government.  These  islands, 
with  few  exceptions,  are  inhabited  by  a very  nume- 
rous population,  mostly  consisting  of  fishermen  and 
tillers  of  the  soil.  The  islands  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  Corean  and  Imperatrice  Eugenie  Archipelago 


moderate  elevation  of  11  German  = 41  English  miles  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  ! 

* The  south  coast  of  Corea  having  not  as  yet  been  accurately 
surveyed,  tlie  exact  position  of  the  extreme  southerly  point  of  the 
peninsula  cannot  he  positively  fixed. 
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and  of  tlie  Prince  Jerome  Gulf,  are  for  the  greater 
part  very  pretty,  fertile,  and  are  covered  Tvith  fine 
woods,  they  seem  to  be  sufficiently  productive  to 
supply  the  islanders,  who  do  not  keep  up  a very 
lively  intercourse  with  the  mainland,  with  all  neces- 
saries of  life.  The  population  I found  peaceful  and 
well  disposed  wherever  I landed,  and  kept  by  its 
officials,  who  are  deputed  from  the  mainland,  in  the 
same  state  of  submission  and  fear  of  the  central 
government  as  the  inhabitants  on  the  continent. 
Many  of  these  islands  (not  counting  the  very  large 
ones)  are  of  considerable  size,  and  are  peopled  with 
several  thousands  of  inhabitants.  The  island  groups 
to  the  north  of  the  west  coast  are  much  less  fertile, 
and  their  population  is  in  bad  repute,  on  account 
of  its  inhospitality  and  evil  disposition  towards 
foreigners. 

There  are  three  among  these  many  islands,  which, 
on  account  of  their  prominent  size  and  the  great 
number  of  their  inhabitants,  as  also  owing  to  their 
importance,  deserve  to  be  specially  mentioned  and 
describ(>d.  Tliey  are  Kang-wha  on  the  west  coast, 
Quelpart,  or  Quelpaert,  to  the  south,  and  Ollong-to 
on  the  east  coast.  Kanor-wha,  thousrh  not  the 
largest,  is  the  most  densely  populated  of  the  three 
islands,  and  being  separated  from  the  mainland  only 
by  a very  narrow  branch  of  the  Kan-kiang,  may 
almost  be  considered  to  form  part  of  it.  It  be- 
longs to  the  province  of  Kienkei,  and  commands 
the  entrances  from  the  sea  to  the  capital.  About 
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160  square  miles  in  extent,  its  scenery  is  exceedingly 
pretty  and  picturesque,  its  valleys  and  plains  fertile 
and  well  cultivated,  and  its  mountains  and  hills  are 
covered  with  fine  and  large  woods.  The  capital  of 
the  island  bears  the  same  name,  and  is  a town  of 
some  importance.  A fuller  description  of  the  island 
is  given  in  another  place. ‘ 

The  largest  of  these  three  islands,  Quelpart,  in 
33'30  north  lat.,  is  distant  about  sixty  miles  from  the 
mainland.  It  is  some  forty  miles  in  length  from 
W.N.W.  to  E.N.E.,  and  seventeen  miles  wide  at  its 
broadest  point.  Quelpart  is  a very  beautiful  island, 
and  highly  reputed  on  the  continent  on  account  of 
its  fertility.  The  hills  are  covered  with  fine  timber, 
and  its  large  and  extensive  plains  appear  to  be  in  a 
good  state  of  cultivation.  The  great  heat  which 
prevails  in  summer  in  the  south  of  Corea  is  generally 
believed  to  be  caused  by  the  high  mountains  on 
Quelpart  Island,  said  to  intercept  the  cool  sea  breezes 
which  otherwise  would  reach  the  mainland.  The 
highest  peak  of  these  mountains,  Mount  Auckland 
(called  Aula  by  the  natives),  is  6600  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea : its  enormous  masses  of  white  rock 
look  from  a distance  as  if  continually  covered  with 
snow.  The  mountains  are  thickly  wooded  with 
pines  and  a fine  species  of  red-wood  tree,  much  like 
mahogany,  and  shelter  large  herds  of  small  wild 
horses,  for  which  the  island  is  renowned,  and  with 
which  it  supplies  the  continent. 

* Chapter  viii.,  Second  Voyage  to  Corea. 
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It  is  densely  populated,  and  besides  a great  many 
small  townsliips  and  villages,  possesses  two  large 
towns,  Tsdn-liui  on  the  south-east  coast,  and  Tset- 
sjn,  the  capital,  in  the  north.  The  last  hes  in  a 
broad  valley,  close  to  a considerable  river.  It  is 
protected  by  walls  with  seven  bastions,  but  the 
embrasures  are  not  armed  with  guns.  The  coast 
offers  no  good  place  of  anchorage  anywhere — the 
only  one  which  may  be  used  with  a certain  degree 
of  security  is  opposite  Bullock  Island.  The  road- 
steads of  both  towns  are  badly  sheltered,  and  are 
even  dangerous  to  ships  in  stormy  weather.  Quel- 
part  produces  rice,  wheat,  barley,  sweet  potatoes, 
maize,  turnips,  and  all  other  sorts  of  vegetables.  Its 
chief  industry  consists  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
beautiful  straw-plait  hats,  which  are  worn  all  over 
the  country,  and  for  which  the  island  is  justly 
celebrated. 

The  population  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
agriculturists  and  fishermen,  which,  excepting  the 
better  class,  has  a bad  name  for  its  hostility  to 
foreigners  and  for  the  lowness  and  great  uncouth- 
ness of  its  habits.  The  island  has  served  hitherto 
as  a convict  station  and  place  of  banishment  for  all 
criminals  from  the  mother-country,  and  this  is  most 
likely  the  reason  why  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants suffer  under  a reputation  of  rudeness  and 
extreme  depravity. 

The  third  of  the  large  islands  lies  on  the  east 
coast,  about  forty-five  miles  distant  from  the  main- 
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land,  under  the  37'25  north  lat.  and  133‘16  long, 
east,  and  is  called  Ollon-to  by  the  natives.  On 
several  charts  it  is  erroneously  put  down  as  belong- 
ing to  Japan,  which  is  not  the  case ; generally  it  is 
marked  Matusiraa,  while  the  French  give  it  the 
name  of  Dagelet,  and  the  Russians  Dagette.  It  is 
nearly  round,  is  about  twenty-five  miles  in  circum- 
ference, but  of  its  interior  very  little  is  known  to  us 
on  account  of  its  steep  and  rocky  approaches  and 
inaccessible  shores.  Ollon-to  is  very  celebrated  in 
Corea  for  its  great  fertility ; it  is  said  to  produce 
everything  of  excellent  quality,  and  of  a size  so 
uncommonly  large  and  almost  gigantic,  that  the 
natives  on  the  continent  have  finally  concluded,  and 
state  it  as  their  positive  conviction,  that  an  island 
rearing  produce  so  extraordinary  cannot  be  inha- 
bited by  common  human  beings,  but  must  neces- 
sarily be  peopled  by  a race  of  similarly  gigantic 
size.  To  complete  the  farce,  the  government  has 
actually  issued  a stringent  prohibition  against  people 
from  the  mainland  settling  on  the  island,  to  avert 
any  danger  which  might  arise  to  the  mother-country 
from  the  proximity  of  such  a giant  race  ! An  official, 
with  an  escort,  is  indeed  sent  to  Ollon-to  from  time 
to  time,  to  see  that  this  order  is  not  A^iolated,  and  to 
bring  back  as  much  of  the  produce  as  can  be 
collected  during  his  short  stay  there.  Coreans  of  a 
sceptical  turn  of  mind,  however,  affirm,  and  with 
some  show  of  reason,  that  there  are  a good  many 
settlers  there  in  spite  of  the  prohibition,  who  hide 
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themselves  in  the  woods  on  the  approach  of  the 
commission  of  inspection,  which,  on  its  part,  does 
not  venture  to  pursue  and  capture  the  fugitives  on 
account  of  the  rumours  prevailing. 

The  country  is  divided  into  eight  provinces,  the 
names  of  which,  from  north  to  south,  are — 

Hankien  > 

Kang  Ouen  >•  on  the  east  coast, 

and  Kjon-tsan.  ) 

Pieng'an  \ 

Hoang- hai  J 

Kien-kei  > on  the  west  coast. 

Tson-tson  \ 

Tsiel-la.  / 


These  are  the  real  Corean  names,  as  known  and 
pronounced  in  the  country,  while  the  two  versions, 
one  of  which  is  mentioned  by  Du  Halde,  and  which 
are  given  in  the  foot-note,  are  plainly  corruptions 
from  the  Chinese.' 

Pieng’an,  the  most  northerly  of  the  western  pro- 
vinces, extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yalou  to  the 
river  Pieng’an  (generally  laid  down  by  its  Chinese 


‘ Du  Ilalde’s  version  : — 

1.  Ilien-king 

2.  Kiang-yuen 

3.  Kin-cliang 

4.  Pingngan 

5.  Hoanghai. 

G.  King-ki 

7.  Tcliosui 

8.  Tcuen-lo 


Other  version : — 

Hsien-cliing. 
Chiang-yuen. 
T’sing-chang. 
Ping  an. 
Iloang  Wai. 
Ching-clii. 
Cliung-ching. 
Chiven-lo- 
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name  “ Tatung  ”),  or  “ Great  East  River, ’’  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  navigable  of  the  Corean  rivers.  On 
its  banks  is  situated  the  capital  of  the  province  bear- 
ing the  same  name,  some  80 — 90  miles  above  the 
mouth,  and  in  a north-easterly  direction  from  the 
same.  This  important  town,  which  has  several  times 
of  old  served  as  residence  to  the  kings  of  Corea,  is 
said  to  have  the  most  beautiful  situation  of  any  city 
in  the  country.  The  river  is  navigable  up  to  the 
city  of  Pieng’an  for  moderately  sized  vessels  of  a 
small  draught,  and  forms  the  north  boundary  to  the 
province  of  Hoanghai.  The  coast  recedes  here  from 
Cape  Chang-shen  ' in  a south-east  and  easterly  direc- 
tion to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kang-kiang,  which 
divides  Hoanghai  from  the  province  of  Kien-kei. 
In  Hoanghai  is  the  district  of  Shen-fo-fei,  famous  for 
its  cultivation  of  Ginsing,  the  best  and  most  valued 
in  all  Asia.  Saoul,  the  present  capital  of  the  kingdom, 
is  situated  some  seventy-five  miles  up  river.  Tson- 
tson  and  Tsiella  are  the  two  provinces  south  on  the 
west  coast. 

Of  the  three  provinces  on  the  east  coast,  Han- 
kien,  Kang-ouen  and  Kjon-tson,  there  is  compara- 
tively little  known.  Their  shores  are  rendered 
extremely  difficult  of  access  by  a crowd  of  reefs  and 
breakers,  shoals  and  sand-banks,  and  nearly  along  the 
whole  line  of  coast  these  present  such  serious  and 

‘ No  doubt  the  point  laid  down  on  English  and  other  charts  as 
Chwang-shan,  or  Daniel  Island. 
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dangerous  obstacles,  that  even  surveying  vessels 
have  not  deemed  it  prudent  to  approach  it  at  more 
than  a few  places,  and  have  confined  their  observa- 
tions to  following  its  outline  at  a sufficiently  safe 
distance  of  several  miles.  The  Russian  frigate 
“ Pallas  ” sailed  along  it  in  1854  from  Tsang-liang- 
kai,  or  Chosian  Harbour,  to  the  north,  keeping  always 
from  two  to  four  miles  off,  the  result  of  which  voyage 
has  been  the  more  accurate  tracing  of  the  coast-line, 
and  especially  of  some  of  its  more  projecting  points, 
such  as  Port  Lazareff,  Yung-hing  Bay,  Broughton 
Bay,  &c.,  and  giving  Russian  names  to  a good  many 
others.  In  1855  it  was  followed  by  the  “ Virginie  ” 
frigate,  which  confined  its  surveying  to  tracing  the 
coast  from  a safe  distance. 

These  eight  provinces  are  subdivided  into  eighty 
districts,  with  about  360  cities,  sixty  of  which,  how- 
ever, can  only  lay  claim  to  this  name,  the  remainder 
distinguishing  themselves  from  the  larger  hamlets 
and  villages  merely  by  the  walled-in  residence  of  the 
chief  government  official.  Only  a portion  of  the  real 
cities  are  Availed  in ; but  it  must  not  be  thought  that 
these  walls  are  in  any  way  similar  to  those  to  be 
found  in  China,  where  eA^en  second  and  tliird  rate 
cities,  are  protected  by  high  and  strongly-fortified 
walls,  AAutli  moats,  &c.  The  Corean  walls  are  hardly 
six  feet  high,  miserably  constructed  of  irregular  and 
uneven  stone  blocks,  and  every  one  of  them  would 
tumble  down  at  the  first  shock  from  the  balls  of  any 
moderately  sized  gun.  During  late  years,  and  since  the 
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French  expedition,  a good  many  of  the  smaller  town- 
ships have  been  enclosed  by  walls  of  this  description, 
particularly  in  the  province  of  Kien-kei,  which  is 
considered  the  most  exposed  to  foreign  invasion. 

According  to  the  last  official  census  the  total 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  was 
estimated  to  reach  seven-and-a-half  to  eight  millions, 
but  no  reliance  can  be  placed  in  the  correctness  of 
this  estimate.  For  as  every  place,  large  and  small, 
is  taxed  according  to  the  number  of  its  population, 
the  local  authorities  conceal  and  understate  almost 
invariably  the  actual  number  of  souls  under  their 
jurisdiction,  so  as  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  the 
share  of  taxes  which  they  have  to  contribute  to  the 
central  government.  The  people  of  course  are  not 
in  any  way  benefited  thereby,  the  difference  between 
the  receipts  and  the  amount  carried  off  to  the  govern- 
ment treasury  being  pocketed  by  the  local  officials, 
acting  in  collusion  with  the  census  officers,  who  are 
easily  bribed,  and  whose  conscience  proves  more  or 
less  elastic  according  to  the  amount  of  spoil  which 
they  receive.  It  frequently  happens,  for  instance, 
that  entire  villages,  owned  by  nobles,  are  either 
omitted  altogether  from  the  census  list,  or  are  put 
down  with  one  house  only ; and  as  cases  of  this  kind 
are  by  no  means  of  rare  occurrence,  it  is  not  even 
considered  necessary  or  worth  while  to  keep  them 
dark,  as  everybody  in  the  country  is  aware  of  these 
facts.  If  to  all  this  be  added  the  bad  and  imperfect  con- 
trol over  the  large  population,  which  peoples  the  iunu- 
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merable  islands  at  some  distance  from  tlie  mother- 
country,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  total  sum  of 
numbers,  as  given  by  the  official  census  lists  is  alto- 
gether inadequate,  and  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  an  estimate  so  completely  valueless  and  arbitrary. 
According  to  reliable  information,  collected  from  per- 
sons in  the  country  well  able  to  judge,  the  total 
number  of  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  and  of  all  the 
islands  under  Corean  rule  may  be  computed  at  some 
15,000,000  to  16,000,000  souls,  and  this  estimate  is 
rather  below  than  above  the  mark. 

Corea  is  throughout  intersected  by  many  ranges  of 
mountains,  which  leave  little  room  for  the  develop- 
ment of  large  plains  anywhere.  Some  of  the  moun- 
tain peaks  are  of  considerable  height,  as  for  instance 
Mount  Ilienfung,  which  is  8150  feet,  and  Belarenz 
Mountains  on  the  east  coast,  which  are  6100  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  province  of  Kien- 
kei  there  are  several  very  high  mountains,  amongst 
others  Coxcomb  Mountain,'  so  called  after  its  pecu- 
liar shape,  to  the  north-east  of  Saoul,  which  must  be 
close  upon  10,000  feet  high ; Cone  or  Funnel  Moun- 
tain, a sharply-pointed  peak  shaped  like  a sugar-loaf ; 
and  the  Table  (or  Tower)  Mountain,  on  the  island  of 
Kangwha. 

The  high  mountains  of  the  Petheu-shan,  forming 
the  north  barrier  to  China,  have  not  as  yet  been  ex- 
plored by  foreigners. 

’ Most  probably  the  large  mountain  mentioned  by  Regis  as 
C^ua-tovi-shan. 
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The  mountainous  nature  of  the  country  prevents 
the  formation  of  large  streams  and  rivers,  to  which 
cause  it  may  also  be  ascribed  that  none  of  the  Corean 
rivers  are  navigable  at  a great  distance  from  their 
mouths,  which,  in  the  absence  of  good  roads  and  high- 
ways, renders  the  communication  in  the  interior  very 
irksome  and  difficult.  The  rivers  on  the  east  coast, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Tumen,  are  of  no  account 
whatever,  while  the  approaches  to  those  of  the  west 
coast,  as  has  already  been  noticed,  are  very  dangerous. 
Another  item  of  no  less  perilous  a nature  in  the 
navigation  of  Corean  rivers  is  the  enormous  rise 
and  fall  of  the  water  at  ebb  and  flood  tides,  which 
not  only  near  the  sea,  but  high  up,  varies  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty  feet,  which  makes  it  very  pre- 
carious for  vessels  of  even  a moderate  draught  to 
venture  up  for  a great  distance.  The  currents  are 
also  very  violent  and  rapid,  running  nearly  seven 
knots  an  hour  in  the  rivers  and  close  in  shore  along 
the  coast.  The  rise  and  fall  is  not,  however,  so 
great  on  the  south  and  east  coast,  where  it  rarely 
exceeds  ten  to  twelve  feet. 

The  Coreans  are  so  well  aware  of  the  many  and 
eminent  difficulties  to  the  navigation  of  their  coasts 
and  rivers,  that,  at  least  till  lately,  they  have  con- 
sidered themselves  almost  safe  from  the  dangers 
of  a foreign  invasion.  The  appearance  and  safe 
approach  of  steam-vessels  has  startled  them  much, 
and  roused  them  somewhat  from  them  old  state  of 
security. 
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Tlie  most  noticeable  rivers  are — 

A.  On  the  west  coast. 

1.  The  Yalou,  the  course  of  which  forms  the 
partial  boundary-line  between  Corea  and  China. 
It  springs  from  the  White  Mountains,  and  is  of 
great  length.  About  thirty  miles  wide  at  its  mouth, 
the  river  narrows  considerably  immediately  above  its 
entrance  into  the  sea,  and  becomes  only  navigable 
for  flat-bottomed  junks.  Foreign  ships  have  never 
been  up  the  river,  and  there  exist  no  surveys  of 
the  same.  There  is  a small  trading  place,  I-chou, 
close  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  is  at  times 
visited  by  Chinese  junks  smuggling  foreign  goods 
into  the  country. 

2.  The  Pieng’an  (the  Tatung-Kiang  of  the 
Chinese),  or  Great  East  River,  the  southern  boun- 
dary line  of  the  province  of  the  same  name.  Its 
mouth  was  visited  by  the  American  steam-frigate 
“Shenandoah”  in  18G8,  but  the  vessel  did  not 
venture  up  the  river  on  account  of  the  many 
dangerous  obstacles  which  opposed  the  passage  of 
a vessel  of  her  size.  Her  boats  were  sent  up  for 
several  miles,  but  retreated  on  being  fired  upon 
from  some  forts  newly  erected.  A good  survey  of 
the  mouth  of  the  river  has  been  the  result  of  this 
visit.  According  to  native  report,  the  Pieng’an  is 
navigable  for  vessels  of  a moderate  draught  for  a 
considerable  distance.  The  sad  fate  of  the  American 
schooner  “ General  Sherman  ” proves  however  suf- 
ficiently that  it  is  as  dangerous  and  treacherous  to 
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sailing-vessels  as  any  other  of  the  Corean  rivers. 
The  “ General  Sherman  ” (in  1866)  got  on  shore 
on  a bank  a few  miles  above  the  entrance,  and 
being  left  high  and  dry  at  ebb-tide,  was  boarded 
by  the  natives,  the  whole  crew  murdered  by  order 
of  the  authorities,  and  the  ship  destroyed  by  fire. 

3.  The  Kang-Kiang  (Chinese  Han-Kiang)  is  as 
yet  the  only  one  of  all  Corean  rivers  navigated  by  a 
foreign  steamer,  and  which  has  been  explored  for 
a considerable  distance.  Desirous  of  penetrating 
right  up  to  the  capital  of  the  country,  to  enter 
into  direct  negotiations  with  the  Corean  Govern- 
ment, and  convinced  that  a great  river,  the  position 
of  which  was  up  to  that  date  unknown,  must  lead 
up  to  it,  its  mouth  was  at  last  found,  through  many 
obstacles  and  dangers,  during  my  voyage  of  dis- 
covery in  the  British  steamer  “ Emperor,”  Captain 
James.' 

The  steamer  proceeded  about  seventy  miles  up 
the  main  river,  within  a few  miles  of  Saoul  onl^^ 
when  it  was  found  to  become  so  shallow,  that  the 
safety  of  the  vessel  would  have  been  seriously  im- 
perilled by  proceeding  any  further.- 


‘ Chapter  viii.,  Second  Voyage  to  Corea. 

’ At  the  final  place  of  anchorage  of  the  “ Emperor,”  the  water 
fell  26'  at  its  lowest  and  80'  at  its  highest,  'rhere  was  only  just 
enough  water  left  in  the  very  narrow  mid-channel  for  the  steamer, 
then  drawing  only  7 feet,  to  swing  without  touching  the  ground, 
while  the  whole  river,  about  half  a mile  wide  at  this  spot,  was 
nearly  dry  at  low  water. 
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The  entrance  of  the  Kanof-Kianof  lies  about  two 
to  three  miles  south  of  the  Tsia-Tong  Islands,  and  it 
may  be  traced  thence  in  an  easterly  and  north-easterly 
direction  to  the  north-east  point  of  the  island  of 
Kang-wha,  where  a small  and  very  narrow  branch 
between  this  island  and  the  main  land  runs  nearly 
straight  north  and  south  into  the  Prince  Imperial 
Archipelago. 

From  the  point  where  this  branch  joins  the  river, 
the  latter  continues  for  a few  miles  due  east,  and 
narrowing  by  degrees,  runs  south  for  about  fifteen 
miles  more,  until  it  reaches  Saoul,  the  capital.  It 
becomes  so  shallow  beyond  Kang-wha  Island,  that 
foreign  built  ships  drawing  more  than  three  or  four 
feet  of  water  would  incur  great  risk  by  venturing 
any  further,  as  the  river  is  completely  dry  here  at 
low  water. 

The  mouth  is  protected  by  enormous  sand-banks, 
which  make  the  entrance  into  the  same  extremely 
difficult,  and  leave  only  a very  small  and  narrow 
navigable  channel.  When  these  banks  havm  safely 
been  passed,  as  far  as  Olga  and  Gertrude  Islands, 
a broad  neck  of  the  main  land  stretches  out,  along 
wffiich  the  channel  runs,  taking  a great  many  turn- 
ings, the  river  forming  several  large  basins  in  its 
course  up  to  Ailsa  Craig,  a rock  rising  higli  and 
steep  midway  out  of  the  river,  just  below  Emperor 
Basin.  There  is  sufficient  water  for  large-sized 
vessels,  the  lead  showdng  thirteen  fathoms  at  low 
water,  and  no  ground.  From  this  point,  however. 
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the  river-bed  narrows  considerably  and  shallows 
much,  and  the  channel  runs  straight  to  Kang-wha 
Island,  continuing  close  under  its  shores,  with  only 
two  to  three-and-a-half  fathoms  at  low  water. 
Midway  between  Kang-wha  and  the  opposite  shore 
there  is  a long  and  ugly  ridge  of  rocks,  stretching 
a good  way  across,  the  Barrier  Rocks,  just  covered 
at  low  water.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  hilly  on 
both  sides,  covered  with  a great  many  good-sized 
and  well-peopled  villages.  On  the  Hoanghai  side  of 
the  river  a town  of  considerable  size  is  passed, 
Kiau-tong,  the  seat  of  the  district  governor : it 
is  not,  however,  walled  in.  The  view  on  both  sides 
is  exceedingly  pretty  and  picturesque,  steep  masses 
of  thickly-wooded  rocks  running  close  down  to  the 
water’s  edge,  while  far  to  the  rear  the  high  moun- 
tains overtower  the  whole.  There  are  no  forts  on 
the  main  land,  but  on  the  Kang-wha  shore  there 
are  several  old  ones  in  ruins,  without  any  guns. 
The  whole  of  them  appeared  to  be  utterly  neglected. 
They  are  each  guarded  by  a single  watchman,  who 
lives  there  peaceably  with  his  family.  / 

4.  The  Li-kiaug,  in  the  south-west,  is  the  only 
other  river  worth  noticing.  It  is  of  inconsiderable 
lono-th,  and  little  more  than  its  name  is  known. 

B.  On  the  east  coast. 

5.  The  Duugan,  falling  into  Port  Lazareff  (Yu’- 
ginie  Bay),  is  the  most  important  on  this  side  of 
the  peninsula.  The  river’s  mouth  is  formed  by 
several  channels,  the  largest  of  which  is  only  three 
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cable-lengths  in  width,  all  of  them  being  very 
shallow.  A few  miles  above  the  entrance  it  divides 
into  several  branches,  the  length  of  which  has  not 
as  yet  been  accurately  ascertained ; the  probability 
is  that  it  does  not  stretch  far  into  the  interior, 
and  that  its  springs  are  situated  in  the  high  moun- 
tains which  are  discernible  from  the  river’s  mouth. 

6.  The  Giffard,  in  Yuug-hing  Bay,  a small  but 
very  rapid  river,  otherwise  without  importance. 

7.  The  Tumen-kiang.  This  river  forms  the 
north-east  frontier  between  Corea  and  the  terri- 
tories, formerly  Chinese,  which  have  now  been  ceded 
to  Russia.  Like  the  Yalou,  it  springs  from  the 
"VYhite  Mountains,  and  falls  into  the  sea  in 
42T9  N.  lat.  The  Russian  frigate  “ Pallas”  sailed 
about  ten  miles  up  the  river,  but  the  same  obstacles 
which  obstruct  the  navigation  of  other  Corean  rivers 
were  found  to  exist  here,  and  the  frigate  turned 
back  to  escape  the  many  dangers  w'hich  threatened 
her  progress.  Many  shoals,  banks,  and  reefs  were 
met  with  the  whole  way,  and  beyond  the  distance 
traversed  by  the  “ Pallas”  the  channel  got  too 
shallow  even  for  small  vessels. 

C.  On  the  south  coast. 

8.  The  only  river  worth  mentioning  hero  is  the 
Tsin-kiang,  which  falls  into  the  Corean  Straits  near 
Chosian  Harbour.  It  has  never  been  surveyed  by 
foreign  ships,  and  all  that  is  known  about  it  is  that 
both  in  length  and  width  it  is  much  inferior  to  any 
of  the  larger  Corean  rivers. 
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The  exact  position  of  the  capital,  which  until 
lately  was  quite  unknown,  has  now  been  determined 
to  be  in  37‘31  N.  lat.,  and  124'30  long.  E.  (Paris), 
about  three  miles  distant  from  the  banks  of  the 
Kang-kiang,  to  which  one  of  its  suburbs  extends. 
Called  Wan-ching  or  Han-ching  by  the  Chinese, 
it  is  given  in  most  of  the  existing  maps  as  Kin- 
ki-tao,  but  its  position  is  generally  put  down  in  a 
spot  altogether  wrong  and  imaginary.  The  names 
just  mentioned  are  unknown  in  the  country,  and  are 
consequently  not  used  by  the  natives,  who  only  call 
it  Saoul,  i.e.  court  or  seat  of  the  king.  It  is  at  the 
same  time  the  royal  residence  and  the  seat  of  the 
central  government.  It  counts  at  present  from 
100,000  to  160,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  largest 
and  most  important  city  in  the  kingdom.  Most  of 
the  noble  families  live  here  at  least  a portion  of  the 
year.  In  other  respects  the  town  distinguishes 
itself  in  no  manner  from  any  other  Corean  city, 
neither  by  the  greater  regularity  of  its  streets,  nor 
by  prominent  and  beautiful  buildings.  The  streets 
are  a good  deal  wider  than  those  in  Chinese  cities, 
but  the  public  buildings,  the  houses  of  the  higher 
classes,  and  even  the  royal  palaces,  can  bear  no  com- 
parison with  the  houses  of  the  richer  classes  in  any  of 
the  larger  towns  of  China.  Large  temples  or  joss- 
houses,  rich  in  gilt  and  many-coloured  ornamental 
carvings,  such  as  we  find  in  the  latter  country,  we 
look  for  in  vain ; and  the  general  impression  of  the 
town,  with  its  low,  one  storied,  mostly  mud-built 
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houses,  is  but  a poor  one,  and  certainly  not  such  as 
could  be  expected  to  be  made  by  the  first  city  and 
capital  of  a kingdom  like  Corea.  Any  one  ex- 
pecting to  find  here  shops  like  those  of  Canton, 
Ningpo,  or  of  Japanese  towns,  with  their  rich  and 
beautiful  contents  of  ivory  and  lacquerware  of  wood 
and  iron  workmanship,  would  be  grievously  disap- 
pointed. The  fortifications  of  Saoul,  like  those  of 
other  large  Corean  cities,  consist  of  a simple  stone 
wall  some  nine  to  ten  feet  high,  in  no  way  fitted  to 
protect  it  efl&ciently.  Up  to  the  date  of  the  French 
expedition,  this  wall  was  in  a sad  state  of  repair, 
and  had  been  allowed  to  tumble  down  in  many 
places.  These  gaps  have  since  been  filled  up,  but  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  strengthen  them,  or  to 
improve  the  old  style  of  fortification.  This  is 
thought  the  less  necessary  as  the  Corean  Govern- 
ment is  too  deeply  convinced  of  its  invincibility  to 
fear  any  assault  from  foreigners.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  it  will 
be  taught  the  contrary,  and  be  reduced  to  admit  the 
absurdity  of  its  belief  in  its  own  superior  bravery 
and  power. 

Saoul  has  not  ahvays  been  the  capital  of  the 
country  and  the  residence  of  the  Corean  kings ; it 
was  only  chosen  as  such  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  after  the  total  destruction  of  the  old  capital, 
Sunto,  during  the  Japanese  invasion.  This  place 
has  become,  after  its  reconstruction,  the  largest 
commercial  emporium  of  Corea.  It  is  situated  in 
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the  province  of  Hoangliai,  in  the  district  of  Sunto, 
about  twenty  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Kang- 
kiang.* 

Besides  these  the  following  towns  deserve  special 
mention,  as  counting  amongst  the  more  important 
places  : — Ichou,  on  the  mouth  of  the  Yalou  River ; 
Pieng’an,  in  the  same  province ; Sjang-tsjn,  in  Kjom 
tson  ; Chosian,  in  Tsiella.  The  latter  place,  pos- 
sessing a good  harbour,  is  likely  to  become  an 
important  settlement  as  soon  as  the  country  is 
opened  to  foreign  trade. 

Most  of  the  places  marked  down  on  the  sea 
charts  as  towns  near  the  sea  coast  are  merely 
small  hamlets  or  fishing  villages,  and  cannot  lay 
claim  to  the  name  of  cities. 

‘ According  to  Regis,  Sunto  (or  Son-yo,  as  he  calls  it)  was 
raised  to  be  the  capital  about  930  years  after  Christ,  up  to  whicli 
time  Pinyan  (the  Pieng’an  of  to-day)  has  been  the  royal  residence. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CONSTITDTION  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

Former  dependence  on  China — Decay  of  the  Chinese  supremrxy 
and  power — Secret  treaty  clauses  between  the  two  countries 
— Absolute  rule  of  the  king  of  Corea — Institution  of  official 
favourite — Council  of  State — Provincial  and  district  govern- 
ment administration — Periodical  appointment  of  functionaries 
— Their  supervision  and  reports — The  office  of  “Wandering 
Inspector  ” and  the  secret  police — Previous  and  present  effect 
of  the  same — Corruption  of  the  administration — The  old 
offices  of  “Judge  of  Morality,”  &c. — Rank  and  titles  of 
military  and  naval  officers. 

Since  the  amalgamation  of  the  different  tribes  and 
the  union  of  the  various  estates  (1307),  the  govern- 
ment of  Corea  has  devolved  upon  an  independent 
king,  whose  rule  is  absolute  and  supreme.  With 
regard  to  the  relative  position  between  this  country 
and  China,  the  view  pretty  generally  held  hitherto, 
of  a still  existing  state  of  supremacy  or  suzerainty 
of  the  latter  over  the  former,  has  to  be  set  aside 
once  for  all  as  obsolete  and  wrong.  Centuries  ago, 
indeed,  the  Chinese  emperors  have  exercised  suzerain 
powers  over  the  Corean  kings ; but  even  in  those 
remote  times  these  powers  were  very  limited  and 
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confined  to  certain  stipulated  rights,  and  there  is  no 
question  that  this  mild  form  of  vassalage  has  also 
long  since  ceased  to  exist.  The  China  of  olden 
times,  mighty  within  and  without,  Avhich  by  the 
mere  influence  of  her  magnitude  had  been  enabled 
to  exercise  any  amount  of  pressure  on  her  weaker 
neighbours,  the  China  of  Dschingis-khan,  Octai 
and  Kublai-khan  has  long  ago  been  reduced  from 
her  rank  of  a first-rate  power  to  a much  lower 
standard.  Barely  able  to  repress  and  subdue  the 
chronic  state  of  rebellion  in  its  own  provinces,  the 
Pekin  Government  is  much  less  in  a position  now-a- 
days  to  exercise  any  political  influence  upon  those 
adjacent  states,  which  were  formerly  tributary  and 
acknowledged  its  suzerainty.  It  has  thus  been 
compelled  to  relinquish  its  old  hold  upon  Burmah, 
Siam,  and  Cochin  China,  and  stands  in  no  better 
position  to  Corea,  though  it  has  far  greater  claims 
upon  the  gratitude  of  this  country  for  services  and 
assistance  rendered  to  the  same  in  times  of  need. 
It  was  only  by  the  aid  and  support  of  the  Chinese 
that  the  Coreans  finally  succeeded  in  repelling  and 
driving  out  the  Japanese,^  whose  superiority  in  the 
art  of  warfare  had  vanquished  them  in  spite  of  their 
personal  bravery ; but  the  concessions  which  have 
been  made  to  their  powerful  neighbour  while  in 
distress  are  long  since  considered  null  and  void  by 
the  Coreans,  and  their  existence  is  completely  ignored 
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by  them,  fully  aware  as  they  are,  even  if  he  were 
willing  to  enforce  these  old  treaty  stipulations, 
which  he  is  not,  of  the  emperor  of  China’s  inability 
to  do  so.  At  that  time  the  latter  had  certainly  not 
contented  himself  with  mere  promises  and  paper 
treaties — he  had  been  careful  to  obtain  a material 
remuneration  for  the  aid  rendered,  which  consisted 
in  the  cession  of  the  then  Corean  province  of 
Leautong,  this  proAunce  having  often  previously  been 
a cause  of  contention  between  the  two  countries. 
The  possession  of  Leautong  appears  to  be  the  only 
practical  benefit  China  has  reaped  and  enjoyed  to 
this  day.  An  engagement  for  the  annual  payment 
of  tribute  has  further  been  entered  into,  which  for  a 
time  was  conscientiously  kept  by  the  Coreans, 
besides  Avhich  the  right  of  confirming  the  Corean 
kings  upon  their  accession  to  the  throne  was  con- 
ceded. According  to  a tradition  still  current  in  the 
country  a special  secret  treaty  is  said  to  have  been 
concluded  at  the  time,  by  the  principal  clause  of 
which  three  Corean  provinces  were  to  be  ceded  to  the 
Chinese  emperor,  in  the  event  of  his  being  deprived 
of  his  own  throne.  At  present  it  is  of  no  moment  if 
such  a treaty  really  has  been  in  existence  or  not,  if 
this  clause  wms  meant  to  apply  to  the  then  reigning 
emperor  only,  or  also  to  his  successors.  As  this  in- 
formation has  been  collected  from,  and  been  confirmed 
by  highly  reliable  native  sources,  it  is  probable  that 
such  an  agreement  was  actually  entered  into  by  tlie 
Government  of  Corea,  and  that  its  provision  was 
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likely  to  extend  to  the  successors  also ; but  having 
been  forced  upon  the  former  when  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  their  ally,  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted 
that  the  Coreans  ever  seriously  intended  to  carry  it 
out,  a view  which  is  fully  corroborated  by  the  fact 
that  nothing  of  the  kind  took  place  when  the 
Ming  dynasty  was  shortly  after  deposed  by  the 
Tartars. 

The  rule  of  the  king  of  Corea  is  absolute,  and  his 
will  alone  is  law.  There  exists,  indeed,  the  office  of 
a high  functionary  whose  special  duty  consists  in 
watching  and  controlling  the  royal  actions.  For- 
merly this  office  really  had  some  significance ; at 
present  it  possesses  none  whatever.  Another  very 
curious  “ institution,”  quite  peculiar  to  the  country, 
is  that  of  “ declared  or  official  favorite,”  a position 
generally  filled  by  some  male  member  of  a noble 
family,  or  by  one  of  the  ministers,  whose  influence 
for  good  or  for  evil  is  paramount  with  his  royal 
master.  This  office,  however,  is  more  frequently 
filled  by  a brother  or  some  other  near  relation  of  the 
queen,  who  has  been  particularly  successful  in 
obtaining  the  royal  favour  by  ministering  to  the 
more  or  less  noble  passions  of  the  king.  The 
Coreans  are  so  much  used  to  this  institution,  which 
they  consider  to  be  both  natural  and  necessary,  that 
a king  without  an  acknowledged  and  “ official  ” 
favorite  would  appear  to  them  to  become  almost 
impossible.  It  is  a fact  as  positive  as  ludicrous  that 
great  excitement  was  caused  by  the  marriage  of  the 
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present  king^ — nearly  provoking  public  riots — with 
the  daughter  of  a widow  without  any  children  or 
other  near  relations,  merely  for  the  reason  that  the 
people  were  at  a loss  to  know  how  the  place  of 
favorite  was  to  be  filled  up.  To  understand  the 
reason  for  this  excitement  in  this  special  case,  it 
must  be  explained  that  the  marriage  was  planned 
and  brought  about  by  the  boy’s  father,  who,  having 
usurped  the  regency  and  possessed  himself  of  the 
sovereign  power  against  public  will,  had  purposely 
chosen  a wife  without  any  family  connexion  for  his 
son,  to  prevent  the  selection  of  a favorite  whose 
influence  he  was  afraid  would  be  greater  than  his 
own,  and  supplant  him  later  on  in  the  management 
of  state  affairs,  or  weaken  his  control  over  the 
person  of  the  king. 

The  council  of  state  consists  of  three  first-class 
members,  who  compose  the  privy  council,  and  of 
six  members  of  the  second  class,  forming  the 
ministry,  which  is  subordinate  in  authority  to  tlie 
first.  The  titles  of  the  privy  councillors  are — 

1.  Lien-wi-tsen,  Chief  of  the  just  government. 

2.  Tsoa-wi-tsen,  The  just  governor  of  the  left. 

3.  U-wi-tsen,  Tlie  just  governor  of  the  right. 

Their  duty  consists  in  superintending  the  mi- 
nisters and  the  functionaries  attached  to  their 

' The  [present  king  of  Corea  was  adopted,  when  only  a child  of 
three  or  four  years  old,  by  the  queen-dowager  in  l8(>t,  after  the 
death  of  the  old  king,  who  died  without  issue,  and  as  the  last  of 
the  Ni  dynasty. 
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offices,  and  also  to  control  the  general  government 
of  the  country. 

The  management  of  all  government  affairs  rests 
with  the  six  ministers,  each  of  whom  is  in  charge 
of  a separate  department,  namely,  of  the  interior, 
of  the  finances,  war,  education,  punishments  (i.  e. 
justice),  and  public  works.  A minister  of  foreign 
affairs  is  not  appointed,  the  duties  of  such  de- 
volving on  the  minister  of  education.*  The  eight 
provinces  are  under  the  rule  of  governors,  with 
the  title  of  Kam-sa,^  who  reside  in  their  respec- 
tive provincial  capital.  Each  province  is  divided 
into  circuits,  the  rank  of  the  chief  official  varying 
according  to  its  extent  and  importance,  and  the 
circuits  are  again  subdivided  into  districts,  the 
officers  in  charge  of  which  have  to  look  after  the 
collecting  of  taxes,  to  maintain  public  order,  and 
to  superintend  the  government  magazines  and 
storehouses.  The  latter  are  placed  under  the 
direct  jurisdiction  of  the  provincial  governor,  to 
whom  they  have  to  report  on  all  matters  con- 
nected with  their  office.  Subordinate  to  the  district 
officials  are  the  local  authorities,  the  magistrates, 
inspectors,  and  elders  of  the  smaller  towns  and 
places. 

All  these  officers,  from  the  provincial  governor 
downwards  to  the  lowest,  are  appointed  to  their 

' “Tschosian  Monogatari”  erroneously  mentions  only  five  minis- 
ters of  the  second  class. 

2 The  Japanese  work  calls  them  “ Mok-sa.” 
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respective  posts,  however,  only  for  a term  of  two 
years,  which  term  is  in  rare  cases  prolonged  for 
another  year,  an  arrangement  that  can  hardly  be 
conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and  to 
the  good  management  of  public  business.  At  the 
expiration  of  this  period  a purchase-money,  varying 
in  amount  according  to  the  value  and  importance  of 
the  appointment,  has  to  be  paid  by  each,  and  they 
are  removed  to  some  other  place.  In  consequence 
of  this  continual  changing  from  place  to  place  the 
officers  never  have  sufficient  time  to  become  properly 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  different  com- 
munities to  which  they  are  nominated  ; they  take 
no  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  people  under  their 
charge,  and  their  only  object  is  to  repay  themselves 
during  the  short  term  of  office  allowed  to  them, 
and  as  fast  as  they  can,  by  all  sorts  of  unlawful  and 
extortionate  expedients.  That  the  people  are  made 
to  suffer  doubly  by  this  baneful  system  appears  to 
be  a matter  of  no  moment ; while  the  Government, 
on  the  other  hand,  gains  the  two  objects  it  has  in 
view — to  fill  its  exchequer  by  the  frequent  sale  of 
places,  and  to  prevent  any  approach  between  the 
population  and  the  local  authorities.  Every  high 
functionary  is  bound  to  report  twice  a year  to  the 
king  direct  upon  the  officers  under  his  orders,  and 
their  services  are  disposed  of  according  to  the  nature 
of  such  report,  the  tenor  of  which  is  made  depen- 
dent on  the  bribe  which  the  reporter  is  able  to 
extort. 
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The  establishment  of  this  system  of  control  dates 
far  back,  but  it  appears  that  the  Central  Government 
had  reason  to  doubt,  even  then,  the  integrity  of  the 
authorities  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the 
minor  official  body,  and  tried  to  devise  means  to 
prevent  malpractices ; for  which  purpose  special 
officers  were  appointed,  whose  sole  duty  and  business 
it  was  to  watch  over  the  behaviour  of  functionaries 
of  all  grades. 

The  Japanese  work  “ Tschosian  Monogatari  ” gives 
the  following  account  of  the  duties  of  their  office  ; — 
“ An  officer  is  set  over  each  district,  whose  title, 

‘ Sjun4s’har-sa,’  i.e.  Wandering  Inspector,  indicates 
the  nature  of  his  business.  He  keeps  a watchful 
eye  over  the  conduct  of  the  Governor  and  all  his 
lower  officers,  and  reports  thereupon.  He  is  assisted 
by  police  agents  of  various  ranks.  These  wan- 
dering inspectors  are  under  the  authority  of  the  ‘ To 
Sjun4s’har-sa,’  or  Inspector-General  of  the  circuit 
of  the  capital,  and  all  again  are  under  the  control 
and  orders  of  the  ‘ Sjun-ts’har-kam-sa,’  or  Chief 
Court  Spy.  This  secret  police  renders  good  service 
to  the  people  as  well  as  to  Government.  Being  at 
liberty  to  speak  their  mind  without  reserve  and 
without  regard  to  persons,  and  free  to  censure  the 
conduct  of  any  one  at  court  they  think  fit  to  object 
to,  these  court  spies  interpose,  as  it  were,  between 
the  people  and  the  sovereign,  and  they  are  thus 
placed  in  a position  to  do  good  and  efficient  service 
in  a country  in  which  rank  and  station  are  so  highly 
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valued,  and  where  the  covetousness  and  ambitious 
craving  for  power  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  upper 
classes  effectually  and  frequeutly  prevent  the 
prince’s  listening  to  the  wants  and  to  the  just  wishes 
of  the  people  at  large.” 

For  the  better  understanding  of  this  Japanese 
account  it  must  however  be  observed  that  it  was 
written  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  that  the 
statement,  which  at  the  time  may  have  contained  a 
perfectly  correct  and  truthful  version  of  affairs, 
does  unfortunately  no  longer  apply  to  the  present 
times,  and  belongs  to  a period  long  since  past  and 
forgotten.  It  is,  indeed,  asserted  by  the  Coreans — 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  or  to  discredit  this 
assertion — that  this  body  performed  its  duty  well 
for  a time,  and  that  its  action  had  a very  beneficial 
effect.  A secret  agent  was  despatched  from  time  to 
time  into  the  provinces  to  take  personal  cognizance 
of  the  bearing  of  the  provincial  and  local  authorities, 
to  report  upon  abuses  and  malpractices  in  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs,  and  the  authors  of  any 
such  misdeeds  were  called  to  account  and  brousrht 
to  condign  punishment.  A salutary  check  was  kept 
in  this  manner  upon  the  actions  of  all  officers,  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  population  was  promoted, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  country  never  enjoyed  a 
greater  season  of  prosperity  than  in  those  times. 
The  chronicle  above  referred  to  omits  to  mention 
several  rather  important  points  connected  with  the 
duty  of  these  so-called  wandering  inspectors.  They 
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were  allowed  only  to  travel  incognito  and  on  foot ; 
had  orders  to  proceed  with  the  greatest  caution  and 
circumspection  ; and  they  were  provided  with  powers 
so  extensive,  that  in  urgent  cases  they  were  placed 
in  a position  to  call  to  account,  and  even  dismiss  on 
the  spot,  any  offender  guilty  of  lawlessness  and 
misdemeanor.  The  existence  of  this  board  of  super- 
intendence was  of  course  known  everywhere,  but 
nobody  was  personally  acquainted  with  its  members, 
who  not  only  changed  their  sphere  of  action  con- 
tinually, but  appeared  suddenly,  and  in  all  sorts  of 
unexpected  disguises,  and  were  thus  enabled  to 
discharge  their  duties  in  a secret  and  a very  effectual 
manner. 

If  this  mode  of  surveillance  had  been  continued 
unchanged,  the  people  would  have  little  reason  to 
complain  of  a Government,  which,  though  absolute, 
was  careful  to  protect  its  subjects  against  any  undue 
violence,  oppression,  or  extortion  on  the  part  of  its 
own  officers.  Unfortunately  the  system  has  not  lasted 
long,  and  like  many  other  laws  and  measures  of  a 
similar  nature,  issued  for  the  people’s  welfare,  it  is 
administered  now  in  a lax  and  quite  different  style, 
greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  What  yet  remained  of  the  old  institutions 
has  of  late  been  abolished  by  the  Tai-oueu-goon,  or 
Regent,  who,  greatly  to  the  discontent  of  the  people, 
has  taken  possession  of  the  reins  of  Government. 
To  maintain  himself  he  has  been  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  the  services  of  unscrupulous  persons. 
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prepared  to  carry  out  bis  orders  and  decrees  blindly, 
and  with  an  utter  disregard  to  the  public  interest ; 
and  the  bad  example  set  in  the  highest  quarters  has 
not  failed  completely  to  demoralize  all  branches  of 
the  administration,  in  which  mismanagement  and 
abuses  are  no  longer  an  exception,  but  the  general 
rule.  The  measures,  originally  established  in  favour 
of,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  public  only,  are  now 
directed  against  the  latter  itself  and  against  all  those 
who  are  in  the  least  suspected  of  showing  dissatis- 
faction with  the  present  rule. 

The  actual  state  of  affairs  is  bad  enough  at  pre- 
sent. All  offices,  appointments,  and  honours  are  sold 
by  the  Regent  and  his  creatures  to  the  highest  bidder  : 
the  high  officers  sell  justice,  and  rob  and  plunder  their 
subordinates,  while  these  again  try  to  indemnify 
themselves  by  pillage  and  extortion.  The  old  esta- 
blishment of  supervision  exists  still,  it  is  true,  but 
only  by  name,  and  for  form’s  sake.  The  wandering 
inspectors  and  secret  agents  have  ceased  to  act  in 
accordance  with  their  instructions  under  the  old  laws. 
Their  only  and  deliberate  object  is  to  render  their 
office  as  remunerative  as  possible  to  themselves ; and 
as,  under  these  circumstances,  they  neither  see  the 
necessity  for  keeping  up  a disguise  or  for  moving 
about  on  foot,  which  is  considered  now-a-days  a mode 
of  travel  far  too  irksome  and  tiresome,  they  prefer 
to  conduct  their  business  quite  openly,  to  travel 
about  en  grand  seigneur,  and  to  extort  heavy  bribes 
from  all  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  have  favor- 
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able  accounts  of  their  conduct  sent  in  to  head- 
quarters. 

The  only  persons  in  the  public  service,  who  are  not 
exposed  to  the  same  continual  change  of  office  like 
their  colleagues,  are  the  accountants  employed  in  the 
prefectures,  whose  social  standing  is  very  low,  be- 
longing as  they  do,  as  pointed  out  in  another  place,* 
for  the  greater  part  to  the  so-called  despicable  castes. 
Owing  to  their  keeping  their  places  longer  they 
acquire  a better  and  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
them  and  of  the  localities  in  which  they  serve,  and  as 
they  know  how  to  benefit  by  their  experience,  to  their 
own  advantage  as  well  as  to  that  of  their  superiors, 
they  exercise  without  exception  an  influence  over  the 
latter  out  of  keeping  with  their  social  rank  and 
position. 

Amongst  the  high  officers  holding  appointments  at 
court,  the  Kan-kwan,  or  judge  of  morality,  stands  in 
the  first  rank.  This  office,  which  was  established  in 
the  good  old  times,  has,  like  most  other  similar  in- 
stitutions, become  quite  ineffective,  and  exists  only  by 
name.  This  position  was  formerly  filled  by  a person 
of  advanced  age,  whose  virtues  and  scholarship  parti- 
cularly fitted  him  for  it,  and  who  enjoyed,  of  course, 
great  and  general  esteem.  His  duty  it  was  to  watch 
all  the  king’s  actions,  to  subject  him  to  a severe  con- 
trol, and  to  remonstrate  with,  and  even  fearlessly 
censure  his  royal  master,  whenever  his  views  of  right 
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and  justice  did  not  coincide  with  those  of  the  sove- 
reign.' Another  court  appointment  is  that  of  the 
To-uen-sa,  which  is  held  by  a scholar  who  has  to  be 
particularly  intimate  with  the  classic  works  and  the 
Chinese  language,  and  that  of  the  Suen-tsien-kuen, 
whose  office  corresponds  with  the  charge  of  one  of 
our  court-marshalls.  His  duty  consists  in  delivering 
addresses  to  the  king,  in  returning  answers,  publish- 
ing royal  commands,  &c. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  add  the  list  of  titles  of  the 
commanders  of  the  army  and  navy,  which,  according 
to  the  “ Tschosian  Monogatari,”  must  formerly  have 
held  appointments,  hardly  any  of  which,  however, 
have  been  filled  up  during  the  long  period  of  peace 
the  country  has  enjoyed. 

Abmt. 

General  Field-marshal. 

Commander  of  the  garrison  of  the  capital. 
„ „ corps  of  Avengers. 

„ „ centre. 

» left  wing. 

„ „ right  wing. 

„ „ centre  reserve. 

„ ,,  left  reserve. 

„ „ right  reserve. 

„ „ supplementary  reserve. 

Auditor. 

Natv. 

Tsung  sjn-kun  sa  . . . Admiral  of  the  centre. 

Tsoa  sjn-kun  sa  . . . . ,,  „ left 

Sjn-kun  sa „ „ right. 


' The  same  office  exists  at  the  courts  of  the  great  Japanese 
Daimios,  not  however  at  those  of  the  Mikado  and  of  the  Shiogoon 
(since  deposed). 


Tsung-sin 

Sjing  rak  ho-kuen  . 
Wi-pien  pok  ts  ’hjukuen 
Tsung-pien  sa-tso  . 
Tsoa-pien  sa-tso  . 
U-pien  sa-tso  . . . 

Tsung  pang-o  sa 
Tsoa  pang-o  sa  . . . 

U pang-6  sa  . . . . 

Tsu  pang-o  sa  . . . 

Pien-tso  pan  sie  kuen  . 
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HISTORY  OF  COREA. 

Deficiency  of  Corean  literature  as  to  the  history  of  the  country — 
Japanese  and  Chinese  sources — Earliest  mention  of  Corea 
4000  years  back — First  reliable  accounts — The  Chang  dynasty 
overthrown  in  China  by  Vouvang — Foundation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Tchaosien  by  Kitsu — His  successors — Division  of 
China  into  seven  States — Conquest  of  Tchaosien  by  Yen — Tsin 
unites  China,  and  takes  the  name  of  Tsai-chi-hoang  on 
becoming  Emperor — Erection  of  the  wooden  boundary  wall 
between  China  and  Corea — The  Huns  invade  China — Re- 
establishment of  the  kingdom  of  Yen — Kiaotong  deposes  the 
Kitsii  dynasty — Kaoutsou,  founder  of  the  Han  dynasty — 
Weiman  invades  Tchaosien,  expels  Kiaotong,  and  is  acknow- 
ledged king  by  China — Makes  Pieng’an  his  capital — Yenkiii, 
grandson  of  Weiman,  declares  himself  independent — Is  at- 
tacked by  the  Emperor  Wuti  and  beats  him — Assassination 
of  Yenkiii — Tchaosien  made  a Chinese  province ; its  re-con- 
struction as  a separate  State — Foundation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Kaoli  (Korie)  by  Prince  Tchuming — The  tribes  ofthe  Weime 
and  Oktso — The  lieu,  ancestors  of  the  Mantchus — Founda- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  Petsi  by  Kaotsong,  king  of  Tchaosien 
— The  Mahan  and  Pienhan — Foundation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sinra  by  Huk-ko-se — The  Sinhan  - Kaoli,  at  war  with  China, 
occupies  Leautong — The  Japanese  invade  Sinra  with  the  help 
of  Petsi — Goeiking,  king  of  Kaoli — Huontu  destroyed — 
Buddhism  first  introduced  in  Corea — Continued  feuds  be- 
tween the  three  States — Expulsion  of  the  Japanese — Recap- 
ture of  Leautong  by  Kaoli — The  Emperor  Yangti  assails  Kaoli 
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and  takes  Pieng’an — Is  defeated  by  Yuen — Yuen’s  successor, 
Kien,  assassinated — The  Emperor  Taitsong  subdues  Kaoli — 
War  between  Kaoli  and  Petsi  with  Sinra — Victory  of  the  last 
— Union  of  the  States  of  Tchaosien  and  Kaoli — Sinra  masters 
the  whole  country  to  the  Yalou — Vangkien  frees  Kaoli  and 
Petsi  and  defeats  Sinra — Makes  Sungyo  his  residence  and 
conquers  Petsi — Kaoli  unites  all  three  States  into  one,  and 
declares  its  allegiance  to  China — Overthrow  of  the  Song 
dynasty  in  China  by  Dschingis-khan,  who  ascends  the  throne 
under  the  name  of  Taitsou — He  invades  Corea — His  successor 
Octal — The  Mongolian  officials  repeatedly  killed  by  the 
Coreans,  who  defeat  the  Chinese  armies  sent  to  subdue  them 
— Octai  concludes  peace ; his  friendly  meeting  with  the  king 
of  Corea — Octai’s  son  Mangou  again  assails  Corea;  his  sudden 
death — Kublai-khan,  planning  the  conquest  of  Japan,  makes 
friends  with  the  Coreans,  who  join  him — Total  destruction  of 
the  fleet  sent  against  Japan  by  tempest,  near  the  island  of  Iki : 
fearful  loss  of  life : only  three  Mongolians  reported  saved — 
Downfall  of  the  Mongolian  rule  after  the  death  of  Kublai- 
khan — The  Ming  dynasty  in  China — Dynastic  struggles  in 
Corea,  which  end  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Wang  family  and 
the  accession  of  the  Ni,  the  present  dynasty — Saoul  made 
capital — Division  of  Corea  into  provinces,  &c. — lOnjoys  peace 
for  a long  time — Daiko  Fidejosi,  Taikoon  of  Japan — Asks 
Corea  to  join  him  in  the  conquest  of  China,  and  is  refused — 
Lands  a large  army  in  Corea  and  overruns  the  country — 
Defeats  the  Chinese  near  Pieng’an — Ostensible  peace  with 
Corea — The  south  retained  by  the  Japanese — Kefuses  to 
receive  Corean  envoys  in  Nippon — He  again  invades  Corea 
and  conquers  it — His  sudden  death  when  about  to  invade 
China — Defeat  and  expulsion  of  the  Japanese  after  his  death 
— Many  of  the  latter  settle  peaceably  in  the  south  of  the 
peninsula — Final  peace  concluded  some  twenty  years  later — 
Vain  attempts  of  the  Mantchus  to  subdue  Corea — The  old 
treaties  confirmed — End  of  foreign  wars — Policy  of  seclusion 
henceforth  maintained  by  the  Corean  Government — Later 
relations  between  China  and  Corea— Exchange  of  embassies 
and  presents — First  introduction  of  Christianity  by  native 
converts — Their  great  success,  and  its  causes — Their  first 
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persecution — Roman  Catholic  missionaries  enter  Corea — 
Their  arrest  and  execution — Their  followers — Mr.  Bemeux, 
head  of  the  mission — He  gains  much  interest  at  court — The 
queen  favours  the  Christians  — Favorable  resolutions  to 
foreigners  taken  by  the  Council  of  State  in  Corea  after  the 
capture  of  Pekin  by  the  Western  Powers — Why  these  resolu- 
tions were  not  carried  out — Repeated  offers  made  to  Mr. 
Berneux  by  the  Government  upon  the  appearance  of  Russian 
vessels  on  the  coast,  and  promises  made  to  him — His  refusal 
— Death  of  the  last  king  of  the  Ni  dynasty — The  queen 
adopts  a child  to  succeed  him — The  father  of  this  boy  usurps 
the  Regency — The  regent — His  bad  character — Sudden  arrest 
of  Mr.  Berneux  and  of  eight  of  his  colleagues — Their  execu- 
tion—Escape  of  the  three  other  foreign  missionaries — Relent- 
less persecution  of  native  converts  and  of  all  persons  suspected 
of  opposition  to  the  regent — Unscrupulous  measures  adopted 
by  the  latter  to  oppress  the  people — He  coins  false  copper 
money  and  compels  its  circulation — Public  hatred  against 
him — Exchange  of  despatches  between  the  French  Charge 
d’Affaires  at  Pekin  and  Prince  Rung  on  the  occasion  of  the 
murder  of  the  French  missionaries — The  French  expedition 
to  Corea — Its  departure — Signal  defeat  and  return  within 
eight  days — Demolition  of  the  town  of  Kangwha — Admiral 
Roze — Voyage  of  the  American  frigate  “Shenandoah”  — 
Impudent  message  delivered  by  the  Corean  authorities  to  her 
captain — Late  reports  of  differences  between  Corea  and  Japan 
— Conclusion. 


Among  the  nations  of  the  universe  who  claim  to 
have  attained  a certain  degree  of  culture,  and 
profess  to  live  in  a state  of  civilization,  there  is 
none  whose  literature  shows  a greater  incomplete- 
ness and  deficiency  respecting  its  own  origin  and 
history  than  that  of  the  Coreans.  It  appears 
almost  as  if  not  one  of  all  pretended  native  scholars 
had  been  willing  or  able  to  write  a record  of  the 
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history  of  the  country,  or  that  the  accounts  left  by 
Japanese  and  Chinese  historians  were  considered 
sufficiently  complete  to  supply  the  want ; for  we 
should  actually  know  nothing  whatever  of  its  his- 
torical past  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  latter,  whom 
alone  we  have  to  thank  for  any  accounts  which  have 
reached  posterity.  The  fullest  and  best  details  we 
find  in  Japanese  writings,  especially  of  the  middle 
ages  and  the  subsequent  centuries,  which  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  close,  but  for  the  most  part 
hostile,  connexion  between  the  two  countries. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  Corea 
has  almost  incessantly  been  the  scene  of  interior 
feuds  and  disorders,  and  of  the  thirst  of  conquest 
of  her  nearest  neighbours,  who  settled  there  either 
their  own  disputes  between  each  other,  or  tried  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  supremacy  over  the 
country  itself.  Since  the  conclusion  of  the  last  war 
with  Japan  only,  and  after  China  had  finally  desisted 
from  fruitlessly  attempting  to  reduce  Corea  to 
submission,  this  hard-tried  country  has  enjoyed  a 
longer  repose,  of  which  the  population,  nearly  ruined 
and  decimated  by  continual  wars  and  disorder,  was 
only  too  much  in  need. 

Of  those  Japanese  works,  which  partly  in  re- 
cording their  own  history,  have  taken  notice  of 
the  events  occurring  in  the  neighbour  country,  and 
partly  directed  their  attention  to  the  history  of 
Corea  alone,  there  are  three  which  deserve  special 
mention  on  account  of  the  highly  interesting  and 
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valuable  information  wliicli  they  furnish  on  the 
greater  part  of  historical  events  in  ancient  times. 
They  are — 

“ Nipponki.”  Chronicle  of  Japan  from  G60  b.c. 
to  006  A.D.  Published  720  a.d.  30  vols. 

“ Nippon-wodai  itsi-van.”  Summary  of  Events 
of  the  Japanese  Government,  661  b.c.  to  1611  a.d. 
Osaka,  1795.  7 vols. 

“ Tsjo-sen  Monogatari  ” History  of  Tchaosien. 
Jedo,  1750.  5 vols. 

Later  historical  works  on  Corea,  of  Chinese  or 
Japanese  origin,  do  not  appear  to  exist;  at  all 
events,  it  is  very  questionable  if  any  such  have  ever 
been  published.  This  is  easily  explained  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  intercourse  with  other  nations 
after  the  wars  gradually  became  more  and  more 
restricted,  until  it  ceased  almost  altogether,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  secluding  policy  of  the  Corean 
Government;  and  as  no  political  events  of  moment 
or  of  interest  to  the  outer  world  have  since  taken 
place,  no  foreign  historian  has  thought  it  worth 
while  to  record  them. 

The  first  mention  of  the  inhabitants  of  Corea  we 
find  in  old  Chinese  chronicles  about  2350  b.c.,  at 
which  period  some  of  the  northern  tribes  are  re- 
ported to  have  entered,  after  many  conflicts,  into  a 
tributary  connexion  with  China.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, appear  as  if  this  dependent  position  had  been 
of  long  duration  at  any  time,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  next  thousand  years  we  find  the  same,  at  times 
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completelj  subjugated,  at  others  again  quite  inde- 
pendent, carrying  on  successful  wars  and  invasions 
into  Chinese  territory,  during  which  they  had  even 
taken  possession,  in  the  1 6th  century  r.c.,  of  the 
provinces  of  Leautong  and  Kiang-nan. 

The  first  really  reliable  accounts  of  Corea  of  his- 
torical value,  however,  commence  only  with  the  12th 
century  B.C.,  at  which  time  the  north-westerly  part 
of  the  peninsula  stands  out  from  the  dark  first. 

These  accounts  are  divided  into  several  sections, 
according  to  the  part  of  the  country  they  respectively 
treat  of — foremost  into  the  historical  records  of  the 
northern  part  next  to  China,  and  into  those  of  the 
three  kingdoms  of  Kaoli,  Petsi,  and  Sinra,  the  first 
authentic  information  upon  which  only  dates  from 
the  year  GO  b.c.  During  the  reign  of  the  Chinese 
emperor  Tcheou,  of  the  Chang  dynasty,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  12th  century  b.c.,  one  of  his  relations, 
called  Kitse  or  Kitsii,  who  lived  at  court,  had  made 
himself  obnoxious  to  the  emperor  by  the  candour 
and  frankness  with  which  he  censured  the  tyrannical 
action  of  the  Government,  and  l)y  his  attempts  to 
induce  the  sovereign  to  adopt  more  lenient  measures. 
Thrown  into  prison,  Kitsii  was  detained  a captive 
until  Tscheou  was  deposed  and  killed  in  the  rebellion 
headed  by  Vouvang,  who  overthrew  the  Chang 
dynasty.  The  new  emperor  set  Kitsii  at  liberty, 
showed  him  great  favour  and  Avished  to  retain  him 
near  his  person  as  adviser ; but  Kitsii  could  not  be 
induced  to  serve  the  man  who  had  deprived  his 
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family  of  the  throne.  He  resolved  to  quit  China, 
and  to  emigrate,  crossed  the  Yalou,  and  settled  on 
the  shores  of  the  river  Pai-shui  (the  Tatung,  or 
Pieng’an  of  to-day),  where  he  founded  a new  king- 
dom, selecting  the  town  of  Pieng’an  as  capital. 
This  new  state  he  named  Tschao-sien,  made  alle- 
giance to  Vouvang  in  1119  n.c.,  and  acknowledged 
the  latter  as  liege  lord,  giving  his  kingdom  a consti- 
tution framed  after  the  Chinese.  Kitsii  himself 
reigned  many  jmars,  and  left  the  newly-founded 
state  in  peace  and  prosperity  to  his  successors. 
The  country  flourished  for  a considerable  time 
under  their  rule,  until  the  struggles  and  disorders 
which  had  broken  out  in  adjacent  China  led  to  the 
dismemberment  of  this  empire,  and  affected  Tschao- 
sien  itself.  China  had  been  cut  up  into  seven 
kingdoms,  called  Tsou,  Tchao,  Tsin,  Yen  or  Yan, 
Han,  Tsi  and  Quei.  Of  these  Yen  was  the  nearest 
to  Corea.  The  kingdom  of  Yen  was  originally  com- 
posed only  of  the  province  of  Petcheli ; but  had 
soon  after  mastered  Leautong,  and  thence  extended 
its  conquests  to  Tschaosien,  although  Kitsu’s  suc- 
cessors had  formally  acknowledged  the  sovereignty 
of  Yen,  and  had  reigned  as  vassals  of  the  latter 
(403 — 222  B.C.).  Yen  was  not  long,  however,  to 
remain  independent.  Tsin,  the  king  of  Tsin  made 
war  upon  it,  vanquished  it  and  the  five  other  king- 
doms, and  declared  himself  emperor  of  re-united  China, 
adopting  the  name  of  Tsin-chi-hoang  (246  b.c.). 

During  the  reign  of  this  emperor  a wooden  wall 
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was  erected  to  mark  tlie  frontier  between  the  two 
countries,  which  exists  to  this  day.^ 

The  dynasty  founded  by  Tsin  did  not  enjoy  its 
rule  for  a long:  time.  Under  the  reig:n  of  his  son 
and  successor,  China  was  overrun  by  the  Huns,  and 
again  divided  into  many  small  parts.  The  kingdom 
of  Yen  was  re-established,  and  Tschaosien  was  again 
made  an  independent  kingdom,  after  Kiao-tong,  or 
Kitschiin,  had  overthrown  the  Kitsti  dynasty,  of 
which  forty-one  kings  had  reigned  in  unbroken 
succession  (221 — 2U3  b.c.).  During  these  troubles 

a great  many  people  had  fled  from  the  Chinese 
border  provinces  into  Corea,  where  they  had  been 
hospitably  received  by  Kiao-tong,  who  gave  them 
large  allotments  of  land  to  live  upon. 

The  Yen  dynasty,  which  had  given  its  name  to 
the  kingdom,  soon  shared  the  fate  of  the  other 
short-lived  dynastical  houses.  Kaoutsou,  the  foun- 
der of  the  Han  dynasty,  overthrew  the  same  after  a 
long  series  of  feuds,  expelled  the  reigning  family, 
and  after  having  reconipiered  and  reunited  all  por- 
tions of  the  divided  empire,  made  himself  emperor 
of  the  whole.  "While  these  combats  lasted,  Queiman 
(Cor.  Weiman),  a descendant  of  the  house  of  Yen, 
collected  a numerous  body  of  people  devoted  to  the 
same,  and,  after  the  head  of  the  family  had  sought 
refugfe  with  the  Huns,  he  went  with  his  followers 

’ Beyond  tliis  wooden  w.!!!  a small  jdece  of  territory  has  been 
left,  which  has  been  accepted  as  neutral  ground  by  both  States, 
which  no  one  is  allowed  to  enter  without  special  permit. 
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to  Corea,  where  he  allied  himself  with  the  fugitives, 
who  had  previously  been  kindly  received  by  Kiao- 
tong,  whom  he  deposed,  and  possessed  himself  of  the 
royal  dignity.  After  strengthening  his  authority, 
he  turned  against  the  independent  Corean  tribes  of 
the  Utsii  and  Weime,  subjugated  them  after  several 
severe  struggles,  and  having  made  his  peace  with 
the  Han  family,  then  reigning  in  China,  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Chinese  emperor  in  his  possessions, 
who  approved  of  and  appointed  him  as  prince  and 
vassal  of  all  the  territories  beyond  the  wooden  boun- 
dary-wall. Some  time  previous!}'  he  had  chosen 
Pieng’an  as  his  capital.  His  dynasty  Avas  not,  how- 
ever, more  fortunate  than  many  of  the  others  before 
alluded  to,  and  Avas  only  of  short  duration.  Already, 
during  the  reign  of  his  son  and  successor  (128  b.c.), 
180,000  of  the  vanquished  tribe  of  the  ^Veime  had 
emigrated  to  Leautong,  where  they  had  placed 
themseh^es  under  the  protection  of  the  Chinese 
emperor.  Yen-Kiii  (Chin.  Yon-Kiou),  grandson  of 
Weiman,  resolved  1o  free  himself  from  the  Chinese 
supremacy,  killed  the  ambassador  of  the  emperor 
at  his  court  (110  B.c.),  and  refused  to  obey  the 
latter  any  longer.  Upon  this  the  emperor  lYuti 
attacked  him  conjointly  Avith  the  lYeime  under  his 
protection,  but  had  to  retire  scA'erely  beaten. 
Unable  to  vanquish  Y'enkiii,  aa'Iio  was  about  to 
folloAV  up  his  success  by  imaiding  the  Chinese 
territory,  "\Yuti  at  last  found  means  to  have  the 
Corean  king  murdered  by  some  of  his  own  people 
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(108  B.C.),  thereby  putting  an  end  to  the  reign  of 
the  descendants  of  Weiman.  Deprived  of  its  ener- 
getic and  warlike  chief,  the  country  had  to  submit 
to  the  sway  of  the  emperor,  and  accepted  his  pro- 
tection, who  treated  it  just  like  a Chinese  province, 
and  not  as  a separate,  though  tributary  state. 
Things  remained  in  this  condition  until  about 
30  B.C.,  at  which  time  a part  of  Tschaosien,  taking 
advantage  of  the  disorders  which  had  broken  out 
afresh  in  China,  and  had  much  weakened  the  power 
and  influence  of  tlie  Han  dynasty,  separated  from 
the  empire,  and  again  formed  a state  by  itself,  but 
still  remained  tributary ; while  the  other  portions 
of  the  old  kingdom  for  some  time  longer  remained 
under  Chinese  rule,  until  they  also  joined  the  por- 
tion that  had  been  freed. 

Up  to  this  period  Tschaosien,  forming  the  north- 
west of  the  present  Corea,  had  been  the  only  part 
of  tliat  country  that  had  become  more  closely  con- 
nected with  China.  The  tracts  to  the  north-east, 
south-west,  and  to  the  south,  were  occupied  by 
different  independent  tribes,  and  little  more  is 
known  of  the  latter  up  to  about  100  b.c.  than 
that  they  were  ruled  by  chiefs  of  their  own  clans. 
In  course  of  time  three  kingdoms,  Kaoli,  Petsi  and 
Sinra  were  formed  out  of  these  various  elements, 
subsisting  by  the  side  of  Tschaosien,  at  a later 
date  fighting  either  beside  or  against  China,  and 
almost  incessantly  at  feud  with  each  other,  until 
Sinra  gained  the  predominance,  about  the  middle 
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of  the  8th  century  a.d.,  and  kept  the  same  up  to 
the  16th  century.  It  was  then  supplanted  in  the 
leading  position  by  Kaoli,  which  united  under  its 
supremacy  all  those  parts  of  Corea  which  hitherto 
had  been  separated  from  each  other,  and  constituted 
the  whole  into  one  single  State.  We  possess  the  fol- 
lowing dates  upon  the  origin  of  these  kingdoms  ; — 
Foundation  of  Kaoli. — The  north-east  part  of  the 
peninsula,  composed  of  the  mountainous  parts  of 
the  present  provinces  of  Han-kiang  and  a portion 
of  Kang-ouen,  was  inhabited  by  the  tribe  of  the 
Utsii  (Cor.  Oktso),  subdivided  in  those  of  the  north, 
east,  and  south.  This  tribe  possessed  no  single 
chief  of  its  own,  but  the  different  clans  and  heads 
of  families  shared  in  the  general  government.  Their 
northern  neighbours  were  the  lieu,  the  ancestors 
of  the  Mantchu  of  later  times,  and  the  people  of 
the  kingdom  of  Fuyii;  to  the  south  bved  the  tribe 
of  the  Weime  (Cor.  Uimack),  in  the  remaining  part 
of  the  present  province  of  Kang-ouen.  The  latter, 
after  ha\dng  been  subdued  by  Weiman,  had  been 
brought  under  the  rule  of  China,  on  the  overthrow 
of  the  grandson  of  the  former  (108  b.c.).  Prince 
Tchuming^  a relation  of  the  imperial  family,  fled 
to  these  Utsii  from  Fuyii.  He  succeeded  in  uniting 
the  clans  of  this  tribe  under  his  dominion,  and  is 
to  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  kingdom, 
which  he  called  Kaokiuli,  or  Kaoli,  after  his  family 

’ Chapter  i.  The  Corean  legend  on  the  foundation  of  Kaoli 
refers  to  this  prince. 
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name,  Kao  (Cor.  Ko,  i.  e.  “ high”),  he  himself  taking 
the  title  Tung-ming-wang,  “ King  of  the  Eastern 
Light.”  The  state  at  that  time  comprised  twelve 
clans,  with  together  40,000  to  50,000  families. 

Foundation  of  Petsi  (Cor.  Paiktse  ^)- — 

the  west  coast,  south  of  the  river  Han  Keang  (the 
Kan-kiang),  lived  the  Mahan,  in  the  present  pro- 
vinces Kienkei  and  Tsongtson,  To  these  fled  Kaot- 
song,  king  of  Tschaosien,  upon  his  dethronement 
by  Weiman,  seized  the  power  over  a part  of  them, 
and  had  founded  a dynasty,  which  retained  the  reins 
of  government  up  to  18  b.c.,  but  was  then  deposed 
by  one  of  the  Mahan  chiefs,  called  Tchungmen. 
This  new  king  subdued  the  remainder  of  the  tribe, 
that  had  retained  its  independence  hitherto,  chose 
the  town  of  Hire  as  capital,  and  called  the  new  state 
Siptse  (Chin.  Schi-tsi-hu).  Later  on  the  Mahan 
were  joined  by  the  kindred  tribe  of  the  Pien-han,  and 
extended  their  rule  over  the  whole  south-western 
part  of  the  present  Corea ; on  which  occasion  the  old 
name  of  the  kingdom  was  altered  into  Petsi,  that  is, 
“ the  hundred  set  over  the  water.”  The  number 
of  inhabitants  at  this  period  had  reached  about 
100,000  families. 

Foundation  of  Sinra. — The  soutlnwest  part  of  tlie 
peninsula,  now  taken  up  by  the  province  of  Kjon- 
tsdn,  was  occupied  by  the  Shin-han  (Cor.  Sinhan), 
who  claimed  descent  from  members  of  the  Tsli 
dynasty.  These  Sinhan  appear  early  to  have  been 
more  civilized  than  their  northern  neighbours ; they 
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Avere  better  mannered  and  more  accomplished,  built 
towns  and  castles,  and  possessed  a hereditary 
nobility  which  reigned  over  the  different  clans.  One 
of  their  number,  He-kiu-sche  (Cor.  Huk-ko-se),  sub- 
dued the  other  noble  chiefs  (57  b.c.),  possessed  himself 
of  the  government  and  founded  a dynasty,  giving  the 
name  of  Sue-fa-lo  (Cor.  Sjb-pbr-ra)  to  the  kingdom. 
His  successors  maintained  themselves  for  many 
centuries  after : the  twenty-second  of  this  line 

changed  the  name  into  Sinra,  and  took  the  title  of 
Klie-wang.  Upon  this  dynasty  becoming  extinct, 
the  families  of  Sho  and  Kin  (Cor.  lack  and  Kum) 
assumed  the  royal  dignity. 

At  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  these  three  states 
there  existed  a notable  difference  in  language  and 
customs  as  well  between  the  various  tribes  com- 
posing them,  as  also  with  the  people  of  Tschaosien. 
Though  for  the  greater  part  descendants  of  one 
race,  the  origin  and  growtli  of  this  diversity  and 
dissimilarity  had  been  greatly  favoured  by  the 
mountainous  character  of  the  country,  which  kept 
them  politically  separated  and  rendered  communi- 
cation with  each  other  difficult.  It  was  only  after 
the  warlike  events  just  recorded  had  caused  a com- 
plete revolution  of  the  existing  state  of  things,  and 
had  brought  about  a closer  connexion  of  the  various 
tribes,  that  this  dissimilarity  slowly  disappeared, 
though  not  completely  enough  to  eradicate  all  traces 
of  it  to  this  day. 

About  the  year  12  A.n.,  Tschaosien  was  again 
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subdued  bj  the  Emperor  of  China,  who  then  turned 
against  Kaoli,  deposing  its  king.  Himself  removed 
bj  a revolution  (a.d.  25),  the  old  state  was  re-esta- 
blished in  Kaoli. 

The  power  and.  influence  of  the  latter  appears  to 
have  considerably  increased  from  this  time  forward, 
for  not  only  did  it  attack  China  itself  during  several 
wars,  which  lasted  many  years,  but  conducted  the 
same  with  so  much  success  and  luck,  that  its  armies 
penetrated  to  the  northern  frontier  of  the  province 
of  Leautong  and  into  the  adjacent  Fuyii,  and.  sub- 
jected these  parts  for  a considerable  period  to  its 
rule.  With  alternate  success  the  different  states 
then  carried  on  war  against  each  other.  About 
A.D.  200  the  Japanese  invaded  the  state  of  Sinra  for 
the  first  time,  were  joined  by  Petsi  against  the 
former,  and  got  hold  of  the  country. 

Goei'-king,  king  of  Kaoli,  again  invaded  the 
Chinese  frontier  districts  (a.d.  272)  and  devastated 
the  same,  but  at  length  he  had  to  give  way  to  the 
superior  force  brought  against  him,  and  lost  not 
only  all  his  former  conquests  but  had  his  capital 
lluon-tu  (Hiventu)  destroyed,  a.d.  312.  Kaoli  took 
possession  of  the  town  of  Pieng’an,  and  recaptured 
all  lands  of  which  it  had  been  deprived  seventy  years 
ago.  Under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Ming-ti,  Quei- 
kong,  king  of  Kaoli,  again  invaded  and  laid  waste 
the  greater  }>art  of  Leautong.  Defeated  at  last  and 
dethroned,  Kgan  was  chosen  as  his  successor,  who 
became  tributary  to  China.  Durino:  the  jjovernment 
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of  the  latter’s  successor  the  creed  of  Buddha  was 
first  introduced  into  Corea,  a.d.  372,  The  kino: 
Kaolien  raised  Pieng’an  again  to  the  rank  of  capital, 
allied  himself  with  Sinra  against  Petsi,  which  he 
partly  subdued,  destroying  its  capital.  The  king  of 
Petsi  succeeded  only  150  years  later  in  repossessing 
himself  of  the  country  of  which  he  had  been  robbed. 
In  A.D,  562,  Sinra  invaded  Petsi,  rose  against  the 
Japanese,  who  had  obtained  a footing  in  the  country, 
and  expelling  them,  put  an  end  to  their  rule.  In 
A.D.  589,  Kaoli  invaded  China  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Mantchus,  and  having  reconquered  Leautong, 
retained  possession  of  this  province  for  several 
years. 

During  the  reign  of  the  Song  dynasty  in  China, 
Yuen,  king  of  Kaoli,  again  invaded  Leautong,  which 
he  incorporated  with  his  kingdom.  The  emperor 
Yangti  demanded  repeatedly,  but  in  vain,  the  resti- 
tution of  the  province  and  the  submission  of  Yuen  : 
his  summons  having  been  refused  in  a contemptuous 
and  scornful  manner,  he  took  the  field  against  Corea 
with  a large  army,  a.d.  611.  He  succeeded  in 
penetrating  as  far  as  the  capital  Pieng’an,  after 
having  broken  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  enemy; 
but  here  his  progress  was  stopped,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  losses  he  had  sustained  and  finding  him- 
self short  of  provisions.  Thrice  he  renewed  his 
attempt  to  reduce  Yuen  to  submission,  but  with  no 
better  success  than  at  first,  and  he  had  at  last  to 
content  himself  with  leaving  the  king  of  Kaoli  in 
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tlie  undisturbed  possession  of  bis  conquests  and  to 
cede  Leautong  to  bim.  Kien,  tbe  son  of  Yuen,  bad 
not,  however,  tbe  good  fortune  to  keep  tbe  greatly 
enlarged  state  inherited  from  bis  father.  He  was 
assassinated  by  bis  own  courtiers  after  a short  reign ; 
Taitsong,  emperor  of  China,  availed  himself  of  tbe 
opportunity  to  avenge  the  defeat  and  ignominy 
suffered  by  bis  father  and  predecessor,  and  seriously 
weakened  by  inner  disorder  and  tedious  warfare, 
Kaoli  was  no  longer  in  a position  to  offer  resistance 
to  tbe  formidable  Chinese  armies,  but  submitted  to 
tbe  supremacy  of  China,  after  having  been  deprived 
of  all  tbe  conquests  hitherto  made.  About  a.d.  642 
the  country  had,  however,  so  far  recovered,  that  its 
king,  Kaotsan,  felt  sufficiently  strong  and  powerful  to 
shake  off  the  Chinese  yoke  and  to  refuse  to  obey 
China  any  more.  Attacked  by  the  latter,  leagued 
with  Sinra,  he  remained  victorious,  and  not  only 
maintained  his  independence,  but  allied  himself  with 
Petsi  against  Sinra,  and  took  possession  of  a great 
portion  of  its  territory.  Severely  pressed,  Sinra 
asked  the  assistance  of  the  emperor  Kaotsong,  and 
with  the  help  of  the  latter  first  overcame  Petsi,  and 
later  Kaoli,  after  a severe  struggle,  although  both 
these  states  had  been  assisted  and  supported  by  the 
Japanese,  who  then  were  likewise  expelled  the 
country.  In  a.d.  687  the  grandson  of  Kaotsan  was 
reinvested  as  king  of  Kaoli  by  the  Empress  Vou- 
heou,  joined  Tschaosien,  which  had  been  for  years 
in  the  possession  of  China,  to  the  newly  established 
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state,  and  gave  to  the  kingdom  thus  enlarged  the 
name  of  Tschaosien,  which  denomination  was  not, 
however,  generally  adopted. 

The  rehabilitation  and  aggrandizement  of  Kaoli 
awakened  the  old  jealousy  of  the  other  Corean 
States  afresh,  and  caused  new  quarrels,  which  led 
to  continual  strife  during  a series  of  seventy  years 
between  them.  This  warfare  was  carried  on  with  more 
or  less  success  by  the  contending  States,  until  Sinra 
finally  succeeded  in  decidedly  getting  the  upper 
hand,  and  after  ha\ung  subdued  Petsi  and  Kaoli, 
held  the  undisputed  sway  of  the  whole  of  the 
peninsula  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Yalou 
river. 

After  the  submission  and  dissolution  of  the 
kingdom  of  Kaoli,  several  smaller  districts  of  the 
same,  combining  with  the  territory  as  far  as  the 
river  Liao  in  Leautong,  to  the  west  of  the  great 
^Yhite  Mountains,  had  formed  themselves  into  a new 
State,  called  Pohai,  which  did  not  last  long,  and 
which  ceased  to  exist  independently  after  the  assault 
of  the  Mongolians  in  922  a.d. 

From  the  year  755  a.d.  up  to  the  beginning  of 
the  10th  century  Sinra  maintained  its  undisputed 
rule  over  the  subdued  countries.  In  904  a.d., 
however,  the  old  Kaoli  roused  itself,  and  electins: 
Yang-kien  as  chief  and  sovereign,  succeeded  in 
throwing  off  the  supremacy  of  Sinra,  and  in  re-esta- 
blishing its  former  independence.  Encouraged  by 
the  example  set  by  Kaoli,  and  supported  by  the 
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same,  Petsi  soon  followed  its  lead  and  likewise  freed 
itself  from  the  Sinra  yoke. 

But  Vang-kien  was  not  satisfied  with  the  re- 
covery and  re-establishment  of  his  empire,  and 
aspired  to  gain  for  Kaoli  the  supremacy  which  Sinra 
had  retained  up  to  this  period.  In  league  with 
Petsi,  the  old  rival  of  the  latter,  be  invaded 
Sinra,  deposed  the  reigning  dynasty,  and  took 
possession  of  the  country,  which  he  joined  to  his 
own  dominions.  In  927  a.d.  he  left  his  old  capital 
Pieng’an  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Song-yo  (the 
Sun-to  of  to-day),  which  city  remained  the  seat  of 
the  kings  of  Corea  up  to  1397  a.d.  After  the  sub- 
jection of  Sinra  he  turned  (93-5  a.d.)  against  his  old 
ally  Petsi,  whom  he  conquered  likewise ; upon  which 
the  three  kingdoms,  now  united,  were  called  Kaoli, 
a name  which  was  retained  to  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

The  first  part  of  the  history  of  Corea  closes  with 
the  final  victory  of  Kaoli  over  Sinra  and  Petsi,  and 
the  union  of  the  three  into  one  State.  These 
kingdoms,  now  thoroughly  subdued,  never  recovered 
their  old  position  and  independence,  and  composed 
from  that  time  forward  the  undivided  kingdom  of 
Corea,  such  as  it  lias  been  maintained  to  the 
])resent  day.  And  lastly,  960  a.d.,  the  king  of 
Corea  promised  allegiance  to  the  Chinese  Emperor, 
Taitsou,  and  acknowledged  the  latter  as  his  liege 
lord. 

By  the  termination  of  these  lengthy  wars,  which 
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naturally  had  led  to  the  weakening  and  nearly  to 
the  complete  ruin  of  the  peninsula,  tranquillity  and 
peace  were  at  last  restored  for  a time,  which  were 
sadly  needed  for  its  re-imdgoration.  China,  en- 
feebled and  torn  by  internal  disorder,  no  longer 
had  the  power  to  undertake  anything  hostile  against 
Corea,  and  at  that  time  appears  to  have  hardly  been 
in  a position  to  maintain  her  supremacy  more  than 
by  name;  and  the  country,  so  long  and  severely 
tried,  had  time  to  recover  quiet  and  rest  after  all  the 
vicissitudes  endured.  This  lasted  up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  13th  century,  when  renewed  disturbances 
and  revolutions  in  China  were  to  put  an  end  to  this 
peaceful  state. 

The  Mongolians,  led  by  Zenghis-khan,  had  made 
themselves  masters  of  all  Eastern  Asia,  had  de- 
throned the  reigning  dynasty  of  Song  in  China ; 
and  Zenghis-khan  himself  had  taken  the  name  of 
Taitsou,  and  the  title  of  Emperor  (1209 — 1215  a.d.). 
Afraid  of  the  growing  power  of  the  Corean  Em- 
pire, he  attempted  to  rid  himself  of  the  dangerous 
neighbourhood  by  subduing  the  same.  A Chinese 
army  was  sent  into  Corea,  which  crossed  the  Yalou 
and  took  possession  of  the  principal  cities  in  the 
north  and  on  the  east  coast.  But  Zenghis-khan 
soon  needed  all  his  forces  for  his  more  important 
enterprise  in  India,  which  diverted  his  attention 
again  from  Corea ; and  upon  the  king  Tche-vang 
declaring  his  readiness  to  become  tributary,  he 
contented  himself  with  the  success  obtained,  and 
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withdrew  his  hordes.  His  son  and  successor,  Octai, 
desirous  of  carrying  out  the  work  begun  by  his  pre- 
decessor, tried  to  force  Mongolian  officers  upon  the 
Coreans,  against  whom  the  people  soon  rose  and 
slayed  every  one  of  them.  Enraged  at  the  assassina- 
tion of  his  officials  and  the  disgrace  that  had  been 
inflicted  upon  his  authority,  Octai  despatched  a for- 
midable army,  under  the  command  of  the  Tartar  chief 
Tsalita,  against  Corea,  who  succeeded  in  subduing  a 
large  portion  of  the  country.  The  request  of  the 
Corean  king,  submitted  to  Octai  by  his  brother,  to 
withdraw  his  troops,  with  the  agreement  to  become 
tributary,  was  refused ; whereupon  the  king,  power- 
less to  resist,  fled  into  the  mountains  on  the  east 
coast.  Octai  then  divided  the  country  into  several 
departments,  whicli  were  governed  by  Mongolian 
officials.  But  already  in  the  year  following  the 
people  rose  again  on  all  sides  against  the  authorities 
forced  upon  them,  killing,  without  exception,  all 
those  who  were  foreigners ; while  the  king,  who  had 
collected  an  army  in  the  mountains,  advanced  upon 
the  invaders,  w’ho,  abandoned  by  their  former  luck, 
lost  a great  number  of  their  people  and  their  leader 
in  the  very  first  battle  that  took  place.  Afraid  of 
still  greater  losses,  Octai  was  induced  to  conclude 
peace  upon  the  conditions  previously  proposed  to 
him,  and  to  quit  Corea  with  his  troops.  A meeting 
between  Octai  and  the  king  of  Corea  was  arranged 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  when  the  latter  was 
treated  with  great  regard  and  distinction,  wdiich 
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induced  him  to  leave  his  young  son  at  Octai’s  court, 
■who  faithfully  promised  to  have  the  prince  educated 
in  a -way  befitting  his  rank  and  station. 

The  friendly  relations  thus  established  bet-vreen 
the  two  reigning  families  continued  under  Koyou,  or 
Kouei,  the  son  of  Octai.  His  reign  was,  however, 
a short  one.  Mangou  succeeding  him  as  emperor, 
a sovereign  of  warlike  and  ambitious  character,  was 
but  ill-inclined  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
predecessors  and  to  maintain  the  peaceful  intercourse 
with  Corea : he  soon  pronounced  his  will  and 
intention  to  extend  his  own  power  by  the  total 
subjection  of  the  people  with  whom  his  father  and 
grandfather  had  lived  on  good  terms  for  years. 
Breaking  the  peace  suddenly  and  without  notice,  he 
overran  the  country  with  his  hordes,  and  penetrated 
far  into  the  same  ; but,  although  successful  at  first, 
he  could  not  get  the  population,  which  remained 
faithful  to  their  own  king,  to  acknowledge  him  as 
ruler.  All  attempts  to  re-establish  friendly  and 
peaceable  relations  upon  the  base  of  the  old  treaties 
were  frustrated  through  the  obstinate  refusal  of 
Mangou  to  listen  to  any  other  terms  than  those  of  a 
total  submission ; and  the  war  was  about  to  break 
out  afresh,  when  it  was  stopped  by  the  sudden  death 
of  Mangou,  which  put  an  end  to  the  ambitious 
projects  he  entertained. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  illustrious  son  Kublai, 
by  far  the  most  eminent  prince  of  the  Mongolian 
dynasty.  Under  his  reign  the  power  of  the  Mon- 
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golians  rose  to  its  highest  point : with  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Asiatic  Continent  at  his  feet,  his  am- 
bition did  not  shrink  from  the  plan  of  conquering 
and  vanquishing  Europe,  into  which  he  carried  terror 
and  dismay  by  dauntlessly  penetrating  into  the  same 
as  far  as  Bohemia.  More  judicious  and  foreseeing 
than  his  predecessor  Mangou,  and  already  planning 
the  conquest  and  submission  of  Japan,  he  soon  per- 
ceived his  own  advantage  in  cultivating  the  friendship 
of  the  Coreans,  to  secure  their  help  and  assistance. 
He  lost  no  time  in  renewing  the  amicable  relations 
which  had  formerly  subsisted  between  the  two  courts  ; 
sent  back  the  son  of  the  late  king,  who  had  been 
retained  at  the  Chinese  court,  with  a splendid  suite; 
and,  setting  all  imprisoned  Coreans  at  liberty,  he 
gave  them  safe  conduct  to  their  home.  Grateful  for 
all  these  proofs  of  favour  and  benevolence,  Corea 
heartily  joined  Kublai-khan  in  the  execution  of  his 
Japan  enterprise,  and  fully  shared  all  the  mishaps 
and  disasters  which  attended  the  undertaking. 
(1281  A.D.) 

A powerful  and  numerous  fleet  was  equipped  in 
Corean  ports,  to  conduct  the  united  armies  to  Japan. 
But  this  formidable  armada,  after  having  passed 
Firato  without  accident,  was  overtaken  by  a fearful 
tempest  near  the  island  of  Iki,  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  ships  were  totally  lost,  with  all  the  crew 
and  soldiers  on  board,  while  those  who  had  been 
wrecked  and  thrown  upon  the  Japanese  coasts 
were  killed  by  the  infuriated  natives  without  pity, 
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It  is  reported,  that  out  of  all  those  who  had  saved 
themselves  on  the  shores  of  Japan,  only  three  Mon- 
golians were  spared  the  fate  of  their  companions, 
under  condition  to  bring  back  to  their  homes  the 
news  of  the  defeat  and  of  the  total  annihilation  of  the 
mighty  fleet  and  army  intended  for  the  destruction 
of  Japan.  After  this  severe  loss  Kublai-khan  de- 
sisted from  all  further  attempts  to  conquer  Japan, 
greatly  disgusted  at  the  frustration  of  the  scheme 
he  had  so  long  and  arduously  conceived.  But  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  his  reign  he  remained  on  good 
terms  with  his  Corean  allies,  to  whom  he  gave,  until 
his  death,  many  proofs  of  his  unaltered  goodwill  and 
friendship. 

This  great  and  wise  prince  had,  however,  hardly 
retired  from  the  scene,  when,  under  his  weak  and 
effeminate  successors,  the  Mongolian  power  receded 
fast  from  the  height  of  strength  and  splendour  it  had 
reached  during  Kublai’s  hfetime,  and  was  put  an  end 
to  only  a few  years  later  in  the  downfall  of  his 
dynasty.  The  Mings  drove  his  family  from  the 
throne  of  China,  and  after  consolidating  their  rule 
they  renewed  the  old  tributary  relations  with  Corea. 
Up  to  the  end  of  the  14th  century  the  peace  of  the 
latter  country  was  neither  internally  nor  externally 
disturbed,  and  it  prospered  in  every  respect.  But 
before  its  close  the  long  pent-up  jealousy  between 
the  great  and  most  powerful  nobles  broke  out  into 
open  dynastic  struggles  about  the  government  of  the 
country,  which  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  reign- 
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ing  house  of  Wang,  and  led  to  the  ascension  of 
the  Ni  (Chinese  Li)  family  on  the  Corean  throne 
(1397  A.D.).  The  latter  had  long  since  endeavoured 
to  possess  itself  of  the  royal  dignity  and  power,  and 
was  fortunate  enough  to  maintain  itself  in  an  un- 
broken line  of  sovereigns  up  to  our  times  (1864), 
when  it  became  extinct  at  the  death  of  the  last  king:. 

Ni,  the  head  and  founder  of  the  new  dynasty,  was 
one  of  the  best  and  wisest  kings  who  ever  ruled 
Corea.  He  gave  the  country  its  old  name  Tschao- 
sien,  chose  the  town  of  Wang-sien  (the  present 
Sabul)  as  his  capital  and  residence  on  account  of  its 
central  situation,  and  first  introduced  the  divisional 
system  of  the  eight  provinces  and  of  districts,  still 
extant  in  our  days. 

Taking  firmly  hold  of  the  reins  of  government,  he 
caused  many  salutary  laws  and  institutions  to  be 
established,  consolidated  his  power  by  entering 
into  a tributary  treaty  with  China  and  by  forming 
an  alliance  of  peace  and  amity  with  Japan. 

Corea  enjoyed  now  for  fully  two  hundred  years, 
under  the  reign  of  the  new  dynasty,  the  blessings  of 
peace  and  the  fruits  of  a growing  prosperity.  The 
different  tribes,  who  had  in  protracted  struggles 
mutually  weakened  and  destroyed  each  other,  and 
for  a long  time  had  to  suffer  from  the  consequences, 
slowly  commenced  to  intermingle,  as  soon  as  the 
grounds  upon  which  their  former  jealousy  was  based 
had  disappeared  in  their  union.  The  period,  begin- 
ning with  the  accession  of  the  Ni  up  to  the  Japanese 
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wars,  may  undoubtedly  be  called  the  most  bappy  in 
the  history  of  this  severely  tried  country.  On 
friendly  and  amicable  terms  with  her  neighbours, 
who  had  neither  the  power  nor  the  inclination  to 
busy  themselves  with  the  affairs  of  others,  as  they 
themselves  were  too  much  occupied  witli  their  own, 
Corea  grew  strong  under  the  government  of  a line 
of  wise  sovereigns,  who  issued  good  laws,  and  who 
tried  to  protect  the  people  against  the  oppression  of 
the  nobility  as  well  as  against  extortion  of  the  offi- 
cials, greatly  to  the  benefit  of  general  prosperity  and 
welfare. 

In  this  peaceful  state  the  country  remained  undis- 
turbed to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  At 
this  period  there  reigned  in  Japan  the  Taikoon 
(Shiogoon)  Daiko  Fidejbsi,  a man  of  warlike  and 
ambitious  disposition,  to  whom  the  treaty  concluded 
between  China  and  Japan  in  1368  a. d.,  which  rendered 
the  latter  empire  tributary  to  the  former,  had  been 
an  obnoxious  stumbling-block  ever  since  his  acces- 
sion. Threatened  and  impeded  by  the  growing  in- 
fluence of  his  own  feudal  nobility  in  the  exercise  of 
his  sovereign  prerogative,  he  availed  himself  gladly, 
under  pretence  of  throwing  off  the  hated  Chinese 
yoke  and  supremacy,  of  the  opportunity  to  employ 
the  warlike  propensities  of  his  people  without,  and  to 
divert  their  attention  from  inner  affairs.  He  re- 
solved not  only  to  get  rid  of  the  Chinese  authority, 
but  to  conquer  China  itself  (1591  a.d.).  For  this 
purpose  he  first  addressed  his  request  to  the  king  of 
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Corea  to  join  him  in  this  proposed  attack.  Nothing 
daunted  by  the  distinct  refusal  of  the  Corean  govern- 
ment, which,  under  the  just  plea  of  the  long  existing 
peace  and  the  friendly  relations  with  the  emperor  of 
China,  declined  to  assist  him,  Fidejosi  directed  his 
ire  first  against  Corea.  He  landed,  1592,  with  a 
well  equipped  army  of  150,000  men  in  the  south  of 
the  peninsula,  and  rapidly  penetrating  into  the 
country,  which  was  powerless  to  opiiose  him,  he  took, 
within  a short  space  of  time,  possession  of  the  entire 
kingdom  as  far  as  the  Yalou  and  the  Tumen.  The 
capital,  Saoul,  had  been  taken  and  destroyed  during 
his  victorious  march,  and  Corea  lay  helpless  and 
prostrate  at  his  feet.  It  was  only  when  the  country 
was  in  such  a strait,  that  China,  on  whose  account 
alone  Corea  was  waged  war  with,  made  at  last  an  exer- 
tion, after  repeated  urgent  and  pressing  demands  for 
assistance,  and  sent  a strong  army  into  the  field  against 
the  common  enemy.  This  army  crossed  the  Corean 
frontier,  repulsed  the  small,  dismembered  Japanese 
bands,  and  penetrated  to  the  old  capital,  Pieng’an, 
where  it  was  opposed  by  the  main  body  of  the 
enemy’s  army.  A sanguinary  battle  was  fought  here, 
in  which  the  Chinese  were  completely  beaten  and 
routed  by  the  well  disciplined  and  better  led  Japanese, 
after  which  all  larger  towns  were  strongly  garrisoned 
and  fortified  by  the  latter,  who  treated  the  country 
like  a proHnce  of  their  own,  and  altogether  like  their 
property.  A groat  number  of  Coreans  were  killed, 
others  were  carried  off  into  captivity.  Another 
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newly  formed  Chinese  army,  of  considerable  strength, 
marched  again  into  Corea  in  1593,  without  obtaining 
any  successes,  or  being  able  to  eject  the  Japanese  from 
the  firm  positions  they  occupied.  Strangely  enough, 
the  last  had  neither  followed  up  their  advantage  after 
the  decisive  defeat  of  the  Chinese,  nor  carried  into 
effect  the  original  plan  of  humbling  and  invading 
China  itself.  Most  likely  the  losses  sustained  by 
Daiko  Fidejosi  had  been  very  considerable,  and  he 
had  great  difficulties  in  reinforcing  his  army ; which 
supposition  is  borne  out  by  the  fact,  that  he  showed 
himself  disposed  to  make,  and  finally  concluded 
peace,  1593,  in  consequence  of  which  he  left  north 
Corea  with  his  army,  and  only  retained  the  fortified 
places  in  the  south  in  his  possession. 

Events  which  happened  a few  years  later  go,  how- 
ever, far  to  prove  that  the  peaceful  disposition  of  the 
Japanese  Taikoon  was  not  to  be  taken  in  earnest, 
and  that  he  had  neither  forgotten  the  refusal  of  the 
Corean  Government  to  join  him,  nor  forgiven  its 
alliance  with  China.  Ceding  only  to  necessity,  he 
had  postponed  his  revenge  to  a more  favourable 
opportunity,  and  until  such  time  when  his  weakened 
and  disorganized  forces  were  sufficiently  strengthened 
and  reinvigorated. 

When,  in  the  year  1596,  the  Emperor  of  China 
sent  an  embassy  to  Nipon,  it  was  joined  by  Corean 
envoys.  The  former,  transmittmg  a letter  from  the 
emperor  to  the  Taikoon, was  at  least  received;  while 
the  Corean  envoys  were  not  only  denied  admittance 
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to  bis  presence,  but  were  sent  back  in  an  insulting 
manner,  and  bad  to  leave  Japan  witbout  being  able 
to  fulfil  tbeir  mission.  The  letter  from  the  Chinese 
emperor  presented  to  the  Taikoon  a new  and  long- 
looked-for  occasion  to  wreak  bis  rage  upon  Corea. 
Amidst  many  assurances  of  friendship  and  regard 
which  the  letter  contained,  the  ambitious  and 
touchy  prince  was  greatly  provoked  by  its  tenour 
of  studied  affability,  and  the  final  promise  to  con- 
firm him  in  his  feudal  tenure  for  the  future,  a 
dependence  of  which  Fidejosi  was  altogether  loath 
to  hear.  Collecting  an  army  of  130,000  men,  he 
invaded  Corea,  for  the  second  time,  in  1597,  and 
advanced  with  such  impetuosity  that  nothing  could 
withstand  him.  Several  fruitless  attempts  were 
made  by  the  opposing  Chinese  army  to  drive  his 
troops  out  of  the  fortified  places  which  they  held, 
and,  totally  beaten  in  various  battles,  it  was  at  last 
forced  to  retreat,  and  to  relinquish  Corea  to  the 
victor.  Fidejosi  now  believed  the  moment  arrived 
to  carry  his  old  plan,  to  conquer  China,  into  exe- 
cution ; when,  just  as  he  set  about  organizing  his 
forces  for  this  purpose,  he  was  overtaken  by  death, 
and  his  warlike  career  was  put  a sudden  and  unex- 
pected end  to. 

After  the  death  of  Fidejosi,  affairs  took  altogether 
a different  turn.  Taking  fresh  courage,  the  Chinese 
again  hurried  to  succour  the  oppressed  Coreans, 
and  this  time  they  were  more  fortunate  in  their 
endeavours.  Deprived  of  the  able  leadership  of 
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their  valiant  chief,  whose  loss  was  not  easily  re- 
placed, left  without  the  required  reinforcements 
from  the  mother  country,  and  short  of  provisions, 
the  Japanese,  completely  disbanded  and  disordered, 
were  soon  repelled,  and  only  a small  fraction  of 
their  former  large  army  succeeded  in  regaining  their 
homes.  According  to  Corean  accounts,  a consider- 
able number  of  the  disbanded  and  fugitive  Japanese 
settled  down  in  the  less  populous  southern  parts  of 
the  peninsula,  and  laying  aside,  in  the  course 
of  time,  their  own  habits  and  customs,  adopted 
those  of  the  country  of  which  they  had  become 
citizens.  They  also  accepted  the  Corean  language, 
many  expressions  of  Japanese  origin  becoming 
naturalized  in  the  same,  and  from  this  amalgama- 
tion has  sprung  the  peculiar  dialect  of  South  Corea, 
which  is  prevalent  there  to  this  day.  It  appears 
that  these  settlers,  though  formerly  followers  of  the 
invading  armies,  were  received  in  a friendly  and 
kind  spirit  by  the  natives,  with  whom  they  soon 
learned  to  place  themselves  on  a good  footing,  as 
proved  by  the  quick  assimilation  which  has  taken 
place  between  the  two. 

The  remnants  of  all  those  fortifications  and  forti- 
fied camps,  which  are  still  to  be  found  in  many 
parts  of  Corea,  date  from  the  period  of  these 
Japanese  wars ; and  the  natives  themselves  admit 
that  the  best  fire-arms  they  possess,  even  now-a- 
days,  are  those  which  were  either  taken  from  the 
fugitive  Japanese,  or  collected  upon  the  fields  of 
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battle.  Immediately  upon  the  close  of  the  last 
decisive  combats,  peace  had  been  concluded  between 
China  and  Japan,  by  the  terms  of  which  no  change 
of  note  took  place  in  the  relations  of  these  two 
states.  But  the  grudge  which  the  latter  bore 
against  Corea  was  much  more  intense  and  lastiuof. 
The  surer  the  Japanese  had  counted  upon  the 
assistance  of  this  country  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  with  China,  the  greater  was  their  disappoint- 
ment upon  the  non-fulfilment  of  this  expectation, 
which  naturally  was  still  further  increased  when 
Corea  had  actually  joined  the  enemy,  and  essentially 
contributed  to  the  cause  of  their  defeat. 

Although  no  acts  of  open  hostility  were  again 
committed  by  them,  it  took  several  years,  and  a 
great  deal  of  negotiation,  before  they  agreed  to 
conclude  a treaty  of  peace,  and  it  was  not  before 
the  year  1615  that  they  finally  consented  to  enter 
upon  such  treaty ; nor  were  the  terms  of  the 
same  nearlj’^  so  advantageous  to  Corea  as  they 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to  be  by 
the  final  result  of  the  war.  Japan  remained  in 
possession  of  the  island  of  Tsusima,  which  had 
previously  belonged  to  Corea,  and  obtained  the 
right  to  keep  a garrison  of  300  men  in  Tong-nai 
(the  present  Chosian  harbour),  in  the  south-east  of 
the  peninsula.  Tliis  post  is  to  this  day  maintained 
by  the  prince  of  Tsusima,  for  what  reason  it  is 
diflficult  to  know,  as  it  bas  lost  all  consequence 
from  a political  and  strategical  point  of  view.  The 
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garrison  is  confined  to  a separate,  walled  in  part  of 
the  town,  and  is  kept  under  so  strict  a control 
and  supervision  of  the  Corean  authorities,  that  it 
may  rather  be  considered  as  an  imprisoned  force 
than  as  a free  one.  The  explanation  given  by  the 
present  Coreans  of  the  origin  and  the  reason  for 
keeping  up  this  military  post  up  to  our  times,  is 
very  amusing.  They  state  that  this  privilege  was 
granted  to  the  Japanese  from  sheer  compassion, 
and  that  the  latter  had  gladly  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  provide  for  a number  of 
their  people,  whom  their  own  country  was  no 
longer  able  to  keep  in  food.  It  may,  moreover, 
be  added  that  the  Coreans  believe  this  version,  and 
repeat  it  in  good  earnest. 

Another  clause  of  the  peace  convention  imposed 
upon  Corea,  was  the  yearly  payment  of  300,000 
bags  of  rice,  a tribute  which  was  paid  regularly 
enough  in  the  beginning,  but  was  discontinued 
after  a comparatively  short  period. 

From  this  time  forward  the  relations  between 
the  two  countries  have  never  again  been  amicable, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  have  rather  become  cool  and 
estranged.  Very  few  opportunities  presented  them- 
selves to  cause  a nearer  and  more  friendly  approach 
to  each  other,  and  whenever  circumstances  rendered 
negotiations  between  them  absolutely  necessary, 
they  were  carried  on  in  the  island  of  Tsusima, 
and  not  in  Nipou,  at  the  court  of  the  Taikoon,  as 
formerly. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  the 
Mantchus  had  overthrown  and  deposed  the  dynasty 
of  the  Mings  in  China,  after  a reign  of  300  years, 
and  the  still  reigning  family  of  the  Ting  occupied 
the  throne.  The  latter  formed  several  designs 
for  the  conquest  and  subjection  of  Corea,  and 
attempted  to  execute  them.  Expeditions  were 
undertaken  into  Corean  territory  in  1627  and  1637, 
both  of  which  resulted,  however,  in  no  way  suc- 
cessfully, but  were  completely  frustrated  by  the 
valorous  and  pertinacious  resistance  of  the  Coreans. 
The  Tartars  desisted  at  last  from  these  vain 
attempts,  and  contented  themselves  with  renewing 
the  old  treaty  of  alliance  which  had  subsisted  under 
the  INIings.  They,  moreover,  guaranteed  the  un- 
disturbed possession  to  the  reigning  royal  family, 
and  renounced  for  ever  any  further  intention  or 
plan  for  a renewed  attack. 

With  the  final  conclusion  of  these  lonor  lasting: 
wars  between  the  three  neighbouring  countries  those 
foreign  sources  are  closed  up,  to  which  we  owe  the 
greater  part  of  the  historical  information  given 
above.  The  intercourse  which  for  a few  succeeding 
years  still  continued  between  them  and  Corea 
gradually  and  slowly  diminished,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  exchange  of  formal  missions  with 
each  other,  at  fixed  periods,  it  finally  ceased  alto- 
gether. It  Avas  followed  on  the  part  of  the  Corean 
Government  by  a policy  of  separation  and  seclusion 
so  rigorously  carried  out  even  against  its  neighbours. 
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that  tlie  Chinese  and  Japanese  of  our  days  know  as 
little  of  the  country,  and  are  as  strictly  excluded 
from  the  same  as  other  foreign  nations.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  gathered  from  Corean  sources  that 
could  in  any  way  fill  up  the  gap  in  history  from  this 
period  onwards.  The  few  native  writings,  pretend- 
ing to  supply  historical  accounts,  contain  in  truth 
nothing  whatever  that  might  throw  any  light  upon 
the  subject.  They  limit  themselves  solely  to  the 
enumeration  of  the  different  kings  and  queens,  with- 
out furnishing  dates  of  any  important  events  that 
may  have  occurred ; the  most  likely  conjecture  for 
which,  perhaps,  is  that  they  really  have  had  no  pro- 
minent facts  to  record.  The  better,  and  in  some 
measure  educated,  classes  of  the  population  know 
as  little  of  the  late  history  of  their  country,  though 
it  may  be  presumed  that  if  anything  of  real  and 
general  interest  had  occurred  it  would  have  been 
transmitted  by  tradition.  It  is  true  that  a journal 
was  kept  in  every  magistrate’s  ofl&ce,  giving  an 
accurate  account  of  even  insignificant  occurrences 
happening  in  the  district ; this  kind  of  registration 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  carried  on  more  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  superintendence  of 
the  central  government  over  the  different  parts  of 
the  country  than  with  a view  to  record  moments  of 
historical  interest.^ 

* Nearly  400  volumes  were  found,  on  the  occasion  of  Admiral 
lloze’s  visit  to  Kangwha,  in  the  buildings  of  the  Prefecture,  con- 
taining journals  of  such  district  records,  but  which  the  French 
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The  remembrance  of  the  many  lasting  and  san- 
guinary struggles  with  their  neighbours,  of  the 
enormous  sacrifices  they  had  entailed  both  in  lives 
and  common  property,  may  have  been  the  first 
reason  to  induce  the  Corean  kings  to  adopt  their 
subsequent  line  of  policy  by  a complete  isolation  of 
the  country  from  the  outer  world ; and  this  cannot 
be  looked  on  as  at  all  unjustifiable  at  the  time  and 
under  the  circumstances,  as  the  only  means  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  and  to  escape  the  conse- 
quences of  complications  for  the  future  were  thought 
to  lie  in  total  seclusion.  Other  reasons  co-operated, 
however,  in  course  of  time,  in  confirming  the  Govern- 
ment more  and  more  in  continuing  this  line  of 
conduct.  ISTo  longer  subject  to,  or  afraid  of  foreign 
influence  and  intrigue,  and  seeing  their  authority 
gradually  increase  and  augment,  the  reigning  family 
aimed  at  rendering  the  royal  power  absolute  and 
illimited,  and  they  succeeded  to  a degree  not  again 
met  with  in  any  of  the  other  Asiatic  nations,  how- 
ever despotically  and  autocratically  ruled. 

AYliile  in  Japan  the  increasing  strength  of  the 
great  and  nearly  independent  princes  and  daimios 
counterbalanced  the  power  of  the  spiritual  and 


believed  at  the  time  to  contain  matters  of  great  historical  moment. 
These  books  were  sent  to  Paris  and  placed  in  the  then  Biblio- 
thcque  Imperiale,  where  they  still  arc.  It  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  add,  after  what  has  been  stated  above,  that  they  are  not  of  the 
slightest  value  for  the  purpose  of  researches  on  the  general  history 
of  the  country. 
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temporal  sovereigns,  nothing  of  the  kind  was  to  be 
feared  from  the  large  noble  families  in  Corea,  whose 
influence  had  suffered  a severe  check  throuo-h  in- 

O 

terior  struggles  and  disorder ; and  the  Government, 
by  sheltering  the  lower  population  from  tlie  oppres- 
sion of  the  higher  classes,  managed  to  bring  the 
former  to  side  with  it,  and  prevented  the  revival  of 
the  power  of  the  nobility.  The  less  new  aggressions 
were  to  be  apprehended  from  their  neighbours,  and 
the  more  it  became  improbable  in  course  of  time 
that  China  and  Japan,  weakened  and  sufficiently 
occupied  with  their  own  affairs,  would  attempt  to 
meddle  ■with  those  of  Corea,  the  greater  care  was 
taken  by  the  ruling  power  of  the  latter  countr}", 
from  fear  of  having  their  own  authority  under- 
mined, to  exclude  any  foreign  influence,  and  to 
prevent  the  free  intercourse  of  their  people  Avith 
other  nationalities  ; nor  can  it  be  denied  that  they 
have  fully  and  completely  succeeded  in  all  measures 
taken  for  this  purpose.  The  weakened  position  of 
the  central  gOAmrnment  of  Pekin  was  well  enough 
known  in  Saoul.  It  was  also  known  there  that  the 
powerful  nobles  of  Japan  never  submitted  them- 
selves fully  to  the  dominion  of  the  temporal  emperor 
in  Jeddo,  or  allowed  the  latter’s  mastery ; and  it 
was  feared,  and  not  without  reason,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  maintain  a despotic  rule  as  soon  as 
passing  events  in  the  other  states  got  more  generally 
known  by  putting  doAvn  the  barriers,  and  commenced 
to  exercise  an  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the 
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Corean  people.  Late  events  have  proved  that  this 
calculation  has  not  been  altogether  wrong,  for  with 
progressing  times  and  improved  means  of  communi- 
cation many  news  of  outside  occurrences  have 
found  their  way  into  the  country,  notwithstanding 
all  official  attempts  to  shut  them  out,  which  have 
not  failed  to  ferment  discontent  with  the  prevalent 
state  of  affairs  among  a great  section  of  the 
population. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  upon  the 
accession  of  the  Tartar  dynasty  to  power  in  China, 
the  latter  had  at  last  been  compelled  to  content 
itself  with  a renewal  of  the  old  existing  treaties, 
which  had  accorded  to  the  Chinese  emperor  the 
rights  of  liege  lord,  and  imposed  upon  Corea  the 
payment  of  a certain  annual  tribute.  At  first,  and  so 
long  as  there  was  any  cause  to  fear  aught  from  the 
more  powerful  state,  Corea  met  her  treaty  obliga- 
tions with  a good  enough  grace  ; but  with  the 
decay  of  the  Chinese  power,  and  the  growth  of  her 
own,  they  were  less  scrupulously  fulfilled,  until  they 
were  only  considered  to  be  a mere  matter  of  form, 
which  were  habitually  continued.  The  exchange  of 
embassies  between  Pekin  and  Saoul,  which  was  kept 
up  very  regularly  at  first,  is  at  present  limited  to  a 
mission  sent  at  long  intervals  to  the  Chinese  court, 
which,  in  the  shape  of  iiresents,  delivers  a few 
articles  of  Corean  produce,  such  as  paper,  ginsing, 
&c.,  to  the  emperor,  for  whicli  other  articles  of  the 
same  value  arc  returned. 
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The  Chinese  envoys,  wlio  were  formerly  sent  from 
time  to  time  to  Saoul,  showed  rather  a presumptuous 
and  overbearing  manner.  Later  on,  when  the 
Coreans  felt  their  own  power,  these  envoys  were 
still  courteously  received,  but  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  spies,  who  watched  their  doings  so  nar- 
rowly, that  they  appeared  to  be  rather  prisoners 
than  ambassadors  of  a sovereign  power.  Most 
likely  on  this  account,  and  to  escape  similar 
treatment  in  future,  no  more  Chinese  missions  have 
been  sent  to  Saoul  for  many  years  past.  It  is 
yet  the  general,  but  altogether  erroneous  view,  that 
the  relations  between  China  and  Corea  are  still 
those  of  liege  and  vassal.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is 
actually  the  case.  Corea  is  a perfectly  free  and 
independent  state,  the  same  as  Siam,  and  whatever 
covenants  or  treaties  may  formerly  have  been  entered 
into  or  agreed  upon,  at  present  they  are  only 
waste  paper,  and  have  long  since  been  forgotten; 
and  no  one  is  more  aware  of  this  than  the  Coreans 
themselves. 

After  the  failure  of  the  French  expedition  under 
Rear-Admiral  Roze,  and  in  the  exultation  of  the 
great  victory  which  he  presumed  to  have  gained, 
the  regent  sent  a message  to  Pekin  (18G6),  and 
sneeringly  asked  if  he  should  come  and  help  to  turn 
out  all  foreigners  from  China,  as  the  Chinese  them- 
selves were  apparently  not  able  to  do  this  alone. 
At  the  same  time  he  does  not  disdain  to  shelter 
himself  behind  the  name  of  the  Chinese  emperor, 
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when  it  suits  his  purpose,  as  has  been  related  in 
another  place.’  In  reality,  China  does  not  even 
pretend  to  possess  the  slightest  influence  upon  inner 
Corean  affairs,  which  has  been  shown  clearly,  when 
the  French  envoy,  on  the  occasion  of  the  murder  of 
the  foreign  missionaries,  demanded  satisfaction  from 
the  Tsunli  Yamen  in  Pekin.  He  was  plainly  told 
to  address  his  complaint  and  demands  direct  to 
Corea,  as  China  had  neither  the  means  nor  the  will 
to  take  upon  itself  any  responsibility  for  occurrences 
which  had  taken  place  in  that  country. 

Passing  over  the  apparently  eventless  period 
from  the  beodnnin^  of  the  17th  to  the  close  of  the 
18th  century,  we  find  in  the  later  Corean  history 
several  moments  worth  noticing  and  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest,  which  have  not  as  yet  become 
generally  known,  and  which  could  not  fail  to 
influence  to  some  extent  the  after-state  of  affairs. 
About  the  time  last  mentioned,  several  Coreans 
attached  to  the  embassy  at  Pekin  had  been  con- 
verted to  the  Homan  Catholic  creed.  By  them 
Christianity  was  first  introduced  into  Corea,  and  had 
spread  rather  rapidly  within  a comparatively  short 
space  of  time.  The  dreadful  state  of  degradation 
of  the  Corean  priesthood,  their  abject  mode  of  life, 
and  the  total  disrespect  into  which  it  has  fallen 
in  conserpience,  has  been  alluded  to  elsewhere.^ 


' Chapter  viii , Second  Voj'age  to  Corea. 
’ Chapter  iv.,  ^tanners  and  Customs. 
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This  may  be  considered  as  one  of  tlie  causes  which 
facilitated  the  introduction  of  the  new  creed ; 
another  is  based  on  the  character  of  the  people. 
An  observation,  founded  upon  many  years’  ex- 
perience, may  not  be  out  of  place  here,  and  that  is, 
that  among  all  Asiatic  nationalities  there  is  probabl}" 
none  more  inclined  to  be  converted  to  Christianity 
than  the  Corean. 

A Chinaman  gets  baptized  in  consideration  of  the 
worldly  and  material  advantages  which  he  expects 
to  gain  thereby ; the  Corean  has  nothing  of  the 
sort  to  expect,  but  only  persecution,  torture,  and 
often  death  itself.  He  becomes  a Christian  from 
conviction,  not  from  any  mercenary  motives.  There 
is  no  intention  to  draw  a comparison  here  as 
to  the  relative  merits  of  the  labours  of  mission- 
aries of  either  the  Koman  Catholic  or  Protestant 
Churches ; but  it  is  an  undeniable  fact — and  every 
one  conversant  with  the  matter,  especially  as  far  as 
China  is  concerned,  must  subscribe  to  it — that 
whatever  success  has  been  obtained  is  for  the  greater 
part  due  to  the  work  of  the  Roman  missionaries. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  latter  identify  them- 
selves more  closely  with  their  work  by  adopting  the 
dress,  the  habits,  and  the  whole  mode  of  life  of  the 
natives,  becoming,  as  it  were,  one  with  them,  it 
must  not  be  left  out  of  si^ht,  that  the  outward 
splendour  of  the  Roman  Catholic  rites  is  much 
more  likely  to  have  an  enticing  effect  upon  the 
minds  and  senses  of  Asiatics  than  the  simple 
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and  unostentatious  service  of  the  Protestant  Church. 
And  on  this  account  it  wiU  be  easily  understood 
why  the  Coreans,  of  a quickly  moved  and  highly 
susceptible  temperament,  eagerly  turned  to  accept 
the  doctrines  of  the  new  faith,  which  presented 
itself  in  a form  so  pleasing  and  acceptable  to 
them,  and  which  soon  counted  its  adherents  by 
thousands.' 

' If  I had  followed  my  own  inclination,  I should  have  wished 
either  not  to  have  touched  upon  this  subject  at  all,  or  to  say  as 
little  upon  it  as  possible.  But  as  missionaries  have  always  played 
a prominent  part  in  the  history  of  the  nations  of  Eastern  Asia,  and 
as  their  work  is  frequently  and  intimately  connected  with  the 
inner  develojiment  of  the  people,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
pass  them  over  without  notice,  or  in  common  justice,  to  avoid 
speaking  of  the  eminent  services  rendered  by  Koman  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries, and  of  the  greater  success  that  attends  their  labours 
comjiared  with  those  of  their  Protestant  colleagues.  Nor  would  I 
have  it  supposed,  and  I distinctly  disclaim  any  intention,  in  sub- 
stantiating a fact  known  to  every  one  in  the  East,  of  wishing  to 
say  anything  derogatory  or  detractive  of  the  value  of  Protestant 
missionary  work,  as  such.  I should  consider  it  as  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  that  could  be  conferred  upon  all  races  of  the 
Asiatic  continent,  if  they  were  really  and  truly  converted  to  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  no  matter  whether  this  be  done  by 
Roman  Catholic  or  b}'  Protestant  missionaries.  But  I regret  to 
say  that,  as  a rule,  the  results  obtained  by  the  latter  arc  not  in 
keeping  with  the  enormous  amount  of  money  and  the  pains  spent 
upon  them.  Who  does  not  remember  the  statement  contained  in 
Albert  Smith’s  book  on  China,  a statement  which  I heard  him 
personally  repeat,  to  the  effect  that,  having  been  shown  over  St. 
Paul’s  College  in  Hongkong  by  Dr.  Smith,  and  upon  congratu- 
lating the  latter  at  the  close  of  his  visit  upon  the  success  which  he 
thought  the  school  must  have  proved,  the  bishop  replied  : “ Alas, 
Sir,  I regret  to  say  that  you  are  in  error  ; there  is  only  one  of  all 
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Several  attempts,  made  at  the  time  by  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries,  to  gain  admission  into  Corea, 
failed,  and  the  new  creed  was  at  first  propagated 
by  native  converts  only.  The  number  of  Corean 
Christians  towards  the  end  of  the  century  is  said  to 
have  reached  nearly  ten  thousand.  The  government, 
although  fully  aware  of  what  was  going  on,  appears 
to  have  remained  perfectly  passive,  on  account  per- 
haps of  the  favour  with  which  the  then  reigning 
king  is  reported  to  have  regarded  their  doings. 
After  the  death  of  the  king  however,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century,  a persecution  of  the  Christians 


our  pupils  %vlio  lias  turned  out  well,  and  that  one  has  become  a 
billiard-marker ! ” The  then  bishop  of  Victoria  was  not  the  person 
to  represent  such  matters  in  a worse  light  than  they  really  ap- 
peared, though  there  is  reason  to  presume  that  he  deeply  regretted 
afterwards  having  let  the  truth  escape  him  in  an  unguarded 
moment.  The  ill-success  attending  Protestant  missionary  labour 
rested  to  a great  extent  with  the  persons  who  were  formerly  sent 
out  to  do  the  work,  and  certainly  neither  foreigners  nor  natives  can 
be  blamed,  if  the  calling  of  a missionary  was  looked  upon  for  many 
years  with  little  consideration  and  with  a feeling  of  distrust.  Men 
like  the  late  Dr.  Morrison  of  Canton,  Dr.  ISIedhnrst  of  Shanghai, 
and  some  more  like  them,  whose  memory  is  still  cherished  and 
revered  by  all  those  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  know  them, 
or  who  have  heard  of  their  doings,  were  unfortunately  but  few  and 
far  between,  while  the  great  body  of  their  colleagues  was  decidedly 
not  fit  for  the  work  they  were  sent  out  to  perform.  At  the  same 
time  I am  bound  to  state,  and  I am  happy  to  be  able  to  do  so,  that 
a great  improvement  has  taken  place  of  late  years  in  this  respect, 
and  that  better  and  greater  care  is  now  taken  in  the  selection  of 
such  persons,  to  whom  the  arduous  and  responsible  work  of  mis- 
sionary labour  is  entrusted. 
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broke  out,  in  which  many  of  them  lost  their  lives, 
but  which  did  not  stop  the  spreading  of  the  new 
doctrine.  For  the  first  time,  two  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries  entered  the  country  secretly  in  1835, 
who  were  joined  in  1837  by  a third.  They  even 
settled  in  Saoul,  and  remained  in  that  capital  quite 
unmolested  until  1839.  For  reasons  which  have 
never  been  cleared  up,  they  were  then  suddenly 
arrested,  and,  after  a short  trial,  decapitated,  upon 
which  a fresh  persecution  was  undertaken  against  all 
converts,  which  was  carried  on  with  great  severity. 
When  the  murder  of  these  three  missionaries 
became  known,  French  ships  of  war  approached  the 
coast  several  times,  with  the  object  to  try  and  get 
satisfaction,  but  they  could  not  communicate  with 
the  far  distant  chief  authorities,  and  soon  retired, 
without  having  been  able  to  effect  their  purpose. 

By  no  means  deterred  by  the  fate  of  the  first, 
others  soon  followed  their  lead,  using  the  precaution 
to  enter  the  country  under  the  covering  protection 
of  the  mourning  dress,  which  allowed  them  to  go 
about  unquestioned  and  unmolested  where  ever  they 
liked,'  and  in  this  manner  twelve  missionaries  had 
succeeded  in  getting  over  the  frontiers,  and  to  erect, 
secretly  at  first,  stations  in  various  places  of  the 
province  of  Kienkei,  and  to  gradually  increase  in 
influence.  The  last  king  of  the  Xi  dynasty  was  a 


' Tlie  details  of  the  peculiar  custom  attending  deep  mourning 
are  to  be  found  in  Chapter  iv. 
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very  kind-hearted  sovereign,  and  generally  beloved  on 
account  of  bis  benevolence,  who  did  not  throw  any 
difficulties  in  their  way,  and,  by  the  aid  of  some  con- 
verts of  high  standing,  they  had  actually  obtained  a 
footing  at  court  itself,  as  the  queen,  though  not 
baptized  herself,  inclined  strongly  to  the  new  creed, 
and  assisted  them  indirectly  as  far  as  she  could. 
Bishop  Berneux,  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Mission,  who  appears  to  have  been  a rather  narrow- 
minded and  somewhat  fanatic  personage,  is  princi- 
pally to  blame  that  several  highly  favourable  oppor- 
tunities for  opening  the  country  during  this  period 
passed  by  unheeded,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt 
this  could  have  been  effected  easily  enough  and  in 
an  amicable  way,  if  the  foreign  powers  had  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  events  happening  at  this 
time.  The  opening  of  Japan  to  foreign  trade  had 
already  caused  the  Government  to  be  stirred  from 
its  security  ; but  when  the  defeat  of  the  Chinese  took 
place  in  1861,  and  soon  after  the  capture  of  Pekin, 
together  with  the  destruction  of  the  imperial  summer- 
palace  became  known,  it  was  seized  with  downright 
panic.  A state  council  was  held,  in  which  reso- 
lutions were  passed  to  accede  to  all  demands  which 
were  expected  to  be  made  shortly  by  the  western 
powers,  and  to  throw  the  country  open  to  foreign 
intercourse ; and  the  Government  went  even  so  far 
as  to  designate  one  of  the  royal  palaces,  which 
was  to  be  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  the 
erection  of  a Christian  church,  in  atonement  for  the 
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murder  previously  committed  ou  the  three  missio- 
naries. 

As  this  resolve  of  the  council  of  state  was  at  the 
time  known  all  over  the  country,  and  has  been  con- 
firmed not  only  by  later  inquiries  on  the  spot,  but 
by  communications  of  tlie  survmng  missionaries  to 
the  author,  there  is  no  room  left  to  doubt  that  Mr. 
Berneux,  who  had  speedy  information  of  everything 
that  passed,  must  have  been  aware  of  it  at  once. 
Ko  explanation  can  be  given  why  he  chose  to  keep 
resolutions  of  such  eminent  importance  to  himself, 
without  communicating  them  to  such  quarters  where 
they  might  have  been  acted  upon  without  delay. 
He  was  probably  afraid  of  losing  the  great  personal 
influence  he  had  gained,  or  to  see  missionaries  of 
other  confessions  enter  the  field  upon  the  opening 
of  the  country.  This  fine  opportunity  was  thus 
allowed  to  pass  away  without  being  made  use  of, — 
and  as  no  after-event  took  place  which  threatened  a 
hostile  action  on  the  part  of  foreign  nations,  the 
panic  disappeared  as  fast  as  the  danger  ceased,  and 
the  Government  was  finally  led  to  the  belief  that  the 
western  powers  had  been  deterred  from  action  only 
by  the  renoAvn  of  Corean  valour  and  invincibility. 
Mr.  Berneux,  however,  was  at  no  distant  date  to 
pay  dearly  for  his  inconceivable  line  of  conduct, 
Avhich  was  to  cost  his  life,  and  that  of  most  of  his 
colleagues.  The  most  incomprehensible  part  of  the 
whole  affair,  however,  is  that  the  same  Mr.  Berneux, 
when  another  almost  as  favourable  opportunity  to 
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redeem  his  error  presented  itself  several  years  later, 
not  only  lost  this  also,  but  actually  reproached  the 
Corean  authorites  with  their  obstinacy  in  refusing 
to  set  up  an  intercourse  with  the  western  powers. 

China  had  ceded  by  treaty  to  Russia,  in  1853,  the 
whole  territory  on  the  east  coast  south  of  the  Amoor 
down  to  the  Tumen,  the  northern  boundary  of  Corea. 
This  cession  was  looked  at  with  great  disfavour  by 
the  latter,  to  which  the  neighbourhood  of  tliis  power 
caused  a feeling  of  discomfort  and  disquietude,  as 
further  encroachments  on  the  part  of  Russia  on 
Corean  territory  were  apprehended.  This  fear  has 
since  continually  been  kept  alive  by  the  occasional 
appearance  of  Russian  men-of-war  on  the  coast  for 
surveying  purposes.  But  in  1865  a Russian  vessel 
approached  the  coast  more  closely  than  before,  and 
, made  proposals  to  enter  into  commercial  relations. 
Frightened  by  this  renewed  attempt,  the  Government 
addressed  itself  to  Mr.  Berneux,  promising  to  grant 
him  and  all  Christians  full  hberty  in  the  exercise  of 
their  religion,  in  consideration  of  his  trying  to 
persuade  the  Russians  to  desist  from  their  demands 
and  to  leave  the  country.  This  offer  was  rejected 
by  the  bishop,  on  the  plea  that  he  was  not  a Russian 
and  did  not  profess  the  Russian  creed ; and  at  the 
same  time  he  expressed  his  fear  and  conviction,  that 
sooner  or  later  the  Russians  would  attempt  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  country. 

By  accepting  the  offer,  he  would  no  doubt  have 
gained  the  good  graces  of  the  authorities,  and  pro- 
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bablj  have  avoided  the  misfortune  which  afterwards 
befell  him ; for  he  would  at  all  events  have  shown 
his  good-will  to  lend  his  assistance  when  required, 
the  more  so  as  the  vessel  in  question  had  left  without 
waiting  for  a reply. 

The  death  of  the  last  direct  descendant  of  the 
kings  of  the  Ni  dynasty,  which  took  place  in  1864, 
who  had  ruled  the  country  mildly,  and  who  had  been 
much  liked  personally,  soon  proved  to  be  a great 
disaster  to  the  country.  The  direct  line  having 
become  extinct,  a boy  four  years  old,  the  son  of  a 
distant  and  up  to  that  time  rather  unknown  relation 
of  the  royal  family,  was  adopted  by  the  queen 
dowager,  and  designated  as  successor  to  the  late 
sovereign.  A council  of  regency  was  established 
to  manage  affairs  until  the  king  elect  had  become  of 
age,  and  his  father  was  appointed  as  one  of  its 
members.  At  first  the  latter  kept  himself  rather  in 
the  background ; gradually  however,  he  commenced 
to  show  himself  in  his  true  character.  Ambitious 
and  unscrupulous  to  a degree,  he  willingly  lent  his 
ear  to  the  insidious  and  selfish  counsels  of  some 
unprincipled  nobles,  and  instead  of  continuing  to 
remain  a temporary  representative  of  his  son,  and  a 
member,  restricted  in  power,  of  the  regency  council, 
he  soon  endeavoured  to  get  hold  of  the  entire  and 
unlimited  power  over  the  destiny  of  the  kingdom, 
lie  succeeded  but  too  well  in  his  purpose,  took  the 
title  of  regent,  and  commenced  to  rule  the  country 
with  a rod  of  iron,  as  it  submitted  only  unwillingly 
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and  reluctantly  to  liis  sway.  Suspicious  and 
distrustful,  like  all  usurpers,  hated  to  the  utmost  by 
the  people,  his  exclusive  care  was  directed  to  ward 
off  any  extraneous  influence  upon  the  latter,  which 
might  strengthen  the  opposition  to  himself,  and 
weaken  his  own  authority.  And  from  this  time 
forward  a reign  of  despotism  and  of  terror  has  been 
the  order  of  the  day,  such  as  even  the  Coreans, 
accustomed  to  the  forms  of  an  absolute  government, 
had  never  previously  experienced. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Berneux,  with  a lamentable 
want  of  foresight  and  discrimination,  had  rejected 
the  second  favourable  opportunity  which  was  offered 
to  him  on  the  occasion  of  the  approach  of  the 
Russian  vessel,  the  first  outbreak  of  the  regent’s 
ire  was  directed  against  the  foreign  missionaries  and 
the  native  converts.  Mr.  Berneux,  and  eight  of  his 
companions,  were  suddenly  ari’ested  and  thrown  into 
prison.  One  report  has  it,  that  the  Bishop  was 
given  the  choice  of  leaving  the  country,  which  he 
refused ; this  is  more  than  questionable,  taking  into 
consideration  the  character  of  the  whole  proceeding. 
Their  death  was  resolved  upon ; and  a few  days  later, 
in  the  spring  of  1866,  the  nine  unfortunate  men  were 
decapitated.  Three  of  the  twelve  foreign  missionaries, 
Messrs.  Feron, Ridel,  and  Calais,  who  were  stationed  at 
some  distance  from  the  capital,  received  timely  warn- 
ing of  the  fate  which  had  befallen  their  colleagues,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  the  natives  they  managed  to  hide 
themselves,  and  finally  to  escape  from  the  claws  of 
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the  regent,  who  had  ordered  the  strictest  search  to 
be  made  for  them.  But  the  death  of  the  missionaries 
alone  did  not  satisfy  him.  A downright  hunt  com- 
menced for  all  native  Christians,  which  in  cruelty 
surpassed  all  previous  persecutions  under  which  they 
had  suffered.  Many  thousands  were  put  to  death,  and 
entire  villages  were  nearly  depopulated.'  This  perse- 
cution was  not,  however,  confined  to  Christians  only; 
it  soon  extended  to  all  those  who  were,  however 
slightly,  suspected  to  be  opposed  and  hostile  to  the 
new  state  of  things.  This  was  followed  by  an  inter- 
dict of  the  yearly  fair  held  in  the  north,  by  a 
prohibition  of  import  of  all  foreign  goods,  especially 
European,  transgressors  being  threatened  with  capi- 
tal punishment,  and  by  a systematic  suppression  of 
all  branches  of  industry  which  were  not  absolutely 
required  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  A young  Corean 
was  killed  by  special  order  of  the  regent,  merely 
be6ause  he  evinced  a great  desire  for  learning  and 
distinguished  himself  by  a very  fine  handwriting; 
every  prominent  or  growing  talent  was  to  be  crushed 
in  the  bud,  so  as  not  to  become  dangerous  to  him. 
This  might  look  like  exaggeration,  if  it  was  not 
unfortunately  too  true.  This  is  only  one  case  out  of 
several  similar  ones  which  have  taken  place,  and 


' Several  years  later  I reeeived  from  natives  in  Corea  a list 
containing  the  names  of  the  jdaces  in  which  these  massacres  had 
taken  place,  and  the  number  of  killed  in  each.  Up  k>  that  period 
the  number  of  persons  put  to  death  had  reached  a total  of  more 
than  10,000. 
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whicla  are  quite  publicly  spoken  of  by  the  inha- 
bitants. But  he  earned  still  more  hatred  and  scorn 
from  all  classes  of  the  population,  when  he  com- 
menced to  coin  false  copper  money  and  set  it  in 
circulation,  any  refusal  to  accept  the  spurious  coin 
being  punished  unrelentingly  with  death. 

Such  is  the  man,  who,  nominally  as  regent,  in 
reality  as  absolute  master,  reigned  at  that  time  in 
Corea,  keeping  down  with  an  iron  hand  the  people, 
who  hated  and  despised  him.  Hard  and  cruel  to 
his  subjects,  malignant  and  distrustful  even  towards 
the  persons  who  are  always  about  him,  he  is 
covetous  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  which  makes 
him  shrink  from  no  means  to  enrich  himself.  His 
declared  favourites,  who  lead  him,  and  willingly 
lend  their  hand  to  eveiy  vile  action,  are  miserable 
and  venal  creatures,  and  are  looked  upon  with  even 
a greater  degree  of  hatred  and  contempt  than  him- 
self. Of  his  own  importance  and  of  the  extent  of 
his  power,  he  has  so  high  an  opinion,  that  he 
considers  no  sovereign  in  the  world  as  his  equal; 
and  in  this  favourable  opinion  of  his  own  superiority 
he  has  not  a little  been  confirmed  by  the  failure  of 
the  last  French  attack,  which  made  him  look  upon 
himself  as  invincible  and  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
power  of  the  universe. 

"When  the  news  of  the  murder  of  the  missionaries 
and  of  the  events  which  had  passed  in  Corea  reached 
China,  the  then  French  charge  d'affaires  in  Pekin, 
acting  under  the  mistaken  impression  that  the 
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Chinese  Government  possessed  some  political  in- 
fluence with  the  Coreans,  addressed  a letter  to 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  which  he 
demanded  satisfaction  and  the  punishment  of  the 
regent.  So  little  was  he  at  the  time  acquainted 
with  the  real  state  of  affairs  in  Corea,  that  in 
his  despatches  he  always  speaks  of  the  “ king”  of 
Corea  as  the  one  responsible  for  what  had  occurred, 
of  which  the  poor  youth,  who  was  to  be  king  when 
of  age,  was  as  innocent  as  himself.  As  might  have 
been  expected.  Prince  Kung,  in  his  reply,  not  only 
declared  himself  perfectly  unaware  of  the  facts 
brought  to  his  notice,  but  declined  on  the  part  of 
his  Government  any  responsibility  for  what  had 
happened,  as  it  had  neither  the  means  nor  the 
power  to  influence  the  policy  of  the  authorities  in 
Saoul.  In  reply  to  this  despatch.  Monsieur  de 
Bellonet,  who  in  his  first  letter  had  already  spoken 
of  the  “ king  ” of  Corea  as  “ deposed,”  answered, 
that  he  cared  little  to  know  the  grounds  which  the 
Corean  Government  might  bring  forward  in  its 
defence  for  the  murder  of  the  missionaries,  and 
that  the  time  had  passed  for  accepting  any  excuses 
upon  the  subject,  the  more  so  as  now,  after  the 
commencement  of  warlike  preparations  against 
Corea,  it  depended  entirely  upon  the  mercy  of 
his  Government  how  the  “ former  king  ” was  fo 
be  disposed  of ; and  it  was  to  be  well  understood, 
that  the  expedition  would  not  return  before  having 
effected  its  objects,  one  of  which  was  to  chastise  all 
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those  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  murder  in 
question.  Prince  Kung’s  reply  to  this  bombastic 
declaration  was  firm  and  dignified.  He  simply 
returned  thanks  for  the  kindness  which  prompted 
the  French  charge  d’affaires  to  communicate  the 
news  of  the  intended  expedition  to  him,  without 
alluding  in  any  way  to  the  other  contents  of  the 
despatch  received.^  Although  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  high-sounding  letters,  and  the  threats 
they  held  forth,  were  written  without  the  con- 
currence or  even  the  knowledge  of  his  Government, 
and  were  inspired  by  the  charge  d'affaires  personall}’-, 
there  can  also  be  no  question  that  the  expedition 
itself  was  undertaken  upon  direct  orders  from 
home.  Just  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Corea, 
the  expeditionary  force  was  ordered  suddenly  to 
Saigon,  on  account  of  an  insurrection  which  had 
broken  out  in  Cochin  China,  and  several  months 
elapsed  before  its  return  to  China,  during  which 
the  French  Government  had  had  sufficient  time  to 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  position  of  affairs, 
and  to  give  instructions  upon  the  course  to  be 
pursued. 

Rear-Admiral  G.  Roze,  commanding  the  French 
squadron,  was  a man  neither  wanting  in  courage 
nor  in  energy,  who  might  have  been  expected  to  con- 
duct an  expedition  like  this  to  a successful  issue.  The 
means  at  his  command  were  more  than  sufficient. 


* Sec  United  States  Diplomatic  Correspondence. 
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when  properly  handled,  to  bring  the  Corean  Govern- 
ment to ‘reason,  as  it  had  no  force  to  oppose  him  ; 
a firm  and  diplomatic  management  of  the  busi- 
ness could  not  have  resulted  but  in  obtaining  full 
satisfaction  and  in  the  opening  of  the  country  to 
the  world,  a result  which  was  the  least  that  was 
to  be  expected  after  the  vaunting  despatches  written 
by  the  French  charge  d’affaires  to  the  Pekin  Govern- 
ment. Towards  the  end  of  September  I860,  the 
French  men-of-tvar  designated  to  form  the  expe- 
ditionary squadron  at  last  met  at  Chefoo.  It  con- 
sisted of  Admiral  lloze’s  flag-ship,  the  steam  frigato 
“ La  Guerricre,”  the  steam  corvettes  “ Primauguet  ” 
and  “ La  Place,”  the  gunboats  “ Deroulede,”  “ Lo 
Pretlion,”  “ Tardif,”  and  one  or  two  small  vessels 
more  of  the  same  class.^  A few  days  prior  to 

* A letter,  written  in  English,  which  I had  received  a few  days 
previous,  may  follow  here  verbatim : — 

JI.I.2I.  Frigate  “ Guerriere," 

Chefoo,  15M  September. 

Sin, — I thankfully  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter.  The 
chart,  <fec.,  surveyed  under  your  orders,  which  you  have  the  kind- 
ness to  offer  me,  will  he  of  the  greatest  utility  for  ensuring  the 
security  of  the  ships  under  my  orders,  therefore  I heg  you  to  send 
the  charts  and  any  other  information  j’ou  think  could  be  for  us  of 
good  use,  as  soon  as  possible. 

Trusting  that  you  will  accept  all  my  thanks  for  your  kind 
proposal,  and  my  compliments  for  the  cleverness  with  which  you 
have  undertaken  so  hard  and  difficult  a work, 

I remain,  Sir, 

Your  very  obliged  Servant, 

G.  Koze,  Rear  Admiral, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  French  Squadron 
in  China  and  Japan. 

II 
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Admiral  Roze’s  arrival  at  Chefoo,  one  of  the  three 
escaped  missionaries,  Monsieur  Ridel,  bad  managed 
with  the  assistance  of  natives  of  Corea,  and  accom- 
panied by  several  converts,  to  reach  this  place  in  a 
junk;  and  as  some  of  the  latter  had  some  acquain- 
tance with  the  coast  approaches,  they  were  taken 
on  board  the  “ Guerriere  ” as  pilots.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  conducting  the  squadron  into  the  main 
branch  of  the  river  Kan-Kyang,  which  had  just 
been  discovered,  they  chose  a small  and.  very 
narrow  branch  of  the  river,  which  runs  between 
Kangwha  Island  and  the  main  land,  as  entry  for 
the  ascent.  The  larger  vessels  of  the  squadron 
had  in  consequence  to  anchor  a good  distance 
below  the  south  point  of  Kangwha,  while  they 
might  have  ascended  many  miles  higher  by  taking 
the  main  river.  The  “Primauguet”  ran  upon  a 
bank,  and  had  to  return  for  repairs  before  the 
action  commenced.  Several  of  the  small  gun-boats, 
sent  out  to  reconnoitre,  went  up  the  small  channel 
as  far  as  the  north  point  of  Kangwha,  while  the 
“ Dch’oulede  ” and  another  vessel  of  small  draft, 
with  Admiral  Roze  on  board,  continued  the  voyage 
down  the  river,  until  they  got  within  a mile  or  two 
of  Saoul.  Here  they  delivered  despatches  for  the 
Government,  and  returned,  after  a stay  of  a few 
hours  only.  Xone  of  the  ships  had  met  with  the 
slightest  resistance  during  their  passage.  This 
happened  on  the  27th  of  September. 

The  regent  meanwhile,  and  his  government,  were 
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in  a state  of  panic,  and  tlie  people  awaited  the  issue 
with  the  greatest  anxiety  in  the  hope  of  seeing  their 
wish  to  have  the  country  thrown  open  fulfilled, 
which  would  soon  have  been  followed  by  the  down- 
fall of  their  oppressors.  Without  an  armed  force  at 
command,  the  Government  was  fully  prepared  to 
have  to  submit,  as  the  belief  in  its  own  invincibility 
melted  away  fast  enough  when  the  danger  was 
close  at  hand.  A few  bands  of  tiger-hunters  were 
hurriedly  collected,  more  with  a view  to  make  a 
show  than  with  the  hope  to  be  able  to  offer  re- 
sistance. More  Asiatico,  the  regent  of  course  tried 
to  prevaricate  and  to  gain  time,  but  still  he  invited 
the  French  admiral  to  come  to  Saoul  and  to  talk 
matters  over  with  a view  to  a peaceable  arrange- 
ment. For  what  reason  this  proposal  was  considered 
unsatisfactory  and  refused,  is  incomprehensible. 
Surely  there  could  not  have  been  the  least  danger 
for  Admiral  Roze,  with  an  escort  of  several 
hundred  marines,  to  go  to  Saoul,  and  it  would  be 
derogatory  to  him  even  to  hint  that  any  consider- 
ation of  fear  had  anything  to  do  with  his  refusal  to 
accede  to  the  proposed  meeting  in  the  capital.  In- 
stead of  doing  this,  several  hundred  men  were 
landed  a day  after,  who  marched  upon  the  peaceful 
and  unprotected  town  of  Kangwha,  occupied  the 
same  and  demolished  the  place  almost  completely. 
There  had  been  no  resistance  whatever,  but  the 
place  was  treated  as  if  it  had  been  captured  by 
assault.  As  the  houses  of  the  poor  inhabitants 
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contained  no  treasures  or  valuables  of  any  kind,  the 
furniture  was  smashed  and  destroyed ; only  in  the 
chief  magistrate’s  office  a quantity  of  silver  ingots, 
to  the  value  of  more  than  100,000  frcs,  were  found 
and  carried  off.  What  sort  of  satisfaction  there  was 
to  be  got  from  the  sacking  of  an  open  tovvTi,  the  un- 
fortunate inhabitants  of  which  were  as  innocent  of 
what  had  occurred  as  the  French  admiral  himself,  is 
difficult  to  understand ; if  it  was  considered  as 
punishment  to  the  Government,  there  certainly 
could  not  have  been  a greater  error  committed,  for 
none  of  the  loss  fell  upon  the  regent  himself — while, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  it  was  utterly  unwise  and 
sliowed  a great  want  of  discrimination  in  proceeding 
thus  against  the  people  who  previously  were  not  at 
all  hostile  or  badly  disposed  to  foreigners,  and  whose 
ire  was  thus  unnecessarily  roused.  A day  or  two 
after  the  glorious  occupation  of  Kangwha  a small 
body  of  marines  were  sent  off  to  reconnoitre  a hill 
upon  which  a low  wall,  with  a gate,  had  been  erected. 
A great  number  of  tiger-hunters  were  hidden  behind 
the  latter.  The  French,  advancing  Avithout  caution, 
fell  into  the  ambuscade,  and  being  received  with  a 
vigorous  fire,  they  lost  thirty-five  killed  and  wounded 
within  a short  time,  upon  which  they  retreated  to 
their  ships.  Admiral  Roze  at  once  gave  up  all 
further  attempts  to  carry  through  the  object 
of  his  mission — the  squadron  was  ordered  to 
return  and  the  “ Guerriere  ” arrived  again  in 
Chefoo  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  October. 
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Eight  days  had  hardly  elapsed  from  the  time  the 
expedition  had  started  up  to  its  return  in  port.’ 

Such  was  the  pitiful  end  of  an  expedition  under- 
taken with  so  much  eclat,  which  had  been  com- 
menced, before  it  had  started,  with  the  announce- 
ment of  the  deposition  of  the  “king”  of  Corea  on 
the  part  of  the  French  charge  d'affaires.  But  of 
the  parties  concerned  none  was  perhaps  more 
startled  and  agreeably  surprised  than  the  Corean 
Government  itself,  which  had  never  expected  to  gain 
so  easy  a victory,  and  which  had  looked  for  quite  a 
different  issue.  The  regent,  instead  of  having  been 
humbled  and  compelled  to  submit,  was  made  com- 
pletely giddy  by  his  victory,  and  more  than  ever 
convinced  that  no  power  on  earth  was  able  to  stand 
up  against  him  or  defeat  him. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  French 
enterprise,  which  ought  to  have  resulted  in  success, 
has  thus  ended  in  a fiasco,  which  made  it  the  laugh- 
ing stock  of  the  natives  of  China  and  Corea.  Inde- 
pendent of  this,  a deep  and  serious  injury  has, 
through  its  miscarriage,  been  inflicted  upon  foreign 
interests  in  Eastern  Asia.  Cunning  enough  to  show 
no  signs  of  satisfaction  at  the  defeat  and  ill-success 
of  the  French,  the  Pekin  Government  secretly  re- 
joiced not  the  less,  and  made  a note  of  it  for  future 

* Captain  Joiioii,  commanding  the  “ Guerricre,”  and  chief  of 
tlie  staff  of  the  Admiral,  advised  me,  by  order  of  the  last,  under 
date  the  ith  of  October,  of  the  return  of  the  squadron  to  Chefoo 
on  the  previous  day. 
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occasion ; and  if  this  occasion  has  not  as  yet  pre- 
sented itself,  we  owe  it  less  to  its  goodwill  than  to  its 
weakness,  which  fortunately  prevents  a repetition 
of  the  scene  so  successfully  enacted  in  Corea.’ 

In  the  spring  of  18G8,  the  American  steam 
frigate  “Shenandoah”  was  despatched  to  the  Pieng’an 
river  on  the  west  coast,  to  make  inquiries  into  the 
fate  of  the  crew  of  the  American  schooner  “ General 
Sherman,”  which  vessel,  as  has  been  stated  else- 
where, h ad  been  wrecked  in  attempting  to  enter  the 
river,  the  whole  of  her  crew  being  put  to  death  by 
order  of  the  Corean  authorities  in  the  spring  of  1866. 
The  frigate  could  only  get  a little  beyond  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  when  the  water  was  found  too  shallow 
for  a vessel  of  her  size.  Her  boats  were  despatched 
some  way  up,  but  they  were  soon  received  with 
marks  of  such  unmistakable  hostility,  that  they 
had  quickly  to  retire.  An  impudent  message  was 
sent  on  board,  ordering  the  commanding  officer  to 
turn  back  immediately,  unless  he  wished  to  be 
treated  like  the  French,  who  had  been  easily  beaten 
and  driven  away ; the  same  fate  was  to  be  in 
store  for  every  foreign  power  venturing  to  intrude 

‘ Wlien  I had  the  pleasure  to  meet  Admiral  itoze  afterwards,  I 
frankly  expressed  both  my  regret  and  surprise  to  him  at  the  ill- 
success  of  the  expedition,  which,  according  to  m3’  knowledge  of 
Corean  affairs  ought  easily  to  have  been  avoided,  to  which  he  replied, 
“ J’ai  obtenu  tout  ce  que  je  voulais  obtenir.”  In  what  this  con- 
sisted I,  and  I believe  eveiybody  else,  has  been  at  a loss  to  find 
out  to  this  hour. 
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beyond  Mie  Corean  frontiers.  The  message  concluded 
with  the  statement,  that  Corea  was  now  no  longer 
afraid  to  encounter  any  foreign  foe.  The  letter  was 
shown  by  the  Captain  of  the  frigate,  who  of  course 
did  not  understand  the  contents,  to  the  Taoutae  of 
Chefoo  upon  his  return,  and  it  is  said  that  this 
official  did  not  chuckle  a little  when  asked  to  trans- 
late the  epistle. 

Within  the  last  few  years  very  little  has  transpired 
of  tlie  state  of  the  kingdom.  Rumours  have  been 
about  at  various  times  that  serious  differences  had 
arisen  between  this  country  and  Japan,  on  what 
account  has  not  been  stated.  Most  likely  the 
Japanese  Government  had  reason  to  complain  of 
the  ill-treatment  of  some  of  its  shipwrecked  subjects, 
or  of  the  way  in  which  the  Japanese  garrison  in 
Chosien  had  been  treated,  whom  the  regent,  in  his 
overbearing  pride,  may  have  tried  to  get  rid  of.  It 
was  more  than  once  reported  that  war  was  immi- 
nent between  the  two  countries,  and  that  Japan 
was  collecting  an  army  to  invade  the  neighbom'ing 
state,  but  nothing  has  actually  been  done  up  to  this 
time.  A Japanese  embassy  is  said  to  have  been 
sent  by  a war  vessel  to  the  west  coast,  which  the 
regent  at  first  refused  to  receive,  but  Avhich  at  last 
gained  admittance  to  Saoul.  But  of  what  has 
occurred  since,  whether  these  differences  have  finally 
been  adjusted,  or  Avhether  they  are  likely  to  lead 
ultimately  to  a hostile  encounter,  we  liaA^e  no 
knowledge.  There  is  no  doubt  a party  in  Japan 
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strongly  inclined  for  such  a war;  on  the  other 
hand,  this  country  has  herself  suffered  of  late  years 
from  a series  of  inner  political  complications  and 
revolutions  against  the  Government  of  the  Mikado, 
which  will  hardly  place  the  latter  in  a position  to 
deprive  itself  of  a large  military  force  for  the  pur- 
poses of  external  warfare. 

A report  of  the  death  of  the  young  king  has  also 
been  current  abroad  at  one  time ; it  has  neither  been 
confirmed  nor  denied  however,  and  there  have  been 
no  means  to  ascertain  its  truth. 

From  remote  and  dark  ages,  over  a period  ex- 
tending for  more  than  four  thousand  years,  we  have 
followed  the  history  of  this  remarkable  country  up 
to  the  latest  dates.  But  to  us  it  remains  as  much 
as  ever  a “ forbidden  land,”  a land  which  no 
foreigner  dares  to  enter  without  running  the  risk  of 
paying  for  his  hardihood  with  his  life.  Expeditions 
after  expeditions  are  sent  out  to  discover  the  Xorth 
Pole,  dauntless  travellers  have  penetrated  into  the 
dark  and  unknown  regions  of  Central  Africa,  and 
still  explore  this  continent  to  open  it  up  to  com- 
merce and  science,  and  here,  within  a day’s  steam 
from  the  nearest  Chinese  coast,  we  stand  on  the 
threshold  of  a coimtry  with  a history  of  four  thou- 
sand years,  into  which  countiy  we  do  not  venture  to 
demand  admission  because  a semi-barbarous  Govern- 
ment, against  the  wishes  of  its  own  people,  chooses 
to  write  “ no  entrance  ” over  its  doors,  and  bids 
defiance  to  the  whole  civilized  Avorld. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS,  CASTES,  RELIGION,  ETC. 


Castes  and  their  degrees  in  Corea — Slavery  and  bondage — Religion — 
Remarks  of  Pere  Regis  on  Corea — Dress — General  character 
of  the  people — Manners,  customs,  and  state  of  civilization — 
Marriages — Position  of  women  in  Corea — Funerals — Medical 
men  and  principal  diseases — Dwellings,  public  buildings,  and 
their  interior — Habits  of  life — Food,  drink,  wine — Music  and 
dancing — Means  of  conveyance  and  transport — Crimes  and 
their  punishment — Coins,  weights  and  measures — Calendar, 
&c. — Army  and  Xavy,  their  armament — Preeautionary  mea- 
sures for  coast  protection,  signals,  &c. 


The  peculiarity  of  the  Corean  races  and  the  dif- 
ference between  the  same  and  the  neiffhbourino- 
nations,  shows  itself  mainly  in  the  strict  and  rigid 
division  of  the  castes,  which  part  the  various  ranks 
of  the  population  of  the  peninsula  from  each  other, 
shoudng  on  one  hand  some  analogy  to  the  caste  in- 
stitution prevailing  amongst  the  Hindoos  in  India. 
There  exists,  however,  this  notable  difference 
between  the  two,  that  while  with  the  latter  this 
separation  is  based  upon  religious  principles  and 
customs,  no  religious  movement  appears  as  its 
cause  in  Corea,  where  its  origin  seems  solely  attri- 
butable to  political  reasons,  which  have  been  main- 
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tained  aud  kept  up  to  our  times  by  the  Govermneiit 
for  reasons  of  its  own. 

The  first  and  foremost  rank,  immediately  after 
the  king  and  the  members  of  the  royal  family,  who 
stand  absolutely  above  and  beyond  these  castes,  is 
taken  up  by  the  so-called  nobles,  descendants  of 
tlie  old  families  of  chieftains,  who  are  again  sub- 
divided in  two  degrees,  the  “ Xiang-pan,  or  two 
classes,”  the  civil  and  the  military  nobility.  Of 
these  two  classes,  between  which  a great  deal  of 
jealousy  has  always  reigned,  the  civil  portion  is  by 
far  the  most  powerful  and  considerable,  having  suc- 
cessfully deprived  the  other  of  man}"  rights  and 
privileges,  and  compelling  the  same  to  take  up  only 
a secondary  place.  The  only  change  in  this  takes 
place  during  war  times,  when  the  chief  commander 
of  the  troops  possesses  almost  dictatorial  powers, 
which  he  can  extend  to  officers  of  inferior  rank  : 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  however,  and  in 
times  of  peace,  the  military  range  below  the  civil 
nobility,  and  it  has  happened  that  the  former  have 
had  to  submit  to  being  placed,  in  quiet  times,  below 
any  such  learned  graduates,  who  did  not  even  occupy 
an  official  or  a mandarin’s  position. 

These  two  classes  of  nobles  enjoy  the  special 
privilege  to  frequent  the  royal  court,  and  to  be 
about  the  person  of  the  king ; and  in  course  of  time 
they  have  possessed  themselves  of  the  exclusive 
right  of  occupying  public  offices,  which  is  main- 
tained by  the  nobles  of  the  civil  order  in  the  seizure 
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of  all  liigli  and  inferior  state  ofl&ces  and  dignities, 
and  bj  the  military  in  the  like  manner  as  regards 
all  charges  of  their  branch.  The  king  indeed  is  at 
liberty  to  ennoble  any  person  whom  he  wishes  to 
reward  for  important  services,  or  whom  he  is 
willing  to  raise  to  please  some  favourite  of  his 
own ; but  this  happens  very  rarely  and  takes 
generally  the  form  of  nomination  to  some  man- 
darin’s office  in  a particular  district,  which  includes 
at  the  same  time  the  chance  of  enrichment  for  the 
nominee.  Such  elevation  and  nomination  having 
once  taken  place,  ennobles  likewise  the  whole  family 
of  the  person  so  favoured.  These  new-made  titles 
of  nobility  are,  however,  not  held  in  the  same  esti- 
mation as  the  old  inherited  ones,  and  the  public 
Corean  witticism  denominates  the  families  so  raised 
as  the  rootless  nobility. 

Following  upon  these  two  first  classes  we  find 
the  caste  of  the  half-nobles,  numerically  a very 
weak  class,  which  forms,  as  it  were,  the  transition 
from  the  nobility  to  the  civic  classes.  These  also 
enjoy  the  right  to  fill  certain  offices  from  their 
ranks,  principally  those  of  Government  secretaries, 
of  translators  of  Chinese,  and  of  some  others. 

After  these  comes  the  civic  caste,  which  consists 
of  the  better  and  wealthier  portion  of  the  city  inha- 
bitants ; as  a rule  it  differs  but  little  from  the  mass 
of  the  people  “ proper,”  perhaps  only  in  so  far 
as,  according  to  Corean  views,  it  is  considered  to 
possess  a shade  more  savoir-vivre  and  a higher 
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degree  of  education,  which  latter  means  the  know- 
ledge and  understanding  of  the  Chinese  written 
characters.  This  class  counts  amongst  its  numbers 
the  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  most  kinds  of 
artisans. 

Next  follows  the  people’s  caste,  which  comprising 
the  gross  of  the  people,  is  naturally  the  most 
numerous  of  all,  and  includes  all  villagers,  farmers, 
agriculturists,  shepherds,  huntsmen,  fishermen,  and 
the  like. 

Between  the  people  and  the  slaves  or  bondsmen, 
who  occupy  the  lowest  rank,  we  meet  that  most 
curious  and  peculiar  institution,  the  so-called  “ de- 
spised or  despicable  ” caste,  which  is  again  divided 
into  several  degrees.  It  is  a matter  of  some  difficulty 
to  say  anything  of  the  origin  and  the  limitation  of 
this  caste,  which,  while  it  ranks  socially  below  the 
common  people,  is  by  no  means  the  one  in  the  worst 
position  as  to  worldly  and  monetary  advantages. 
It  lies  also  within  the  rights  and  powers  of  the 
king',  to  raise  even  a member  of  the  despicable 
caste  to  a higher  rank ; and  it  has  happened  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  that  a mandarin’s  office,  and  with  it 
the  title  to  nobility,  has  been  granted  to  people  of 
this  class.  All  prefectural  officials  are  taken  from 
the  upper  two  degrees  of  this  caste — they  conduct 
all  the  writing  work,  keep  books  and  accounts — and 
these  officials,  low  as  their  social  standard  may  be, 
are  often  sufficiently  wealthy  and  powerful  to  have 
great  influence  with  their  superiors,  whom  they 
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know  ■w*ell  enough  to  put  to  use  for  their  own 
advantage. 

Butchers  and  workmen  in  leather  count  to  this 
caste,  and  last — on  the  lowest  step  of  this  social 
scale,  scarcely  above  the  slaves  or  bondsmen — we 
find  the  priests  or  bonzes.  As  the  latter  will  be 
specially  spoken  of  further  on,  it  need  only  be  men- 
tioned here  that  they  do  not  rise  by  character  or 
by  manners  above  the  level  which  they  occupy. 

Another  institution  peculiar  to  the  country, 
which  we  find  neither  in  China  nor  in  Japan,  is  that 
of  bondage,  which  has  been  maintained  to  this  day, 
although  not  quite  as  rigorously  as  in  olden  times. 
In  some  respects  the  position  of  the  Corean  bonds- 
men may  be  considered  similar  to  that  hitherto 
taken  up  by  their  Russian  brethren  ; comparatively, 
however,  the  system  in  Corea  has  not  been  carried  on 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  Russia,  showing  altogether 
a somewhat  milder  form,  and,  like  the  castes,  is 
divided  in  several  degrees. 

The  first  and  best  situated  class  comprises  the 
crown  bondsmen,  who  inhabit  their  own  villages, 
these  latter  being  at  once  recognizable  by  the  postal 
station  they  possess,  the  keeping  and  the  service  of 
which  is  entrusted  to  and  considered  as  a special 
duty  of  the  villagers.  These  bondsmen  of  the 
crown  are  freed  from  all  direct  taxes,  and  the 
imposts  to  which  they  are  subject  consist  of  a slight 
share  from  the  revenues  of  the  country  they  are 
bound  to  cultivate,  w'hich  share  goes  straight  into 
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the  royal  treasury.  Besides  they  enjoy  many  advan- 
tages, which  render  the  apparent  dependence  of 
their  situation  more  easily  supportable ; they  stand 
under  the  direct  protection  of  the  highest  autho- 
rities, who  are  able  to  guard  them  against  the 
extortions  of  the  Mandarins,  and  save  them  from 
the  rapacity  of  the  nobles — dangers  to  which  the 
common  people  are  but  too  much  exposed.  Con- 
sequently it  happens  but  very  rarely  that  bondsmen 
of  this  class  leave  their  villages  to  obtain  their 
liberty — which  they  are  easily  able  to  do — and  on 
account  of  the  badly  managed  control  and  super- 
vision to  which  they  are  subjected,  might  lose 
themselves  without  great  dijficulty  amongst  the 
crowd  of  the  people,  without  running  the  danger  of 
any  serious  efforts  being  made  for  their  recovery  or 
recaptivation. 

Bondsmen  belonging  to  nobles  and  private  people 
are  as  a rule  treated  very  well  and*  mildly,  nor  can 
their  lot  be  called  a very  harsh  one.  They  have  to 
look  after  the  domestic  service  and  after  the  culti- 
vation of  their  masters’  lands ; they  often  hve 
separately  in  their  own  cottages,  having  to  give  up 
the  produce  of  their  farms  to  their  owners,  which 
does  not  however  prevent,  in  many  cases  at  least, 
owing  to  their  economical  habits,  their  finding 
themselves  pecuniarly  better  situated  than  their 
proprietors,  and  often  being  in  a position  to  get 
their  liberty  by  purchase.  I have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain  whether  a legally  fixed  price  is  established 
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for  this  purpose,  or  whether  the  amount  of  purchase- 
money  depends  upon  the  proprietor  only,  or  is 
subject  to  convention  between  the  latter  and  the 
bondsmen,  being  regulated  by  the  working  power  of 
the  person  who  wishes  to  be  set  free ; but  I incline 
to  the  belief  that  the  last  way  is  generally  chosen. 
The  mistress  of  the  house  selects  those  from  the 
younger  daughters  of  her  bondsmen,  whom  she 
wishes  to  employ  as  domestic  servants,  these  girls 
being  educated  with  her  own  daughters  ; the  boys 
are  less  cared  for,  and  their  education  is  generally  left 
to  the  parents  themselves.  Frequently  they  are 
even  set  at  liberty  altogether,  and  this  is  done  with 
little  objection  on  the  part  of  the  owners,  as  these 
sons  of  bondsmen  often  intermarry  with  free  women, 
whose  children  become  legally  exempt  from  the  state 
of  bondage. 

The  Coreans  themselves  are  so  little  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  their  own  country,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  obtain  any  correct  version  of 
the  origin  of  this  bondage  system,  which,  in  however 
mild  a form  it  may  appear,  still  actually  exists  as 
legally  sanctioned  slavery.  AYith  some  degree  of 
certainty,  however,  the  solution  of  tliis  question 
may  be  traced  back  to  tlie  time  before  the  union  of 
the  different  Corean  tribes,  and  it  may  be  accepted 
as  a well-founded  presumption  that  during  the 
interior  feuds,  which  lasted  for  many  years  pre- 
viously, the  prisoners  of  war  were  carried  away 
and  treated  as  slaves  by  the  victors.  The  natives 
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do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  give  any  otlier  explantion 
as  regards  the  origin  of  bondage  than  the  one  just 
mentioned ; it  remains  a curious  fact,  however, 
that  the  system  has  been  continued  and  maintained 
up  to  the  present  time,  after  the  conclusion  of  these 
wars,  when  the  various  tribes  were  united  under  one 
head,  and  the  more  so  as  these  bondsmen  differ  in 
no  way,  either  mentally  or  by  personal  appearance, 
from  the  common  people. 

Chinese  and  Japanese  writings  make  no  mention 
whatever  of  bondage,  nor  do  they  speak  of  the 
castes  which  divide  the  people  of  Corea. 

The  official  religion  in  Corea — if  indeed  we  may 
talk  of  religion  there — is  the  worship  of  Budha, 
which  was  introduced  about  .372  a.d.  into  the 
country  from  China,  and  which  extended  itself  by 
degrees.  In  point  of  utter  disregard  for  their  own 
religious  ceremonies  and  customs  the  Coreans  rise 
hardly  above  the  level  of  savages ; assuredly  they 
do  not  occupy  such  a place  in  this  respect  that  a 
people,  not  totally  devoid  of  culture  and  civihzation 
ought  to  take,  and  far  below  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  latter, 
however  little  religious!}^  inclined  they  may  be  from 
our  point  of  view,  and  however  lax  they  may  be 
found  in  most  cases,  in  the  exercise  of  religious 
ceremonies,  which  can  but  very  rarel}"  be  considered 
to  spring  from  the  wants  of  a sincere  mind,  harbour 
at  all  events  some  feeling  of  pietj’  and  consideration 
for  the  keeping  up  of  their  old  and  long  established 
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religious  ‘usages,  a feeling  of  which  the  Corean  is 
utterly  destitute. 

The  Chinese  bonzes  are  by  no  means  in  a high 
state  of  culture,  nor  do  they  stand  in  anything  like 
the  esteem  and  respect  which  their  calling  ought  to 
command,  a fact  which  easily  explains  itself,  as  they 
abuse  their  position,  without  being  able  to  bring 
any  real  influence  to  bear  upon  the  people,  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  leading  a life  as  idle,  useless,  and  com- 
fortable as  possible  at  the  cost  of  the  former.  But 
however  low  they  may  stand  in  public  opinion  they 
are  not,  by  far,  so  degraded,  so  completely  dis- 
regarded and  despised  as  their  Corean  colleagues. 
The  highest  and  almost  holy  caste  in  India  is  that 
of  the  priesthood,  the  Brahmins — in  Corea,  as  has 
been  shown,  the  direct  contrary  is  the  case ; ranging 
amongst  the  lowest  of  the  “ despised  castes,”  far 
below  the  common  crowd  of  the  people,  scarcely 
considered  to  rank  above  the  bondsmen — such  is 
the  place  they  occupy  in  the  community  of  their 
country. 

Searching  for  an  explanation  how  a state  of  things 
like  that  just  described  could  have  taken  root,  a solu- 
tion, I think,  can  only  be  found  in  replying  to  the 
question  whether  the  disrespect  and  contempt  ^vith 
which  the  people  treat  their  own  religion,  and  all 
ceremonies  connected  with  the  same,  has  arisen  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  moral  degradation  of 
the  priesthood,  or  whether  its  cause  must  be  looked 
for  in  the  utter  want  of  any  moral  feeling  in  the 
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people  themselves  ? I incline  strongly  and  decidedly 
to  the  view  expressed  in  the  first  part  of  this  question, 
experience  having  fully  proved,  as  I shall  have 
occasion  to  show  further  on,  that  only  a good  lead 
is  required  to  raise  the  people  to  a higher  state  of 
culture.  The  state  of  utter  degradation,  and  the 
degree  of  moral  reprobation  and  profligacy  into 
which  the  Corean  priesthood  has  sunk,  can  certainly 
not  contribute  to  imbue  the  people  vnth  esteem  and 
respect  for  a religion,  the  servants  of  which  are 
altogether  incapable  to  set  a good  example  to  the 
same.  The  dissolute  behaviour  and  bad  conduct  of 
the  bonzes  has  indeed,  at  times,  caused  so  much 
public  annoyance,  that  the  Government  has  occa- 
sionally been  forced  to  interfere.  All  endeavours  to 
induce  them  to  lead  a more  decent  life,  and  to 
improve  their  moral  standing  have,  however,  been 
in  vain,  and  we  cannot  consequently  be  surprised 
to  see  them  occupy,  to  the  present  day,  the  lowest 
social  rank.  This  state  of  ignominious  degradation 
of  the  whole  caste  of  priests  does  not  appear  to  be 
of  new  date,  but  to  have  reigned  for  many  cen- 
turies past.  In  a short  note  of  Pere  Eegis,’  he 
observes  that  the  bonzes  were  generally  despised  in 
the  country,  and  were  on  that  account  compelled 
to  erect  their  joss-houses  and  dwellings  outside  of 
the  towns  and  on  the  outskirts  of  smaller  places  and 
villages. 

The  high  priests  reside  in  the  capital,  and  it  is, 
* Du  Halde,  vol.  iv. 
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or  at  all  events  it  ought  to  be,  their  duty  and 
province  to  keep  their  subordinates  in  order.  But 
as  they  are  by  no  means  any  better  at  bottom  than 
these,  and  are  setting  an  example  quite  as  bad,  it 
can  certainly  not  be  expected  they  should  be  able  to 
exercise  any  corrective  influence  upon  the  moral 
standing  of  the  lower  priesthood.  At  times,  indeed, 
and  when  it  suits  the  Government,  their  services 
are  required  as  augurs,  and  since  the  usurpation  of 
power  by  the  present  regent  (1868)  some  of  the 
high  priests  are  even  said  to  possess,  according  to 
popular  report,  considerable  influence  over  the  same. 

The  dress  of  the  Corcan  priests  and  bonzes  is 
similar  to  that  of  their  Chinese  colleagues ; they  arc 
for  the  greater  part  clothed  in  long  white  robes ; 
their  heads  are  completely  shaved  and  show  no 
vestige  of  hair.  Their  external  appearance  cor- 
responds fully  vnth  their  character,  for  they  go 
about,  almost  without  exception,  in  a slovenly  and 
uncouth  attire. 

It  follows  almost  as  a matter  of  course  that,  under 
circumstances  like  those  just  described,  we  cannot 
expect  to  meet  in  Corea  with  temples  and  joss- 
houses  resembling  in  any  way,  or  approaching  even, 
the  splendour  and  magnificent  decoration  which 
distinguish  many  of  these  houses  of  worship  in 
China  and  Japan.  While  every  village  in  these 
countries,  however  small  and  insignificant  it  maybe, 
possesses  its  place  of  worship  more  or  less  large,  or 
at  least  a shrine,  before  which  prayers  can  be  said, 
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and  every  house,  however  poor  and  miserable, 
contains  a place  somewhere  for  the  domestic  pen ates, 
we  find  nothing  of  the  kind  here.  Considerable 
and  densely  populated  places  even  own,  at  the  best, 
a miserable  shrine,  the  dilapidated  condition  of 
which  clearly  demonstrates  the  neglect  and  dis- 
regard in  which  it  is  held.  In  several  large  villages, 
with  some  hundreds  of  inhabitants,  I had  often 
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observed  near  the  roadway  a number  of  shapeless 
trunks  of  trees  of  an  arm’s  thickness,  and  of  various 
sizes,  without  however  paying  any  attention  to 
them  for  some  time.  I was  not  a little  surprised, 
when  on  closer  inspection  these  misshapen  sticks 
turned  out  to  represent  the  idols  or  josses  of 
these  villages,  standing  there  in  place  of  a temple 
or  joss-house,  and  which,  without  regard  to  their 
preservation,  had  been  stuck  in  the  open  road 
Avithout  any  ceremony  whatever,  under  the  pre- 
sumption, not  perhaps  quite  unreasonable,  that  a 
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joss  oughf  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  bimself  in  all 
kinds  of  weather.  All  the  decoration  of  these  wood 
pieces,  varying  in  height  from  two  to  four  feet, 
consisted  in  the  outer  bark  being  stripped,  and 
abominable  features  having  been  cut  into  the  upper 
end  in  the  most  primitive  manner ; there  they  stood, 
more  or  less  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground,  in  all  sorts  of 
positions,  straight  and  crooked,  while  some,  weakened 
by  old  age,  had  tumbled  down  in  toto,  l}dng  with 
their  tired-out  heads  on  the  ground,  as  if  they  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  remain  and  rest  there  after 
the  troubles  of  an  existence  which  had  exposed 
them  to  a more  than  ordinary  share  of  stormy 
weather.  I confess  that  the  impression  these  idols 
made  on  mo  was  more  of  a painful  than  of  a 
comical  nature,  while  the  natives  themselves  con- 
sidered it  capital  fun  to  kick  those  unfortunate 
fallen  josses  about,  which  was  done  amidst  the 
shouts  of  laughter  of  the  people  standing  by. 

Notwithstanding  all  however  I have  been  com- 
pelled to  state  above,  it  would  bo  altogether  erro- 
neous to  believe  that  the  Corean  is  incapable  of 
improvement  in  a mental  point  of  view.  I have 
already  given  it  as  my  opinion,  that  the  low  moral 
standing'  of  the  people  is  principally  owing  to,  and  a 
consequence  of,  the  sad  state  of  degradation  of  the 
priesthood,  and  I am  prepared  to  go  even  further 
than  this.  I venture  to  maintain,  that  none  among 
the  races  of  the  Asiatic  Continent  can  more  easily  be 
rendered  accessible  to  a true  and  sincere  religious 
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feeling  than  the  Corean,  and  that  the  latter,  once 
converted  to  Christianity,  shows  a far  deeper  com- 
prehension, and  adheres  to  its  teachings  with  greater 
fidelity  and  firmness,  than  for  instance  the  Chinese. 
Sly  and  calculating,  the  last  consider  conversion 
almost  always  in  the  light  of  a business  transaction, 
accepting  the  same  as  a means  of  gaining  personal 
advantages,  and  it  is  a fact  well  known  to  all  versed 
in  matters  Chinese,  that  those  cases  are  by  no  means 
of  rare  occurrence,  in  which  converts,  whose  piety 
and  sincerity  were  very  proudly  looked  upon,  and 
who  were  represented  as  shining  lights  in  missionary 
reports,  have  returned  without  great  compunction 
to  their  old  faith  or  rather  disbelief,  as  soon  as  the 
spring  dried  up  from  which  they  had  drawn  ad- 
vantage, and  on  account  of  which  they  had  felt 
induced  to  be  converted. 

A motive  of  this  kind  cannot  be  brought  into 
account  with  the  Coreans.  Childlike  and  simple  in 
manner  and  temperament,  they  only  require  some 
inducement  to  stir  them  from  the  sluggishness 
which  prevails  with  the  mass  of  the  people  in 
matters  of  their  own  religion.  "With  but  few  and 
modest  wants  in  life,  they  have  nothing  to  expect 
from  their  conversion  to  Christianity  with  regard  to 
an  improvement  of  their  material  welfare — they  are 
on  the  contrary  exposed,  under  present  political  cir- 
cumstances, to  a continuous  and  bitter  prosecution 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  and  to  the  most  shock- 
ing tortures  and  painful  deaths  as  soon  as  they  are 
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merely  suspected  of  conversion.  In  1839  a French 
bishop  and  two  priests  were  put  to  death.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  late  king,  the  last  of  the  Ni 
dynasty,  who  died  in  the  beginning  of  1864,  and  who 
was  generally  beloved  on  account  of  his  clemency, 
the  sternness  and  severity  towards  the  missionaries 
and  converts  had  somewhat  relented,  whose  efforts, 
without  being  favoured  in  any  way,  were,  at  all  events 
not  counteracted.  It  is  even  reported  that  at  that 
time  their  influence  extended  itself  to  Avithiu  the 
precincts  of  the  royal  court  itself.’ 

According  to  statements,  the  correctness  of  which 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  the  number  of  converts 
at  that  time  had  reached  nearly  100,000,  the  majority 
of  whom  resided  in  the  so-called  court  province, 
Kien-kei.  To  the  south  of  Prince  Jerome  Gulf,  in 
the  district  of  llei-mi,  the  inhabitants  of  whole  vil- 
lages professed  secretly  the  Christian  faith.  After 
the  demise  of  the  king  hoAvever,  the  old  spirit  of  cle- 
mency Avas  abandoned,  and  gave  place  to  a harsh- 
ness only  the  more  seA'ere ; and  after  the  unfortunate 
result  of  the  French  expedition  under  Admiral  Eoze, 
Avhich  had  been  entered  upon  in  consequence  of  the 
putting  to  death  of  nine  catholic  missionaries  in 
1866,  the  persecution  of  the  Corean  Christians  Avas 
carried  on  with  a fury  still  more  cruel  and  relentless. 

' I have  been  informed  by  a trustworthy  and  reliable  native 
source,  that  the  queen,  the  wife  of  the  late  king,  had  secretly  been 
converted,  together  with  the  nurse  of  the  present  king,  then  a 
minor,  and  several  other  persons  and  officers  of  his  surroundings. 
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In  another  place  I have  already  related  how 
native  converts,  with  a degree  of  self-sacrifice  rarely 
met  with,  risked  their  own  life  for  the  sake  of  saving 
the  lives  of  those  missionaries  who  had  escaped  from 
the  massacre,  and  who  were  relentlessly  hunted  down 
and  pursued  by  the  Government.  Instances  of  simi- 
lar cases  of  fidelity  and  adhesion  to  their  newly 
acquired  faith  have  come  to  my  knowledge  during 
my  stay  in  the  country,  w'hich  prove  sufficiently 
that  it  depends  solely  upon  the  means  which  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  people,  to  deliver  it  from 
the  state  of  general  apathy  into  which  it  has  sunk ; 
and  also  that  this  apathy  does  not  take  root  in  the 
character  of  the  population.  The  Government  itself 
is  to  blame  for  the  greatest  share  in  purposely  main- 
taining this  state  of  things ; and  by  setting  an 
example  in  the  disregard  and  neglect  of  the  priest- 
hood, it  has  successfully  crushed  any  influence  which 
the  latter  might  exercise  under  other  circumstances 
over'  the  people.  Fearful  of  seeing  its  despotic  sway 
endangered  by  the  introduction  of  a higher  state  of 
civilization,  it  resists,  by  all  means  in  its  power,  any 
attempt  tending  in  that  direction,  though  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  all  its  efforts  to  this  effect  will  not  prevail 
in  the  long-run,  or  prevent  the  downfall  of  a system 
both  tyrannical  and  cruel.  ‘ 

* At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1868,  10,000  to  12,000 
native  Christians  had  already  been  sacrificed  to  the  bloodthirsty 
propensities  of  the  regent.  During  the  course  of  my  last  voyage 
Coreans  furnished  me  with  lists  containing  the  names  of  places 
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Before  putting  down  my  own  observations  on 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  present  Coreans, 
it  is,  perhaps,  not  out  of  place  here,  and  not  with- 
out interest,  to  render  a resume  of  short  notes,  left 
by  Pere  Regis,  already  alluded  to  on  this  subject. 
It  may  however  be  necessary  to  remark  beforehand 
that  P.  Regis,'  who  lived  in  China  as  Roman  Catholic 
missionary  in  the  17th  century,  had  never  been  in 
Corea  himself,  but  only  penetrated  to  the  northern 
frontiers  of  the  country,  and  that  he  had  to  trust  to 
Chinese  sources  for  all  the  information  he  collected, 
although  these  had  not  much  better  means  to  obtain 
the  same  than  he  had  himself. 

Suitable  in  some  points,  they  cannot  on  the  whole 
be  considered  applicable  to  the  Coreans  of  our  times. 
His  version  may  follow  hero  in  his  own  words  : — • 

“ We  have  still  to  give  an  account  of  the  Coreans 
themselves.  They  are  ordinarily  well  built,  mild,  and 
amiable.  They  love  the  sciences,  and  understand  the 
Chinese  language.  Of  music  and  dancing  they  are 
very  fond.  The  people  of  the  northern  provinces 
are  taller  than  those  in  the  south.  The  northerners 
incline  much  to  arms,  and  become  good  soldiers. 
Generally  they  wear  fur  caps  and  silk  dresses.  The 
women,  however,  have  gold  and  silver  lace  on  their 
camisoles.  The  gentry  is  distinguished  by  w^earing 
violet-coloured  silks.  The  learned  people  can  be 

where  these  massacres  took  plaee,  and  the  number  of  persons  killed  in 
each,  making  the  total  as  just  stated. 

* Du  Halde,  vol.  iv.,  ch.  171  and  172. 
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recognized  by  two  feathers  affixed  to  their  caps. 
After  the  publishing  of  the  law-books  by  Kitse,  which 
only  comprised  eight  laws,  the  Coreans  became  well 
mannered  to  such  a degree,  that  theft  and  adultery 
were  vices  quite  unknown  amongst  them,  and  it 
became  unnecessary  to  shut  the  house-doors  at  night. 
And  although  fearful  changes,  which  are  fatal  to  all 
states,  have  robbed  them  of  much  of  their  former 
innocence,  they  can  still  serve  as  a pattern  to  other 
nations.  At  public  meetings  they  are  dressed  in  bro- 
cades, and  are  adorned  with  all  sorts  of  gold  and  silver 
jewels.  Many  girls  of  loose  habits  are  found  amongst 
them.  The  boys  and  girls  marry  according  to  mu- 
tual liking,  without  making  presents  to  each  other 
and  without  observing  any  ceremonies.  They  bury 
their  dead  only  three  years  after  their  decease.  They 
mourn  three  years  for  fathers  and  mothers,  but  only 
three  months  for  brothers  and  sisters.  AVhen  they 
have  buried  their  dead,  they  place  carriages  and 
horses,  and  everything  that  the  deceased  have  been 
fond  of  during  life,  near  the  grave,  and  all  this  is 
afterwards  given  over  to  all  who  have  assisted  at  the 
burial.  They  are  very  superstitious  by  nature,  and 
liaAm  an  abhorrence  to  kill  any  living  thing.  Thej^ 
are  veiy  moderate  in  eating  and  drinking ; at  their 
meals  they  use  plates  and  dishes.  They  adhere  to 
the  relio:iou  of  Fo.  Their  mandarins  affect  srreat 
seriousness ; their  houses  are  covered  with  straw, 
and  they  do  not  sleep  upon  beds.  Their  wine  is 
made  from  millet.  They  do  not  attend  much  to 
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the  cultivation  of  silkworms,  and  are  satisfied  with 
using  hempen  linen.  They  do  not  take  medicines. 
The  payment  of  the  mandarins  consists  in  rice. 
The  lands  are  divided  amongst  all,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  families.  The  king  does  not  possess 
any  acres  of  his  own.  The  learned  men  study 
music  very  diligently.  The  arms  of  their  soldiers 
are  plain,  and  without  any  ornaments ; they  wear 
bows  and  long  swords.  Atrocious  crimes  are 
punished  in  a very  mild  way ; but  if  any  one 
offends  his  father  or  mother,  he  is  punished  wdth 
death,  and  decapitated.  The  smallest  crimes  arc 
punished  with  the  knout.  Those  crimes  which 
generally  ought  to  merit  deatli,  have  to  expect  exile 
to  a neighbouring  island.” 

Thus  far  Regis.  As  Roman  Catholic  missionary 
reports  mostly  excel  in  the  explicitness  and  exactness 
with  which  they  enlarge  even  on  the  most  insignificant 
and  trivial  subjects,  it  may  be  presumed  from  the 
concise  shortness  which  characterizes  these  notes, 
that  the  sources  from  which  they  were  collected 
were  not  able  to  furnish  more  extensive  or  more 
exact  information  on  Corean  customs. 

The  dress  of  the  Coreans  is  very  plain  ; that  of 
the  men  consisting  of  a short  jacket,  extending  a 
little  below  the  hips,  and  of  wide  trousers,  worn 
mostly  loose  round  the  legs,  or  tied  together  above 
the  ancle  over  the  stockings.  Seldom,  and  only  with 
the  better  classes,  long  and  flowing  robes  are  in 
use,  similar  to  those  worn  in  China,  tied  round  the 
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waist  with  a silken  or  cotton  string.  To  this 
string,  which  by  common  people  is  worn  beneath 
the  jacket,  are  attached  tobacco-pouches,  pipes, 
fans,  and  similar  necessaries.  The  colour  of  the 
dress,  both  of  men  and  women,  is,  almo.st  without 
exception,  white;  that  of  the  jacket,  very  rarely, 
sky-blue.  Children  are  more  often  met  with  clothed 
in  coloured  stuffs,  mostly  light-blue  or  rose-coloured, 
seldom  in  gaudy  or  dark  hues.  The  material  of  the 
clothing  of  the  people  and  of  the  citizens  consists 
of  more  or  less  finely  spun  bleached  cottons  of 
native  manufacture;  a kind  of  coarse  drill  is 
generally  used,  although  a material  of  a better  and 
finer  description  is  also  made.  Chinese  and  Euro- 
pean cotton  goods  are  not  unknown,  and  are  very 
much  esteemed,  but  the  quantity  of  these  which 
can  be  smuggled  into  the  country,  or  which  are 
imported  from  the  yearly  fair  on  the  northern 
frontier,  is  so  trifling,  that  it  is  of  no  account 
whatever.* 

Woollens  are  not  manufactured  in  Corea,  and  are 
nearly  unknown  there.  Jackets  and  robes  are  worn 
ivith  very  wide  sleeves,  the  gentry  wearing  them 
two  feet  wide  at  the  wrist ; pockets  are  not  in  use. 
The  country  and  agricultural  population  seldom 
use  socks,  and  generally  only  a kind  of  thick, 
straw-plaited  sandals,  which  are  attached  to  the 

’ The  price  of  a piece  of  grey  shirting  of  40  yards  had  risen 
to  16  taels,  or  about  4Z.  IGs.,  in  1866 — the  ordinary  price  is  about 
8 taels. 
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foot  and  between  the  toes  with  hempen  strings ; 
these  sandals  are  very  comfortable  and  easy  in 
walking.  The  latter  also  are  frequently  used  in 
towns,  together  with  white  cotton  shoes  of  common 
make.  Persons  of  higher  standing  wear  shoes  of 
Chinese  cut,  and  on  solemn  occasions  cloth  boots 
like  those  used  in  China.  Silks  are  only  w'orn  by 
the  noble  classes  and  the  high  functionaries ; 
generally  several  wide  jackets  of  different  hue  one 
over  the  other,  as  violet,  dark  yellow,  blue,  and 
brown.  These  silks  are  manufactured  in  China 
expressly  for  the  Corean  market,  with  patterns  of 
a special  kind ; the  consumption  is  however  a very 
limited  one  only,  and  hardly  exceeds  a few  hundred 
pieces  a year,  which  are  sold  in  barter  at  the 
northern  fair.  The  dress  in  winter  does  not  much 
differ  from  that  used  in  summer-time,  being  like- 
wise white,  only  of  stouter  and  coarser  material, 
the  jackets  quilted  and  lined  with  sheepskin.  Two 
or  three  suits  are  generally  put  on  during  the  cold 
season  at  a time,  and  are  left  off  one  by  one  when  it 
begins  to  get  warmer.  In  the  northern  provinces, 
where  -wild  beasts  are  frequent,  furs  are  much  used  ; 
fine  descriptions  of  furs,  such  as  sable,  &c.,  are 
manufactured  into  head-gear,  such  as  high,  conical 
caps,  to  which  pieces  for  the  protection  of  the 
throat  and  neck  are  attached. 

The  effect  of  the  white  dresses  from  a distance  is 
a very  pleasing  one ; but  as  the  Coreans  do  not 
excel  in  cleanliness,  the  original  white  hue  degeue- 
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rates  by  degrees  into  a dirty  grey,  which  renders 
the  same  much  less  nice  and  invitino^  on  closer 
inspection. 

The  soldiers  and  police  officers  wear  dark  blue, 
the  cut  of  their  clothing  being  similar  to  that  in 
general  use.  The  jackets  of  the  former  are  bound 
with  broad  black  cotton  ribbon,  with  a piece  of 
round  white  cloth  on  the  breast  and  back,  showing 
the  number  and  character  of  their  corps.  Instead 
of  the  commonly  worn  hat,  they  have  black  felt 
hats,  with  a broad  rim  and  pointed  top,  ornamented 
with  a fox-tail. 

The  head-dress  of  the  people  deserves  special 
mention,  as  the  hats,  with  high  and  low  people, 
are  beautifully  made  of  fine  split  bamboo,  the 
manufacture  of  which  being  the  principal  branch 
of  industry  of  the  island  of  Quelpart.  These  hats, 
nearly  always  black-lacquered,  and  seldom  of  yellow 
colour,  scarcely  cover  the  crown  of  the  head,  and 
can  only  be  kept  on  the  latter  by  means  of  a 
separate,  tight-fitting  cap  of  the  same  material, 
into  which  it  is  fixed,  and  attached  by  strings 
round  the  earlaps.  The  brim  is  quite  round,  and 
more  than  six  inches  wide,  the  top  as  high,  and 
flat ; those  of  very  high  officials  being  rounded,  and 
prbvided  with  a silver  decoration,  such  as  a crane, 
&c.,  of  very  fine  and  durable  workmanship.  These 
hats  offer  sufficient  protection  against  sun  and  rain, 
and  the  plaiting  is  so  strong  that  it  may  almost  be 
taken  for  iron  wire.  In  the  country  another  kind 
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(1)  STHAW-PLAIT  HAT — (2)  STBAW-PLAIT  CAP — (3)  HAT  OF  A HlOn  OFFICIAL — 
soldier’s  felt  hat— (5)  STRAW  DAT  (summer  wear)  — (0)  oil-paper  hat— 

STRAW-PLAIT  CAP — (8)  STRAW  SHOES. 
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of  very  large,  pot-formed  head-covers,  made  of 
coarse  straw,  is  sometimes  used,  not  much  unlike 
in  shape  to  the  grotesque  helmets  worn  by  Euro- 
peans in  India  and  China. 

The  female  dress,  equally  white,  is  of  the  same 
simple  description  as  that  of  the  men.  It  con- 
sists of  a pair  of  loose  trousers  and  of  a short 
jacket,  over  Avhich  a long  wide  robe  is  worn,  attached 
round  the  waist.  The  high  class  also  wears  many 
coloured  silks;  as  a rule,  however,  only  white  cotton 
goods  are  used : of  the  gold  or  silver  lace,  vrith 
which,  according  to  Regis’  account,  the  Corean 
ladies  are  fond  of  adorning  their  persons,  little  or 
nothing  is  seen  now-a-days,  although  they  may  not 
be  denied  to  possess  their  share  of  love  for  adorn- 
ment, to  which,  as  Eve’s  daughters,  they  are 
entitled. 

The  hair-dress  of  the  men  is  not  unlike  that  of 
the  Japanese,  but  while  the  latter  shave  their  heads 
all  round  the  hair  knot,  the  Coreans  allow  their  hair 
to  grow  round  the  same.  They  have  consequently 
rather  a wildish  look,  nor  are  their  topknots  so  well 
and  neatly  cared  for  as  those  of  their  neighbours. 
It  is  peculiar,  that  only  married  men  are  allowed  to 
have  their  hair  dressed  in  this  style ; the  unmarried 
ones  and  boys  wear  it  parted  in  the  middle  with  a 
stout  tail  running  dowm  to  the  waist.  This  gives  so 
womanish  a look  to  grown  up  people,  that  at  first 
sight  one  may  be  in  doubt,  whether  they  are  men  or 
women,  and  it  is  the  easier  to  mistake  them  for  the 
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latter,  as  they  -^ear  their  hair  quite  similarly.  Fine 
ladies  curl  their  neck  tresses  sometimes  and  attach 
them  with  long  pins.  It  is  also  observable  that  the 
colour  of  the  hair  of  the  Coreans  is  not  throughout 
black  as  with  the  Chinese  and  J apanese ; brown, 
chestnut,  and  even  flaxen  hair  is  often  found  here, 
hardly  ever  with  the  former.  Nearly  all  married  men 
have  beards  and  whiskers,  more  rarely  moustachios, 
and  all  their  vanity  seems  to  centre  in  the  care  of 
these.  Contrary  to  their  beardless  Chinese  neigh- 
bours, where  only  old  men  are  found  bearded,  the 
young  Coreans  walk  about  with  magnificent  long 
beards  which  might  well  cause  the  envy  of  European 
dandies,  and  which  contribute  not  a little  to  lend  a 
characteristic  impression  to  their  features. 

Proceeding  now  from  the  description  of  tlieir  out- 
ward appearance  to  that  of  the  general  character  of 
the  people,  the  latter  distinguishes  itself  to  advantage 
from  that  of  their  neighbours,  as  well  by  the  open- 
ness as  by  the  frankness  of  their  .demeanour.  The 
Corean,  even  of  lower  estate,  is  grave  and  sedate  by 
nature,  which  does  not  exclude  a spirit  of  frank 
gaiety  shown  on  nearer  acquaintance.  They  are 
thoroughly  honest,  faithful,  and  goodnatured,  and 
attach  themselves  with  almost  childlike  confidence 
even  to  strangers  and  foreigners,  when  once  they 
begin  to  trust  in  their  sincerity.  I myself  have  only 
words  of  praise  for  the  friendly  and  amicable  recep- 
tion I have  met  with  nearly  everyrvdiere.  That  the 
manner  of  the  high  officials  and  functionaries  whom 
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I had  occasion  to  encounter,  notwithstanding  its 
pointed  courtesy  and  superficial  friendliness,  left 
something  to  be  desired  with  regard  to  a like  frank- 
ness, easily  explains  itself  by  the  delicacy  of  their 
official  position,  while  all  classes  of  the  people,  as 
soon  as  the  first  impression  of  our  uncommon  and 
foreign  appearance  had  worn  off,  showed  themselves 
confiding  and  obliging. 

Firm,  sure,  and  quick  in  his  walk,  the  Corean 
possesses  greater  ease  and  a freer  motion  than  the 
Japanese,  to  whom,  as  to  the  Chinese,  they  are 
superior  in  tallness  and  bodily  strength.  Their 
bearing  denotes  also  greater  fortitude  and  energy, 
and  a more  developed  warlike  spirit.  On  the  other 
hand  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  with  all  their  bodily 
and  mental  advantages,  they  rank  considerably  below 
these  in  cultivation  and  good  manners,  and  without 
savoir-vivrc,  they  are  wanting  in  that  little  polish 
which  is  not  even  missed  amidst  the  low  class 
population  of  China  and  Japan.  This  want  of  good 
manners  is  quite  as  observable  with  the  higher 
classes  and  officials,  notwithstanding  the  show  of 
severe  dignity  and  grandeur  in  their  appearance;  who, 
as  soon  as  they  set  aside  their  official  character, 
appear  what  they  are — the  wild  barbarians  without 
any  disguise.  Those  only  amongst  them  who  have 
lived  for  a time  at  Pekin  in  the  suite  of  an  embassy,* 

* I have  only  had  the  opportunity  to  come  into  contact  with 
two  high  officials  of  this  class  near  the  capital,  one  of  whom  was  a 
very  old  man,  whose  demeanour  denoted  at  once  that  they  had 
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and  who  have  been  enabled  to  take  a lesson  there  in 
fine  breeding  from  the  high  Chinese  functionaries,  may- 
be said  to  make  an  exception  to  the  common  rule. 
A Chinese  Mandarin,  I am  sure,  -would  rather  have 
lost  his  head  than  have  exposed  himself  in  all  his 
nakedness,  as  did  my  venerable  fi’iend,  Kam-tawha, 
the  district  Mandarin  of  Heimi,^  when  he  wanted, 
on  the  occasion  of  an  official  visit  on  board  the 
steamer  “ Emperor,”  to  convince  us  by  ocular 
demonstration,  of  the  bad  state  of  his  hemorrhoidal 
sufferings,  which  he  did  without  evincing  the  least 
(jene  in  the  world  on  the  matter. 

Notwithstanding  this  utter  want  of  good  breeding 
however,  the  good  qualities  of  character  and  mind 
predominate  to  such  an  extent,  that  to  my  judgment 
a comparison  between  Coreans  and  Chinese  would 
only  turn  out  in  favour  of  the  former. 

Polygamy  is  prevailing  in  Corea  and  the  lot  of  the 
women  there  differs  little  from  that  of  their  Chinese 
sisters.  The  number  of  wives  varies  according  to 
the  standing  and  affluence,  but  as  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  are  not  generally  well  off,  it  is  rare  in 
their  case  to  have  more  than  one  wife  at  a time. 
Nuptial  ceremonies  on  the  celebration  of  weddings 
are  unknown.  As  soon  as  a certain  sum,  either  to 
be  paid  or  to  be  received,  has  been  agreed  upon 

acquired  then:  better  breeding  during  their  stay  in  the  Cliinese 
capital. 

' Of  about  the  rank  of  a Chinese  Taoutae.  Second  Voyage  to 
Corea. 
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between  the  husband  in  spe  and  the  father  or  the 
near  relations  of  the  girl,  the  former  takes  his  bride 
elect  to  his  house  and  can  treat  her  as  he  likes,  as 
forming  part  of  his  other  goods  and  chattels. 

The  women  have  to  remain  in  the  apartments  set 
specially  apart  for  their  use,  and  those  of  the  higher 
classes  are  even  more  isolated  here  than  in  China ; 
a little  more  liberty  is  allowed  them  in  the  country, 
where  a portion  of  the  labour  in  the  fields  falls  to 
their  share,  but  although  they  can  move  about  there 
somewhat  more  at  their  ease,  they  are  still  much 
more  restricted  than  the  female  country  population 
in  China.  In  cities  and  small  townships,  it  is, 
however,  considered  a great  offence  against  modesty 
and  custom,  whenever  a woman  is  met  in  the  public 
streets  in  the  daytime,  and  they  quit  their  apart- 
ments hardly  ever  during  the  day.  To  indemnify 
tliem  for  this  strictly  kept  up  seclusion,  the  following 
remarkable  arrangement  has  been  made.  At  nine 
o’clock  in  the  evening  during  summer,  and  at  an 
earlier  hour  in  winter  time,  the  city  gates  of  Saoul 
and  other  towns  are  closed  at  a given  signal.  As 
soon  as  this  has  taken  place  all  men  are  bound  to 
leave  the  streets,  and  these  are  abandoned  to  the 
women  for  the  purposes  of  recreation  and  prome- 
nading. Any  male  finding  himself  by  accident 
belated  and  behind  the  appointed  time  in  the  streets, 
is  sure  to  hurr}"  to  his  house  as  fast  as  possible  with- 
out looking  up  or  regarding  about  him,  and  severe 
punishment  would  fall  upon  any  person  daring,  in 
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tlie  face  of  the  stringent  prohibition,  to  molest 
women  in  the  least.  Good  breeding  demands  from 
any  man  (and  this  is  always  done)  to  cover  his  face 
with  a fan,  as  soon  as  he  encounters  ladies  walking 
during  these  hours,  so  that  he  may  not  be  recog- 
nized, and  to  walk  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  street 
so  as  not  to  disturb  or  terrify  them. 

To  judge  from  the  cut  of  features  of  the  male 
population,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  outward 
appearance  of  the  women  in  general  is  prepos- 
sessing; and  the  little  I have  had  an  opportunity  to 
see  of  them,  confirms  this  view  fully.  It  was  only 
by  accident  that  I could  get  a look  at  some  of  them 
during  my  peregrinations  in  the  country,  and 
merely  when  there  had  not  been  sufficient  time  to 
allow  them  to  withdraw  from  the  profane  look  of 
the  strangers  on  entering  the  houses.  This  hap- 
pened, amongst  other  cases,  once  on  a visit  to  a 
wealthy  farmer,  who  had  invited  us  with  great  cor- 
diality into  his  premises,  and  whose  young  and  very 
good-looking  daughters  we  surprised  before  they 
could  retire  to  their  customary  seclusion.  It  would 
have  been  very  ill-bred  to  utter  a wish  for  their  re- 
appearance, and  I had  to  be  satisfied  with  the  little 
I had  had  the  good  luck  to  see  of  them  on  en- 
tering the  house. 

The  judgment  of  P.  Regis  regarding  the  pre- 
vailing immorality  appears  to  me  to  be  too  severe. 
That  the  so-called  social  evil  exists  here,  as  every- 
where in  the  world,  can  hardly  be  a matter  of  sur- 
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prise ; but  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  laxity  of 
morals  is  not  in  the  eyes  of  Asiatics  so  heinous  an 
offence  as  in  ours.  At  all  events  matters,  in  this 
respect  are  not  nearly  so  bad  here  as  in  Japan,  where 
prostitution  may  almost  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
state  institution,  and  stands  under  the  protection  and 
direction  of  Government  itself.  The  Coreans  may 
not  be  much  better  than  their  neighbours,  they 
are  certainly  by  no  means  worse,  and  it  would  not 
be  fair  or  within  reason  to  expect  them  to  make  an 
exception  from  other  nations  of  the  world. 


A nobleman’s  tomb. 


Funerals  are  conducted  with  as  little  ceremony 
and  solemnity  as  the  weddings.  The  body  is  put 
into  a very  plain  wooden  coffin,  or,  as  is  as  often  the 
case,  buried  without  such,  and  only  covered  and 
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wrapped  up  in  linen  sheets  ; nor  is  any  difference 
made  herein  with  high  and  low.  No  ornaments  of 
whatever  kind  are  buried  with  the  dead  or  put 
into  the  graves,  and  it  is  as  absurd  as  false  to  believe 
that  these  ever  contain  treasure  or  valuables  of  any 
description.  The  slopes  of  mountains  and  hills  are 
chosen  in  preference  as  the  last  resting-place  of  the 
dead.  At  times  the  bones  are  collected  and  buried 
afresh.  The  burning  of  the  same  is  but  very  rarely 
practised,  and  then  only  by  the  higher  classes. 

As  a general  rule  no  mourning  is  put  on  for  dead 
relations ; but  whenever  this  is  done,  and  only  for 
parents,  it  is  carried  through  in  a very  rigorous 
manner.  The  mourner  puts  on  a dress  specially 
adapted  to  the  occasion,  covers  his  head  and  the 
whole  face  with  a pointed  hat,  and  passes  during 
the  mourning  season  himself,  as  it  were,  for  dead, 
avoiding  all  contact  with  the  outer  world,  nor  is  it 
permitted  to  address  or  to  molest  him  in  any  way 
during  the  whole  time  of  mourning. 

The  knowledge  and  treatment  of  diseases  remains 
still,  as  may  well  be  presumed,  in  its  infancy  in 
Corea,  and  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  use  of  some 
known  herbs  ; and  whenever  these  do  not  take  any 
effect,  the  disease  is  generally  left  to  have  its  o^vn 
way,  perhaps  the  most  reasonable  and  fortunate 
course  pursued  for  the  patient.  The  Corean  doctors 
are,  if  possible,  even  more  ignorant  than  their  col- 
leagues in  China,  and  they  do  not  enjoy  much 
respect  and  consideration.  The  cupping,  so  fre- 
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quently  practised  in  China,  appears  to  be  little 
known  in  Corea.  The  principal  diseases  during  the 
hot  season  are  dysentery  and  cholera,  which  are 
often  epidemical ; their  origin  is,  however,  more 
attributable  to  the  common  habit  of  sleeping  in  the 
open  air  and  on  the  cold  wet  ground,  and  to  the 
immoderate  consumption  of  unripe  fruit,  than  to  the 
climate,  which  is  a thoroughly  healthy  one.  Small- 
pox epidemics  seem  also  to  be  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, to  judge  at  least  from  the  great  number  of 
people  marked  with  the  same.  The  many  very 
.aged  but  hale  persons  met  with  more  frequently 
here  than  in  China  and  Japan,  may  serve  as  corro- 
borative evidence  for  the  wholesomeness  of  the 
climate,  while  people  afflicted  with  nauseous  diseases, 
as  in  those  countries,  are  rarely  ever  seen.  Leprosy, 
elephantiasis,  phthiriasis,  etc.,  may  be  numbered 
amongst  exceptional  cases  of  complaints. 

In  very  many  instances  the  occasion  presented 
itself  during  my  voyages,  to  alleviate  suffenngs  by 
dispensing  such  medicaments  as  were  at  our  dis- 
posal ; and  while  these  were  very  thankfully  re- 
ceived, we  had  not  only  the  gratification  to  find 
that  they  had  their  desired  effect  in  most  cases, 
but  also  that  they  served  as  a welcome  means  to 
gain  us  the  favour  and  goodwill  of  the  people. 

The  dwelhng-houses  and  larger  buildings  in  the 
towns,  are,  nearly  without  exception,  one-storied, 
constructed  of  mud,  and  covered  with  the  same 
material,  or  thatched  with  straw.  In  larger  cities 
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indeed  tliere  are  a good  many  buildings  of  wood 
and  brick,  roofed  with  tiles ; in  smaller  townships, 
•vdllages,  etc.  however,  only  the  houses  of  the  local 
mandarin  are  constructed  of  these  materials,  and 
distinguished  by  a low  wall  of  badly-hewn  stone. 


AX  official’s  uesidf.xce. 


Private  buildings  in  the  country  arc  but  rarely  covered 
with  tiles,  and  in  the  latter  case  they  testify  to  tlie 
affluence  of  their  owners.  The  interior  arransre- 

o 

ments  of  the  houses,  in  the  central  and  southern 
provinces,  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  met  with  in 
Japan,  without  the  nicety  and  cleanliness  however, 
existing  there  everywhere.  The  gi’ound  is  scarcely 
ever  floored  ; where  this  is  done,  in  the  better  kind 
of  houses,  the  flooring  is  raised  about  a foot  above 
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the  ground.  These  are  also  fitted  with  sliding 
doors  and  with  windows,  in  the  Japanese  style,  a 
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fashion  no  doubt  dating  from  the  times  of  the 
Japanese  conquest  and  occupation.  Sometimes  the 
houses  are  surrounded  by  verandahs,  and  built  with 
projecting  roofs.  On  the  whole,  the  Corean  dwell- 
ing-houses make  a very  poor  impression  compared 
with  those  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  the 
Coreans  have  a great  deal  to  learn  before  they  reach 
the  style  of  architecture  common  in  China  and 
Japan.  ^ 

’ The  surprise  and  admiration  expressed  by  the  fugitive  Coreans, 
who  had  followed  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  to  Shanghae,  at 
the  sight  of  the  large  Chinese  buildings  there,  was  as  great  as  it  was 
amusing,  and  they  were  so  much  impressed  with  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  the  foreign  residences,  that  they  declared  the  finest 
palaces  of  their  king  to  be  miserable  hovels  compared  with  the 
latter. 
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The  houses  in  the  country  contain  rarely  more 
than  two  or  three  rooms  without  doors,  and  with 
windows  of  oil-paper,  glass  being  as  yet  completely 
unknown  in  Corea.  There  is  little  more  to  be  said 


The  palaces  of  the  king  in  the  capital  and  at 
other  places,  the  various  public  buildings,  and  the 
residences  of  the  aristocracy  and  of  the  nobles,  built  of 
brick  and  wood,  do  not  by  any  means  create  an  im- 
pression of  grandeur  or  splendour.  Some  of  these 
buildings,  entirely  of  wood  and  with  curved  roofs, 
and  with  projecting  decorations  and  ornaments,  in 
imitation  of  Chinese  taste,  have  the  prettiest  look  of 
all.  These  wooden  houses  are  very  nicely  and  exactly 
fitted  together.  The  style  and  workmanship  of  the 
Corean  architects  and  builders  would,  no  doubt,  soon 
improve,  if  they  had  the  advantage  of  being  provided 
with  better  models  than  they  have  had  hitherto. 
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of  them  than  that  their  interior  is  in  most  oases 
rather  dirty  and  uninviting. 

The  interior  fitting-up  of  Corean  houses  stands 
on  a par  with  their  outward  appearance,  the  house- 
hold of  the  common  people  seldom  comprising 
any  other  utensils  than  those  absolutely  required  for 
eating  and  drinking  purposes.  Chairs,  tables,  and 
other  pieces  of  furniture,  are  only  met  with  in  the 
houses  of  the  higher  classes,  where  they  serve  more 
in  the  way  of  decoration  than  otherwise.  The  floor 
is  covered  with  straw  mats,  but  of  not  nearly  the 
same  beautiful  description  as  those  in  Japan.  The 
Corean,  like  the  Japanese,  always  sits  on  the  ground 
cross-legged,  and  has  no  need  of  chairs  or  the  like ; 
and  in  this  way  he  remains  for  hours  in  a state  of 
dolce  far  niente,  to  which  habit  he  is  a good  deal 
more  addicted  than  his  insular  neighbours.  Tables 
are  equally  unknown ; a low  kind  of  framework  is 
used  in  their  place  at  meals.  Bedsteads  like  ours 
are  not  in  use ; they  sleep  on  a common  mattress, 
or  without  such,  on  the  bare  ground.  A wooden 
frame  for  the  mattress  is  counted  amongst  articles 
of  luxury.  The  bed-covers  are  quilted  with  raw 
cotton. 

Altogether,  the  interior  fitting-up  of  the  Corean 
houses  denotes  the  utter  absence  of  good  taste,  and 
a want  for  embellishment  or  decoration,  nor  do 
the  so-called  palaces  of  the  great  make  any  ex- 
ception hereto ; even  the  latter  cannot  iu  any  way 
compare  with  the  houses  of  the  better  situated 
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classes  in  China  and  Japan,  in  regard  to  ornamental 
or  comfortable  arrangement. 

The  Coreans  are  very  plain  and  temperate  in  their 
st}de  of  living;  they  are  moderate  in  eating,  although 
they  are  by  no  means  disdainful  of  good  things,  when 
they  have  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  them.  The  main 
article  of  nourishment  is  rice,  boiled  in  the  same  way 
as  it  is  all  over  the  east,  with  additional  dishes  of 
vegetables,  fish,  fowls,  and  pork ; beef  is  rarely  con- 
sumed, not  from  religious  motives,  as  in  Japan,  but 
on  account  of  its  scarcity.  Sheep  are  altogether 
unknown  in  Corea,  and  there  are  but  few  goats 
kept.  The  viands  are  prepared  in  much  the  same 
way  as  in  China,  though  not  perhaps  so  well  cooked. 
Buckwheat,  millet,  maize,  and  the  like,  form  a good 
part  of  the  nourishment ; the  latter  is  crushed,  and 
made  into  a kind  of  dry  bread.  Of  public  cook- 
shops,  vendors  of  cake  or  sweetmeats,  such  as  are 
met  with  in  the  poorest  Chinese  village,  I have  seen 
nothing  here.  The  china  and  earthenware  used  at 
meals  is  very  common.  Regis’  account  that  plates 
are  used  is  incorrect.  They  do  not,  however,  eat 
with  chopsticks,  but  with  wooden  or  earthenware 
spoons  with  very  long  shafts,  and  with  two-pronged 
forks  and  knives,  which  they  handle  very  well;  and 
their  way  of  eating  is  decidedly  preferable  to,  and 
not  so  disgusting  to  look  at,  as  the  Chinese  custom, 
of  putting  the  rice-bowl  close  to  the  mouth,  and 
shoving  its  contents  into  the  same  with  a rapidity 
really  astonishing. 
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The  Corean  wine  is  generally  made  from  millet, 
and  resembles,  in  its  smoky  and  disagreeable  taste, 
the  Chinese  saki  very  much.  Like  the  Japanese, 
they  are  extremely  fond  of  strong  drinks,  and  much, 
less  moderate  in  drinking  than  in  eating ; they  may 
even  be  called  very  immoderate,  whenever  they 
have  an  opportunity  to  satisfy  their  craving  for 
liquors,  as  I often  had  occasion  to  observe.  To 
foreign  wines  and  spirits  they  are  passionately 
addicted ; champagne  arid  cherry -brandy  they  pre- 
fer to  any  other  liquors,  but  they  disdain  by  no 
means  sherry,  brandjq  and  other  strong  wines  and 
spirits ; claret  alone  they  don’t  much  relish  on 
account  of  its  acerbity.  If  we  could  or  would  have 
given  to  all  those  who  came  to  visit  us  what  they 
desired,  we  should  have  had  hundreds  of  tipsy 
natives  about  us  every  day.  Some  of  them  were  able 
to  consume  astonishing  quantities,  although  they 
had  never  before  tasted  any  foreign  liquors.  As  an 
instance,  I remember  that  an  official  and  his  three 
secretaries  finished  four  bottles  of  champagne  and 
as  many  of  cherry-brandy  within  half-an-hour,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  became  so  elated  and 
loquacious,  that  they  spoke  in  terms  so  strong  of 
their  Government  and  of  the  atrocities  committed  by 
tbe  regent,  as  they  would  hardly  have  dared  to  use  if 
they  had  been  quite  sober.  The  Coreans  drink  very 
little  tea,  nor  do  they  seem  much  to  care  for  it, 
though  the  better  classes  use  it  at  times.  It  is 
owing  to  this  that  the  cultivation  of  the  tea  shrub  is 
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so  very  mucli  neglected  in  the  country,  but  it  grows 
wild  in  many  parts,  and  could  easily  be  made  to 
give  a very  fair  crop,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity, 
on  account  of  climate  and  ground  favouring  its 
growth. 

Splendid  springs  of  the  purest  water  are  every- 
where found,  and  the  Coreans  do  not  perhaps  feel 
the  want  of  tea  so  much  as  they  are  great  water 
drinkers. 

In  passionate  fondness  for  music  the  Coreans  de- 
cidedly surpass  any  other  Asiatic  nation.  Their 
knowledge  of  the  same  is  indeed  a very  primitive 
one,  not  superior  to  that  of  their  neighbours,  and 
their  instruments  are  of  rude  workmanship  and 
construction ; the  principal  amongst  them  here  also 
is  the  eronor,  with  its  deafening  noise  over-dinning 
the  squeaking  tunes  of  the  flutes  and  the  two- 
stringed guitars,  combining  together  in  making  a 
music  anything  but  harmonious.  They  always  sing 
in  falsetto,  like  the  Chinese,  in  a monotonous  and 
melancholy  manner,  rarely  crying  or  high  sounding. 
The  Coreans,  however,  decidedly  possess  a musical 
ear,  and  they  know  how  to  appreciate,  and  like  to 
listen  to  foreign  music  very  much,  while  the  Chinese 
have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  harmony,  and,  placing 
our  music  far  below  their  own,  look  down  upon  our 
art  with  something  like  a feeling  of  pity.  The  perfor- 
mance of  the  musical  boxes  we  carried  with  us  was 
greatly  enjoyed  by  people  of  all  ages ; and  nothing 
delighted  them  more  than  performances  on  the 
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violin,  whicli  always  were  received  with  immense 
applause,  nor  were  they  satisfied  to  listen  until 
the  performer  was  obliged  to  stop  from  ex- 
haustion, A high  military  mandarin  felt  so  much 
pleased  once  at  the  tunes  of  an  ordinary  hand 
accordion,  that,  setting  aside  all  his  gra^dty  and 
dignity,  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  get  up, 
and  greatly  to  our  amusement  and  surprise,  accom- 
panied the  music,  dancing  and  singing  all  the  time 
it  was  played. 

On  festive  occasions,  mandarin  processions  and 
the  like,  they  use  a kind  of  metal  trumpet  or  horn, 
which  sounds  a long  way  off,  resembling  much  in 
tone  the  Swiss  cow-horn. 

Great  pleasure  is  taken  in  dancing,  which  is  per- 
formed in  a style  altogether  different  to  ours.  Men 
and  women  of  course  never  dance  together,  as  it 
would  be  contrary  to  custom  ; generally  one  person 
dances  at  a time,  while  the  others  look  on.  The 
dance  is  confined  to  a slow  movement  of  the  feet, 
with  slight  backward  and  forward  motion  of  the 

O 

body,  the  dancer  always  accompanjdng  himself  with 
a song ; the  more  or  less  great  proficiency  of  the 
performer  is  judged  by  the  way  in  which  he  is  able 
to  give  expression  to  his  various  motions. 

Public  entertainments,  such  as  theatrical  and 
other  performances,  which  are  so  much  appreciated 
in  China  and  Japan,  appear  to  be  completely  un- 
known in  Corea,  This  may  be  partly  ascribed  to 
the  lack  of  a literature  of  their  own  ; partly  also  to 
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the  low  grade  of  culture  of  the  people,  which  does 
not  feel  the  want  of  entertainments  of  this  kind. 
Nor  have  I met  with,  or  even  heard  of  the  existence 
of  jugglers,  &c.  ; and  if  there  are  any  in  the 
country  to  be  found,  which  I doubt,  they  will  hardly 
come  up  to  their  comrades,  in  the  neighbouring 
countries  in  proficiency  and  dexterity.  In  those 
parts,  where  there  are  no  rivers  or  canals  to  serve 
as  means  of  transport  and  communication,  journeys 
are  undertaken  on  horseback  as  the  easiest,  surest, 
and  most  comfortable  way  of  travelling,  on  account 
of  the  narrowness  of  the  roads,  and  the  predomi- 
nant mountainous  character  of  the  country.  Porte- 
chaises  are  also  used,  but  only  by  the  upper  class 
and  by  high  functionaries ; they  are  somewhat  like 
those  seen  in  Japan  and  rather  uncomfortable,  as 
the  person  cccupjdng  the  same  must  lie  down,  and 
has  no  room  to  sit  up.  A kind  of  mountain  chair, 
very  light  and  handy,  in  the  style  of  those  used  by 
foreigners  in  India  and  China,  is  equally  to  bo 
found  in  country  places ; people  of  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  are  however  rarely  seen  to  employ 
them . 

The  Coreans  as  a rule,  as  has  been  remarked 
already,  are  honest  and  good-natured,  and  great 
crimes,  murder,  theft,  etc.,  are  not  frequently  com- 
mitted ; theft  in  particular  is  punished  very  severely. 
One  of  the  native  boatmen,  a servant  of  an  official 
on  a visit  on  board  our  steamer,  was  detected  and 
surprised  by  his  own  countrymen  in  the  act  of  steal- 
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ing  some  article  from  a cabin  window  on  deck,^  at 
which  they  got  so  enraged  that  it  took  a good  deal 
of  trouble  to  save  the  thief  from  being  lynched  on 
the  spot,  nor  could  the  Coreans  present  be  pacified 
until  the  criminal  had  been  handed  over  to  his 
master  for  punishment.  In  a country  in  which,  even 
in  the  cities,  the  houses  are  always  kept  open,  and 
the  doors  without  locks,  theft  is  more  likely  to  meet 
with  condign  punishment,  as  a thief  is  considered 
to  commit  a greater  breach  of  trust  there  than  in  a 
country  where  people  are  not  in  the  habit  of  putting 
so  great  a confidence  in  the  honesty  of  their  neigh- 
bours. In  old  times  capital  punishment  was  rarely 
put  into  execution ; political  and  common  criminals 
were  banished  to  Quelpart  and  some  other  distant 
islands.  Now-a-days  people  are  no  longer  proscribed 
to  these  places,  and  the  punishment  of  decapitation 
has  become  much  more  frequent,  particularly  since 
the  death  of  the  last  king  and  for  political  causes. 
Petty  crimes  are  punished  with  imprisonment  and 
bodily  chastisement,  the  latter  not  being  apphed  on 
the  foot-soles,  as  in  China,  but  ad  posterior  a.  For 
this  purpose  flat  pieces  of  wood  four  or  five  feet 
long,  and  formed  like  a small  oar,  are  used.  Police 
officers  carry  these  instruments  in  their  sashes  like 
a sword. 

The  only  circulating  medium  in  Corea  is  copper 
coin,  similar  to  copper  cash,  with  a square  hole  in 
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the  middle.  The  Corean  cash  is  larger  and  thicker 
than  the  Chinese,  and  better  both  in  coinage  and 
metal.  All  business  transactions  are  concluded  in  this 
coin,  1100  of  which  go  to  a Mexican  dollar  (about 
four  shillings  sterling).  For  the  past  few  years  how- 
ever false  copper  money  has  been  coined  and  circu- 
lated by  the  Taiouengoon  or  regent,  either  from 
actual  want  of  money,  or,  as  is  generally  reported  and 
believed  in  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  enriching 
himself ; and  as  many  people  objected  to  taking  this 
spurious  coin,  the  difficulty  was  overcome  by  de- 
capitating all  those  who  refused,  and  the  compulsory 
circulation  of  this  money  was  established. 

The  irritation  and  indignation  of  the  people 
against  this  compulsory  measure,  and  the  cruelties 
which  had  been  committed  in  consequence,  con- 
tinued to  be  very  great  during  my  last  stay  in  the 
country ; and  people  in  official  positions  even  com- 
plained bitterly  against  it  as  an  instance  of  the 
despotic  bearing  of  the  regent,  whose  sway  had 
become  more  insupportable  every  day. 

Although  there  is  enough  of  gold  and  silver  in 
the  country,  it  does  not  commonly  circulate  in 
public.  Large  transactions  are  sometimes,  but 
rarely,  settled  in  silver.  Gold  is  mostly  melted  in 
long  thin  bars,  ten  taels  in  weight ; gold  dust  is 
rarely  seen  in  circulation.  The  silver  is  made  into 
irregular  ingots,  and  goes  by  weight.  Corean  silver 
is  very  fine,  while  the  gold  is  only  half  as  fine  as 
China  gold,  a ten  taels’  weight  bar  of  the  former 
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being  worth  only  about  25h,  against  50/.,  the  value 
of  a Pekin  or  Canton  gold  bar.^ 

Govemraent  treasuries  are  erected  in  various 
parts  and  towns  of  the  country,  in  which  the  sup- 
plies of  gold  and  silver  are  kept ; the  digging  of 
both  these  metals  is  strictly  prohibited,  and  even 
punished  with  death ; but  as  nothing  is  done  by  the 
Government  to  promote  the  exploration  of  the  rich 
mines,  no  benefit  is  derived  from  them.  Private 
people  who  happen  to  possess  any  precious  metals 
hide  and  bury  the  same,  to  keep  them  from  the  rapa- 
cious claws  of  the  public  oflBcials.  Notwithstanding 
all  prohibitory  measures,  Corean  gold  finds  its  way 
to  foreign  parts,  principally  in  dust,  which  is  often 
found  in  the  beds  and  on  the  banks  of  several  rivers, 
and  is  secretly  bartered  by  the  natives  against  foreign 
produce  at  the  yearly  fair  in  the  north. 

In  general,  the  same  weights  and  measurements  as 
used  in  China  have  been  adopted  in  Corea,  although 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  the  calculation  deviates 
somewhat  from  the  Chinese.  I have  taken  a good 
deal  of  trouble  in  making  inquiries  after  weights, 
etc.,  specially  Corean ; but  regret  to  say  that  I have 
not  succeeded  in  obtaining  any  reliable  or  authentic 
information,  and  I consequently  abstain  from  ren- 
dering the  confused  and  contradictory  accounts 
received  on  this  subject. 

The  calculation  of  time  and  division  of  years  and 
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months  is  based  upon  the  Chinese  calendar,  which 
was  first  introduced  in  Corea  during  the  period  of 
the  undisputed  suzerainty  of  China,  and  which  has 
since  been  kept  on.  The  acceptance  of  this  calendar 
was  considered  on  the  part  of  China  as  an  act  of 
formal  acknowledgement  of  vassalage  by  the  kings 
of  Corea,  and  it  was  sent  annually  to  this  country 
by  the  Corean  embassy  which  had  delivered  the 
tribute  in  Pekin.  At  present  however  the  years 
are  counted  by  the  reign  of  the  king,  and  not  by 
that  of  the  Emperor  of  China.  Upon  all  ofilcial 
despatches,  etc.,  addressed  to  me,  the  calculation  of 
the  months  and  dates  agreed  exactly  with  the 
Chinese. 

In  another  place, ^ mention  has  been  already  made 
of  the  rank  and  various  titles  of  the  commanders  of 
the  army  and  navy.  Their  number  and  high-sound- 
ing titles  may  cause  the  belief  that  a military  force 
of  great  strength  and  proficiency  really  exists ; but 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  It  is  true  that  a stand- 
ing army  has  always  been  maintained,  even  in  times 
of  peace,  amounting  to  a few  thousand  men,  which 
formed  the  garrisons  of  the  capital  and  of  the 
larger  walled  cities.  But  during  the  long  period  of 
peace  and  tranquillity  enjoyed  by  the  country,  the 
number  of  really  effective  soldiers  had  dwindled 
down  very  considerably,  and  the  army  existed  more 
on  paper  than  in  reality.  Convinced  of  its  own  in- 
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vincibility  and  of  the  impossibility  of  an  outer 
attack,  the  Corean  Government  considered  it  out  of 
the  question  that  any  foreign  enemy  should,  ever 
venture  upon  an  invasion.  The  unfortunate  result  of 
the  French  expedition  has  fully  confirmed  its  belief 
respecting  the  first  point;  but  in  consequence  of 
this  attempt  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  fortify 
some  of  the  towns  on  the  coast,  and  to  garrison 
them  with  a few  hundred  men  each.  The  recruiting 
and  drilling  of  these  men  was  considerably  facilitated 
by  the  circumstance  that  they  could  be  le\ned  from 
the  so-called  tiger-hunters  in  the  northern  and 
central  provinces,  several  thousands  of  whom  gain 
their  livelihood  by  hunting  vdld  beasts.  Completely 
unprepared  and  powerless,  the  Government  had 
already  been  obliged  to  employ  about  a thousand  of 
these  huntsmen  against  the  French  attack,  as  there 
was  no  other  mihtary  force  to  oppose  the  same  at 
the  time.  Indeed,  since  the  unfortunate  expedition 
of  Admiral  Roze,  the  faith  of  the  Coreans  in  their 
invincibility  on  land  has  risen  to  a pitch  as  ludicrous 
as  it  is  amusing;  and  ignorant  of  the  power  of 
western  arms,  they  fully  believe  themselves  able  to 
cope  with  the  whole  world.  To  be  just,  however,  I 
must  add  that  they  do  not  feel  quite  so  strongly,  and 
have  a more  modest  view,  as  to  their  prowess  at  sea  ; 
and  they  even  go  so  far  as  to  admit  that  their  navy 
may  not  be  able  to  do  much  harm  to  foreign  ships. 
The  latter  is  in  fact  in  a highly  miserable  state,  and 
consists  of  a few  rotten  junks  at  anchor  near  the 
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capital,  wliich  they  pretend  to  protect.  A few  well- 
aimed  gun-shots  would  suffice  to  knock  over  and 
sink  the  whole  fleet  of  Corea  within  an  hour. 

The  armament  of  the  Corean  soldiers  is  a very 
primitive  one,  and  consists  of  quite  antiquated 
common  matchlocks,  bows  and  arrows,  and  of  single 
and  three-pointed  lances.  The  bows  are  made  of  very 
strong,  tough  wood,  with  strings  of  twisted  hemp, 
which  throw  arrows  with  a two-inch  iron  point. 
The  lances  with  three  points  look  like  harpoons,  and 
are  of  rude  make,  with  wooden  or  bamboo  shafts. 
Foreign  arms  are  as  yet  unknown  in  the  country. 

The  battlements  of  the  numerous  forts  and 
batteries  which  line  the  banks  of  the  main  rivers, 
are  in  a complete  state  of  decay,  and  the  guns  with 
which  they  have  formerly  been  mounted  have  been 
deposited  in  arsenals.  When  the  French  landed  at 
Kangwha  they  found  a large  number  of  these  guns 
buried  near  the  town,  which,  to  judge  by  their 
appearance,  must  have  lain  there  for  many  years 
past ; curiously  enough  amongst  them  several  breech- 
. loaders  were  discovered,  made  upon  a simple  but 
very  effective  principle.  They  were  charged  through 
a long  square  hole  at  the  upper  part  of  the  breech, 
which  was  closed  by  a well-fitting  sliding-piece,  and 
then  fired  by  a match.  In  all  probability  these 
guns  date  from  the  period  of  the  Japanese  occu- 
pation, and  they  certainly  were  several  centuries  old. 

Common  soldiers  hardly  ever  wear  swords,  only 
officers  and  mandarins  of  a higher  rank  are  armed 
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with  such  of  Japanese  make,  but  they  are  all  old 
and  rusty,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  these  also 
were  brought  into  the  country  by  the  Japanese,  and 
were  left  behind  on  their  withdrawal. 

The  colour  of  flags  and  standards,  one  of  which  is 
carried  by  every  section  of  ten  or  twelve  soldiers,  is 
dark  blue  with  black  or  white  characters,  stating  the 
name  and  number  of  the  troop.  They  are  square- 
shaped, while  the  flags  of  the  officials  are  three- 
cornered,  with  a red  pronged  border. 

On  account  probably  of  the  great  difficulties  of 
access  to  the  west  and  east  coasts,  caused  by  the 
many  dangerous  rocks  and  shoals,  it  has  been 
considered  unnecessary  to  fortify  the  prominent 
points  on  the  sea-coast.  A remarkable  signal  system 
has,  however,  been  established  from  different  points 
of  the  coast  to  the  capital,  to  forward  the  news  of 
approach  of  any  suspicious-looking  craft.  Signal 
stations  are  erected  on  the  highest  mountain  tops 
of  the  furthest  outlying  islands  to  the  main  land,  and 
bonfires  are  lighted  every  evening  from  hill  to  hill 
as  far  as  Saoul.  AYlien  only  one  fire  is  lighted,  the 
signal  means  “peace,”  or  that  nothing  has  come  in 
sight,  two  fires  mean  “ war,”  and  advise  the  approach 
of  a ship  near  the  coast.  In  this  manner  the 
Government  is  regularly  informed  of  everything  that 
happens  near  the  coast,  and  is  made  at  the  same  time 
aware  of  the  direction  from  which  any  supposed 
danger  is  likely  to  threaten.  These  fire-signals  burn 
for  several  hours  every  night,  and  as  they  are  always 
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on  the  highest  tops  of  mountains,  and  are  visible  a 
very  long  way  off,  they  offer  a very  fine  and 
interesting  spectacle.  Their  meaning  was  explained 
to  me  on  landing  in  the  country.  This  fire-telegraph 
is  said  to  have  existed  for  centuries  past,  and  most 
likely  is  also  a remnant  of  the  times  of  the  old 
Japanese  wars  and  invasions. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

LANGUAGE. 

Investigations  of  the  Corean  Language  hy  Mr.  J.  Hoffmann — 
The  Lui-ho  and  AVeijii-lui  Kiai — Destruetion  of  the  valuable 
works  on  the  language  prepared  by  the  missionaries  before  their 
assassination — The  various  dialects — Difficulties  of  acquiring 
and  speaking  the  language — Its  great  irregularity — Compo- 
sition of  words — Substantives — Declensions — Gradation  cases 
— Pronouns — The  verbs  — The  numbers — The  alphabet — 
Written  and  printed  characters — Single  and  composed 
syllables. 

The  Corean  language  is  a distinct  idiom  in  itself, 
totally  different  from  tlie  idioms  of  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese,  and  has  remained  the  least  known  hitherto 
of  all  languages  of  Eastern  Asia.  The  investi- 
gations of  learned  Europeans  had  to  be  confined  to 
the  incomplete  and  deficient  information  derived 
from  foreign  sources,  which  themselves  have  only 
been  able  to  collect  a scanty  and  superficial  know- 
ledge on  this  subject.  The  best  and  most  valuable 
material  in  this  respect  we  owe  to  Mr.  J.  Hoffman, 
who  has  occupied  himself  most  diligently  with  the 
study  of  the  Corean  language,  as  far  as  he  had  the 
means  at  his  command,  during  the  many  years 
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which  he  served  as  assistant  to  Colonel  Siebold  in 
Nagasaki,  and  who  has  published  a very  meritorious 
essay  on  the  same.  From  the  Lui-M,  a Chinese 
Corean  collection  of  words,  and  from  a work  pub- 
lished in  Japan,  the  Wei-jii  lui  Iciai,  “ The  Japanese 
language  Commented  and  Explained,”  Mr.  Hoffman 
has  composed  a dictionary,  which  is  hereunto  ap- 
pended, as  the  work  itself,  on  account  of  its  rarity,  is 
not  likely  to  be  obtainable  by  the  general  public. 

The  Japanese  work,  written  in  Corea  for  the  use 
of  the  Coreans,  to  enable  the  latter  to  acquire  the 
Japanese  language,  has  been  published  in  Japan 
without  date  or  preface ; and  in  all  probability  this  is 
the  only  work  written  for  this  purpose.  As  it  is 
several  centuries  old,  it  maybe  assumed  to  date  from 
the  time  of  the  Japanese  invasions. 

The  furious  persecution  of  the  French  mis- 
sionaries by  the  Corean  Government,  which  has  been 
followed  by  the  death  of  the  majority  of  the  former, 
has  also  caused  a severe  and  as  yet  irreparable  loss 
to  the  science  of  this  language.  Not  content  with 
the  punishment  of  death  inflicted  upon  these  men, 
the  authorities  demolished  their  houses  and  destroyed 
their  personal  property ; and  to  this  barbarian  rage 
of  destruction  the  grammars  and  dictionaries  of  the 
Corean  language  were  sacrificed,  which,  together 
with  several  other  valuable  writings,  had  .been. pre- 
pared and  compiled  after  many  years  toil  and  rese^h, 
and  which  were  just  ready  for  publication.  This  loss 
is  the  more  deeply  to  be  regretted,  as  it  must  be  ad- 
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mitted,  even  by  those  wlio  bold  views  quite  opposite 
to  tbeirs,  that  we  owe,  in  many  instances,  tbe  earliest 
and  most  reliable  information  upon  many  parts  of  the 
globe  to  the  courage  and  intrepidity  of  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries,  who,  while  exposing  their  lives 
in  the  exercise  of  their  religious  duties,  have  rendered 
the  most  distinguished  services  as  pioneers  to  science 
and  general  knowledge,  for  which  they  are  pre- 
eminently qualified  by  the  high  standard  of  their 
education  and  learning  and  their  indefatigable  power 
of  work.  Mr.  Feron,  last  acting  pro-vicar  of  the 
Corean  mission,  one  of  the  three  escaped  missionaries, 
has  since  tried  to  repair  in  some  measure  the  great 
loss  sustained  by  the  destruction  of  the  papers,  by 
compiling,  with  praiseworthy  diligence,  another 
French-Corean  vocabulary  and  dictionary,  which,  if 
it  lacks  the  completeness  of  the  one  destroyed,  at  all 
events  is  the  only  larger  one  at  present  existing. 
The  same  has,  however,  to  the  writer’s  knowledge, 
not  been  published  as  yet. 

Besides  the  idiom,  which  may  be  called  the  pure 
Corean,  there  exist,  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
several  dialects,  more  or  less  in  use.  These  are  the 
Chinese-Corean,  which  has  originated  by  the  adapta- 
tion of  Chinese  words  into  the  language,  a dialect 
not  however  much  diffused,  and  the  so-called 
Japanese-Corean,  which  prevails  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  peninsula,  which  dates  from  the  period 
after  the  Japanese  wars,  and  from  the  amalgamation 
of  the  Japanese  settlers  after  their  conclusion  with 
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the  natives  of  the  country.  This  dialect  of  Corean, 
with  a mixture  of  corrupt  Japanese,  has  spread  all 
over  the  south,  and  is  the  one  most  generally  spoken 
in  those  parts  at  the  present  time. 

The  difficulties  in  acquiring  and  properly  speaking 
the  Corean  language  are  by  no  means  inferior  to 
those  which  beset  the  study  of  the  Chinese ; they  are 
even  considered  by  many  to  be  infinitely  greater, 
and  they  cannot  be  likened  to  the  comparatively 
easy  manner  with  which  even  foreigners  are  able 
to  acquire  a knowledge  of  Japanese  in  a propor- 
tionately short  time.  These  difficulties  are  enhanced 
not  only  by  the  great  irregularity  in  the  formation 
of  the  Corean  language,  by  the  highly  complicated 
construction  of  the  declensions  and  of  the  verbs,  but 
more  perhaps  even  by  the  indistinct  and  drawling 
manner  in  which  the  words  are  pronounced ; the 
Coreans  concluding  each  period  with  a peculiar 
guttural  tone,  as  if  to  swallow  down  what  had 
just  been  uttered,  which  it  is  nearly  impossible  for 
any  one  not  well  initiated  in  the  language  to 
imitate. 

The  majority  of  the  words  are  composed  of  two  or 
more  syllables,  as  “ mi-rum,”  the  summer,  “kaar,” 
autumn,  “ha-nar,”  heaven,  “ipa-tar,”  to  offer,  &c. 

All  the  nouns-substantive  are  neutre,  and  are  for 
the  most  part  used  only  in  the  singular  case,  rarely  in 
the  plural.  If  the  latter  is  to  be  specially  accen- 
tuated, the  plural  number  is  expressed  either  by  the 
repetition  of  the  word  itself,  or  by  the  word  mata,  as 
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for  instance,  ahai,  “ the  child,”  aha!  ahai,  or  ^hai 
mata,  “ the  children.” 

Whenever  the  declension  case  is  to  be  particularly 
expressed,  which  in  the  irregularity  of  the  language 
is  not  always  the  case,  it  is  done  by  a syllabic 
particle,  which  is  placed  after  the  substantive  as 
follows  : — 

Nom.  nun,  the  eye. 

Gen.  nun  na,  or  kar,  of  the  eye. 

Dat.  nun  i,  to  the  eye. 

Ace.  nun  ru,  the  eye. 

Abl.  nun  isja,  of,  with  the  eye. 

The  gradation  or  comparative  cases  are  expressed 
by  appending  particles  before  the  pronoun  to  be 
used,  and  are — 

for  the  Comparative  “ isja,”  in  comparison  to, 
for  the  Superlative  “ ka  tsjang,”  very, 

for  instance — 

Comp.  ji  atur  ji  kjotsip  isja  aramtaor. 

this  boy  is  more  beautiful  tlian  this  girl. 

Superl.  ji  skur  katsjang  tjo-har. 

this  honey  is  very  fine,  i.  e.  the  best  honey. 

The  personal  pronouns  are  consonant  with  the 
possessive  pronouns,  and  when  they  are  used  in  the 
latter  sense,  they  are  placed  before  the  substantive, 
as  in — 

nai  (na)  (I)  kos,  my  flower, 
no  (thou,  your)  kirma,  thy  saddle. 

The  third  persons,  he,  she,  it,  do  not  exist,  and  are 
circumscribed  by  the  word  “ that.”  In  the  active 
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and  passive  verbs  the  times  are  expressed  by  the 
endings ; an  elongated  ending  serving  as  assistant 
verb  to  the  latter.  The  perfect  ends  in  a or  ta, 
the  future  tense  in  o,  Avhile  the  infinitive  is  always 
the  same  with  the  present  of  the  indicative. 

The  negations  are  also  appended  to  the  verbs,  and 
effect  a deviation  of  their  own.  The  following  verb 
may  serve  as  illustration  : — 

Iiifinit.  Tsir,  to  beat. 

Active  Present  Tsir,  I beat. 

Perfect  Tsinda,  I have  beaten. 

Future  Tsirid,  I shall  beat. 

Imperat.  (sing.)  Tsiro,  beat. 

(plur.)  Tsidsi  kai  hara,  beat. 

Passive  Present  Tsiopuoi,  I am  beaten. 

Perfect  Tsirinta,  I have  been  beaten. 

Future  Tsirintos,  I shall  be  beaten. 

Negative  Present  Tsidsi  anir  hawo,  I do  not  beat. 

Future  Tsidsi  anir  kapo,  I shall  not  beat 

Passive  Present  Tsidsi  anir  hajaso,  I am  not  beaten. 

The  verb  just  given  suflficiently  illustrates  the 
great  deviations  from  the  original  roots  in  the  end- 
incrs,  and  the  difficulties  attending  the  learnings  of 
the  language. 

The  cardinal  numbers  go  from  1 to  10,  then 
follows  100,  1000,  10,000,  &c.  ; their  com- 

position takes  place  in  like  manner  as  with  the 
Chinese  numbers.  As  ordinal  numbers  the  same 
denominations  are  used  by  being  placed  before  the 
substantive. 

The  difficulties  connected  with  the  speaking  of 
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the  Corean  language  do  not  in  the  same  measure 
extend  to  the  learning  of  the  printed  and  written 
characters,  which  are  much  more  easily  comprehen- 
sible. The  latter  are  said  to  have  been  first  in- 
troduced by  one  of  the  kings  of  Sinra  about  the 
year  370  a.d.,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of 
Omnum. 

The  alphabet  consists  of  thirteen  single  vowels 
and  diphthongs,  and  of  fifteen  consonants,  counting 
the  double  letters,  which  are  expressed  by  separate 
characters. 

The  printed  characters  differ  somewhat  from  the 
written  ones.  The  former  consist  for  the  greater 
part  of  straight  lines,  with  the  exception  of  the 
“ hang,”  which  takes  a circular  form,  while  the  latter, 
being  less  stiff,  resemble  more  the  Chinese  characters 
in  their  less  constrained  composition.  The  6 and  id 
is  invariably  pronounced  like  o and  id,  approaching 
to  e,  while  this  vowel  imrehj  spoken  does  not  exist. 

The  two  letters  \ji,  and  6 hang,  possess  the  pecu- 
liarity to  appear  both  amongst  the  consonants.  The 
hang  is  pronounced  either  as  h sharp  before  a vowel, 
or  takes  the  sound  of  ng  at  the  ending  of  a word, 
while  the  ji  is  pronounced  like  i after  another  con- 
sonant and  vowel.  The  ambiguous  character  of 
these  two  letters  is  clearly  defined  in  their  name,  the 
consonants,  such  as  kick,  niun,  piup,  showing  that 
they  remain  unchanged  in  pronunciation  by  the 
same  letter  appearing  both  at  the  beginning  and  end- 
ing of  their  denomination.  3,  which  appears  in  the 
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alphabet  as  Ir,  or  as  mixed  sound  between  the  two, 
is  almost  invariably  pronounced  as  r sharp,  not  as  J ; 
contrary  to  the  Chinese,  who  replace  the  former  letter 
by  the  last. 

Out  of  the  alphabet  of  twenty-eight  letters  the 
twenty-two  composed  and  182  single  syllables  are 
formed,  which  again  serve  as  the  base  for  the  con- 
struction of  words. 

The  little  sketch  given  in  this  chapter  of  the 
Corean  language  is  only  intended  to  mark  its  cha- 
racter in  general  outlines.  Its  study,  it  is  true,  does 
not  promise  to  reward  the  student  with  such  literary 
treasures  as  have  been  found  in  the  languages  of  the 
Japanese  and  Chinese;  nor  is  it  likely  that  our 
scanty  knowledge  of  the  same  will  be  much  increased 
before  the  barriers  are  removed  which  have  rendered 
all  direct  intercourse  with  the  people  next  to  impos- 
sible. ^Ylienever  this,  let  us  hope,  not  distant  time 
arrives,  this  deficiency  will  soon  be  supplied  and 
remedied  by  the  earnest  study  of  an  idiom  spoken  by 
so  large  a portion  of  the  population  of  the  Asiatic 
Continent. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

PRODUCE,  NATURAL  HISTORY,  COMMERCE,  ETC. 

Climate  and  temperature — Plants,  trees,  woods,  and  forests — 
Fruits,  cultivation  of  graii>,  vegetables,  &c. — Tobacco,  indigo, 
ginsing,  and  other  produce — Wild  beasts— :Unknown  species 
of  the  latter — Birds  of  prey  and  game — Cattle-breeding  and 
domestic  animals  — Fishes  — Pearl-fishing — Mines  — Mineral 
wealth  of  the  country — Gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  coal,  quick- 
silver, <fec. — Erroneous  view  of  the  sterility  of  Corea — Com- 
merce and  trade,  industry — Low  standard  of  the  same — 
Manufacture  of  cotton-goods,  paper,  straw-plaiting,  &c. — 
Gold  and  silversmith  woik — China,  earthenware,  &c. 

The  system,  which  to  this  day  separates  Corea  from 
the  outer  world  in  a political  sense,  has  necessarily 
had  the  effect  to  exercise  an  influence  detrimental 
and  pernicious  upon  the  commercial  and  economical 
state  of  the  country.  Notwithstanding  its  para- 
mount mountainous  formation,  which,  especially  on 
the  east  coast,  impedes  the  expansion  of  large 
valleys  and  plains,  and  its  lack  of  great  streams  and 
rivers,  the  country  is  nothing  less  than  barren  and 
neglected  by  nature.  Possessing  a climate  both 
temperate  and  thoroughly  healthy  and  a rich  soil, 
which  admits  of  a profitable  cultivation  even  in 
mountain  regions,  it  is  only  owing  to  the  phlegma 
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and  the  indifference  of  its  inhabitants,  if  they  have 
not  earned  as  yet  anything  like  what  the  rich 
resources  of  the  country  might  justly  be  expected  to 
produce  by  a reasonable  treatment.  This  is  the 
more  a matter  of  surprise,  as  the  predominant 
portion  of  the  population  consists  of  agriculturists, 
who  could  easily  increase  their  prosperity  by  a little 
more  exertion  and  application.  To  this  want  of 
impulse  on  the  part  of  the  people  it  may  be  ascribed, 
that  the  best  and  richest  resources  of  the  country 
remain  barren  and  fruitless,  which  the  Government 
does  nothing  to  remedy  or  to  counteract. 

The  climate  is  moderate,  thoroughly  fine,  and  very 
healthy.  Surrounded  by  the  sea  on  both  sides,  the 
summer  heat  is  mitigated  by  cool  breezes,  and  the 
winter  cold,  though  very  severe  in  the  north,  is 
less  perceptible  in  the  central  and  southern  pro- 
vinces. 

On  the  whole  the  climate  may  be  compared  more 
to  that  of  southern  Europe  than  to  that  of  Asia. 
An  oppressive  heat,  as  felt  in  India,  China,  and 
Japan  even,  takes  place  only  exceptionally ; the  sun 
is  not  nearly  so  piercing,  and  foreigners,  who  would 
meet  in  summer-time  with  a sure  and  sudden  death 
by  exposing  themselves  to  the  effects  of  the  sun  in 
those  countries,  do  not  incur  the  same  risk  in  Corea. 
Cholera  and  dysentery,  it  is  true,  often  prevail 
during  the  hot  season,  but  they  originate  more 
through  the  improvidence  and  carelessness  of  the 
natives  than  by  fault  of  the  climate.  Spring  and 
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autumn  are  magnificent,  and  almost  completely 
without  rain,  and  the  best  proof  of  the  thorough 
wholesomeness  of  the  climate  is  rendered  by  the 
great  number  of  very  old  people  who  are  found 
everywhere  in  the  country. 

It  follows  as  a matter  of  course,  that  a country 
blessed  with  such  a beautiful  climate,  must  possess 
an  extraordinarily  rich  vegetation.  Besides  many 
species  of  flowers  peculiar  to  the  soil,  all  European 
flowers  grow  wild,  without  being  taken  care  of ; the 
Coreans  have  no  mind  for  their  cultivation,  and  take 
no  pleasure  or  delight  in  the  same,  and  a flower- 
garden  is  a thing  hardly  ever  seen.  The  valleys  as 
well  as  the  hills  and  mountain-slopes  are  covered 
with  plenty  and  various  plants  and  woods,  and  many 
of  the  former  are  eagerly  searched  for  and  highly 
valued  by  the  natives  on  account  of  their  medicinal 
qualities.  Amongst  the  species  of  trees  we  find 
nearly  all  those  known  to  us,  the  oak,  the  beech, 
the  fir,  the  pine,  the  birch,  and  the  lime.  The  finest 
woods  and  forests  grow  everywhere,  but  there  are  no 
forest  laws  to  protect  them,  and  everybody  is  at 
liberty  to  cut  down  as  much  as  he  pleases ; it 
happens  frequently  that  entire  woods  with  the  finest 
trees  are  devastated  to  make  room  for  a potato  or 
millet  field,  and  the  wood  is  often  left  on  the  spot 
where  it  is  felled,  and  rots  without  being  put  to  use 
by  the  country  people,  who  have  no  means  to  carry 
it  to  other  parts.  There  are  several  species  of 
pines,  bearing  a large  excrescence  upon  their  roots 
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of  a whitish,  sometimes  greenish  or  reddish,  com- 
position, which  is  very  nutritious  and  much  valued. 
In  the  central  provinces  the  cork-tree,  the  mulberry- 
tree,  and  the  varnish-tree  are  frequent,  of  which 
the  last  named  produces  the  splendid  gold-coloured 
varnish,  the  finest  kind  of  which  grows  in  Corea. 
The  Coreans  understand,  however,  as  little  how  to 
turn  this  precious  tree  to  advantage,  which  furnishes 
the  fine  varnish  to  the  workers  in  lacquer  wood  in 
China  and  Japan,  as  to  employ  the  mulberry-tree, 
which  grows  wild  everywhere  and  thidves  well.  But 
as  nothing  is  done  to  promote  the  rearing  of  the 
silkworm,  the  cultivation  of  which  is  still  in  its 
infancy,  this  valuable  tree  grows  up  quite  neglected, 
though  a large  crop  of  very  fine  silk  might,  with  the 
least  exertion,  be  easily  gained.  The  natives  are 
not  so  fond  of  tea  as  their  neighbours,  and  no  pains 
are  taken  to  cultivate  this  plant,  which  likewise 
grows  wild  in  the  central  and  southern  provinces, 
and  would  yield  a fair  crop  if  properly  attended  to. 
The  bamboo-tree  is  general,  the  vine  thrives  well, 
and  provides  fine  and  savoury  grapes,  but  it 
also  is  allowed  to  grow  without  culture.  The 
country  likewise  produces  all  fruits  current  in 
China,  besides  strawberries,  plums,  peaches,  apri- 
cots, &c.  Apple  and  pear-trees  grow  wild  as  the  art 
of  gi’afting  is  unknown. 

The  fertile  soil  of  the  large  plains  raises  produce 
of  the  most  varied  description,  alone  sufficient  to 
become  a permanent  source  of  prosperity  to  the 
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country  in  case  of  commercial  intercourse  with 
other  nations.  Besides  all  kinds  of  grain,  such  as 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  maize,  buckwheat,  millet, 
&c.,  large  quantities  of  very  fine  rice  are  raised 
in  the  central  provinces,  which  serves  here  also  as 
the  main  staple  of  food  for  the  people — further  on 
beans,  peas,  cabbages  of  various  sorts,  and  all  kinds 
of  other  vegetables.  The  cotton-shrub  thrives  very 
well,  frequently  even  on  the  hill-slopes  growing 
wild  ; also  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  dye-stuffs,  indigo, 
and  the  finest  and  most  valuable  species  of  ginsing, 
which  is  paid  its  weight  in  gold  in  China,  and  for 
which  Corea  is  far-famed.^  Unfortunately,  all  that 
has  just  been  said  is  fully  applicable  to  the  rearing 
of  these  productions ; they  grow  and  thrive  without 
the  least  care  being  spent  upon  their  culture ; com- 
merce and  industry,  purposely  restrained,  have  no 
means  to  employ  all  these  precious  gifts  of  nature, 
and  as  their  growth  cannot  be  hindered,  they  are 
allowed  to  thrive  by  themselves  as  best  they  may. 

The  vast  mountain-chains  and  hill-ranges,  covered 
by  extensive  woods,  give  shelter  to  a great  number 
of  wild  beasts  and  other  animals.  Foremost 
amongst  these  are  several  species  of  the  tiger, 
which  is  indigenous  to  the  country,  and  to  whose 
rapacity  a great  many  human  lives  are  annually 
sacrificed ; the  royal  tiger  is  met  with  even  in 
the  northern  provinces.  To  judge  from  the  size 

' Tlie  finest  quality  of  this  ginsing  has  been  paid  as  high  as 
3501.  to  4001.  per  pound. 
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of  some  of  the  skins  seen,  the  latter  must  belong 
to  the  largest  and  finest  specimens  of  its  kind. 
There  are  panthers,  leopards,  bears,  wild  hogs, 
stags,  deer,  &c.  ; of  the  latter  a very  pretty  kind 
exists  without  horns,  and  having  tusks  on  each 
side  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  serve  as  well  as  a 
weapon  of  defence,  as  for  peeling  off  the  bark 
which  it  requires  for  food  in  winter-time.  Further 
on  are  to  be  noted  foxes,  weasels,  martens,  otters, 
badgers,  sables,  and  great  quantities  of  the  grey 
squirrel  in  the  north,  which  is  much  hunted  and 
prized  for  its  skin ; hares,  the  common  European 
squirrel,  a striped  species  of  the  same,  and  the 
black  or  flying  kind.  Besides  these  and  other 
animals  known,  there  exist,  however,  several  species 
as  yet  perfectly  unknown,  such  as  the  sikniang  and 
the  tampi.  The  natives  talk  also  of  a very  rare  and 
almost  fabulous  animal,  which  is  only  found  in  the 
deepest  thicket  of  the  woods,  which  is  reported  as 
a mixture  of  horse  and  Stas'  with  a single  horn  to 
its  front,  and  which  is  said  to  be  so  excessively 
shy  and  difficult  to  be  caught,  that  not  a single 
specimen  has  been  captured  for  ages  past.  Curious 
enough  it  is  that  the  wolf,  so  common  in  the 
Chinese  province  of  Leau-tong  and  in  Mongolia, 
does  not  only  not  exist,  but  is  altogether  unknown 
in  Corea.  The  animal  may  possibly  be  found  in 
the  virgin  forests  of  the  northern  boundaries,  which 
is  to  be  concluded  from  the  fact  that  its  name 
“ ir-hui  ” exists  in  the  dialect  of  the  frontier  dis- 
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trict,  but  lower  down  and  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  neither  the  beast  itself,  nor  its  name  even, 
is  known  to  any  one. 

Of  birds  of  prey,  various  kinds  of  eagles,  hawks, 
and  vultures  are  to  be  mentioned,  to  which  may  be 
added  a long  list  of  smaller  birds  of  the  same 
description.  Of  game,  there  are  myriads  of  wild 
geese  and  ducks,  pheasants,  partridges,  also  the 
red-legged  kind  of  the  latter,  which  exists  in  the 
north  of  China,  and  resembles  the  Scotch  grouse, 
snipes,  and  all  the  various  descriptions  of  birds, 
which  find  plenty  of  shelter  and  breeding-places  in 
the  numerous  hills  and  mountain  slopes. 

Domestic  animals  are  not  numerous,  either  in 
species  or  in  quantity.  Cattle-breeding  is  little 
understood  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  ; bullocks 
of  small  size,  but  of  fine  and  strong  build,  are  com- 
monest, but  even  these  are  by  no  means  to  be  found 
in  plenty,  and  large  tracts  of  land  may  be  crossed 
without  more  than  a few  of  these  being  met  with ; 
the  possession  of  two  bullocks  rendering  proof  of 
the  greater  ease  and  prosperity  of  their  owner ; but 
as,  under  existing  circumstances,  any  outward  show 
of  ease  may  prove  a source  of  danger,  few  are 
inclined  to  own  to  it  openly  by  keeping  a great 
number  of  cattle.  The  little  mountain  ponies, 
strong  and  pretty,  are  imported  mainly  from  the 
island  of  Quelpart,  but  they  have  always  a poor 
and  neglected  look  here,  as  people  do  not  know 
how  to  treat  or  keep  them  well.  Pigs  and  goats 
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are  rare,  sheep  almost  completely  unknown ; the 
natives  state  that  the  king  reserves  to  himself  the 
right  to  keep  any.  Of  course  there  are  cats  and 
dogs,  the  latter  generally  of  the  common  Chinese 
breed,  nor  are  they  any  better  looking  or  show  a 
more  friendly  disposition  to  foreigners  than  those. 
Geese,  ducks,  fowls,  &c.,  are,  of  course,  common  and 
plentiful. 

The  rivers,  as  well  as  the  sea  near  the  coast,  abound 
in  fish;  indeed  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
population  of  the  numerous  islands  on  the  west 
coast  derive  their  sole  sustenance  from  fishing.  The 
quality  of  the  fish  is  excellent;  and  besides  all  the 
kinds  known  a great  many  others  are  caught  which 
are  difficult  to  classify.  Enormous  quantities  of 
herrings  are  caught  on  the  west  and  south-east 
coast,  also  of  sardines,  with  which  all  the  markets  of 
the  mainland  are  supplied,  and  the  surplus  is  used  as 
manure.  Xear  the  southern  islands  and  at  Quelpart 
pearl-fishing  is  carried  on  extensively ; the  oysters 
are  very  good  and  much  valued  on  this  account,  but 
no  use  is  made  of  the  fine  and  large  shells. 

Great  as  is  this  abundance  of  useful  and  rich  pro- 
duce of  all  kinds,  which  alone  ought  to  suffice  to 
render  any  country  opulent,  it  is  nothing  as  compared 
to  the  enormous  treasures  hidden  and  uselessly  buried 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  of  the  mountains. 
With  the  exception  of  very  few,  all  mines  worked  in 
former  centuries  have  been  permitted  to  go  to  ruin, 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  former,  which  the  Government 
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stiU  keeps  in  band,  are  absurdly  small,  as  they  are 
worked  in  Corean  fashion.  The  searching  and  dig- 
ging for  precious  metals  is  strictly  forbidden,  and 
this  prohibition  is  so  rigorously  kept  up  that  trans- 
gressors are  threatened  with  capital  punishment; 
notwithstanding  which  it  cannot  be  altogether  pre- 
vented, at  least  in  those  places  where  gold  dust  is 
found,  which  is  the  case  in  nearly  all  the  rivers  of 
the  central  and  southern  provinces.  The  gold,  thus 
obtained  is  of  course  hidden  in  the  most  secret  way, 
and  finds  its  way  over  the  frontier  to  the  yearly  fair 
by  smuggling.  Gold  is  found  everywhere  all  over  the 
country,  in  quartz,  and  as  dust  in  the  river-beds  ; the 
province  of  Pieng’an,  nearest  to  China,  is  reported  to 
have  the  richest  gold-mines  of  all.  The  standard  of 
the  Corean  gold  is  a very  low  one,  however,  it  being 
of  only  half  the  fineness  of  Chinese  gold,  while  the 
Corean  silver,  which  is  found  in  many  places,  is 
exceedingly  fine ; the  mountain  ranges  in  the  province 
of  Kienkei,  near  the  capital,  are  said  to  be  very  rich 
in  silver  ore.‘  Han-kien,  the  province  nearest  the 
Russian  possessions,  is  rich  in  copper-mines  and  coal; 
there,  and  in  Kang-ouen,  sulphur  and  arsenic  are 
found ; in  Hoang-hai,  quicksilver,  lead,  and  tin ; iron 
exists  everywhere  and  of  very  fine  quality.  Several 
beautiful  species  of  marble  and  granite  deserve  to  be 
mentioned.  I may  state  here  as  my  decided  conviction^ 

’ According  to  a Corean  legend  there  exists  a mountain  in  the 
province  of  Kienkei  composed  entirely  of  rich  silver  ore,  on  the 
top  of  which  a city  is  built. 
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that  no  other  country  on  the  lohole  Asiatic  continent 
approaches  Corea  in  mineral  wealth. 

It  is  a remarkable  fact  that,  not  only  in  China 
but  elsewhere,  Corea  is  generally  considered  as 
altogether  barren  and  unproductive,  hardly  able  to 
provide  suflB.cient  means  of  sustenance  for  its  own 
inhabitants,  and  that  its  opening  to  foreign  inter- 
course and  commerce  would  not  pay  for  the  pains. 
I believe  I have  convincingly  proved  that  nothing 
can  be  further  from  actual  truth ; that  no  view  can 
be  more  erroneous  than  the  latter,  which  has  partly 
arisen  from  sheer  ignorance,  partly  from  the  fact 
that  the  natives,  and  above  all  the  Government  itself, 
like  to  represent  their  country  as  poor  on  purpose  to 
repress  any  desire  for  its  opening.  And  it  may  not 
be  a wrong  assertion  to  say,  that  the  natives  them- 
selves are  neither  approximately  acquainted  with, 
nor  know  how  to  value  the  rich  resources  of  their 
country ; the  least  possible  attention  and  care  is 
bestowed  by  them  upon  the  rich  produce  of  the  soil, 
and  many  of  the  choicest  and  most  valuable  gifts 
of  nature  are  neglected  in  the  most  unjustifiable 
manner.  There  being  no  demand  for  them  for  want 
of  an  export  trade,  barely  sufficient  is  raised  to 
supply  the  more  than  moderate  wants  of  the  inha- 
bitants. The  irregularly  held  fair  on  the  north 
frontier  can  hardly  be  taken  into  consideration ; it  is 
frequented  for  the  greater  part  only  by  natives  from 
the  north,  and  is  confined  to  a barter  trade  in  a few 
articles,  such  as  tiger-skins,  sables,  paper,  ginsing. 
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and  gold  dust,  against  European  cotton  goods  and 
Chinese  silks.  Although  the  import  of  foreign  piece- 
goods  has  always  been  but  very  small,  even  this 
limited  trade  was  considered  fraught  with  danger  by 
the  regent,  and  after  the  French  expedition  it  was 
prohibited  under  pain  of  death,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  prices  of  all  rose  enormously.  Foreign 
woollens  are  altogether  unknown  in  the  country,  but 
they  would  meet  with  a large  and  ready  sale,  as  well 
as  any  other  goods  of  foreign  manufacture.  The 
samples  of  various  descriptions  exhibited  were  looked 
at  everywhere  with  the  greatest  interest,  and  gave 
rise  to  a general  desire  to  see  them  introduced. 

The  Corean  country  trade  is  very  limited,  and  of 
not  nearly  the  same  importance  as  in  China  or  Japan. 
The  chief  commercial  town  is  Sunto,  in  the  province 
of  Hoanghai,  the  old  Sunyo,  formerly  the  royal  resi- 
dence until  the  latter  was  transferred  to  Saoul.  In 
this  place  are  the  merchants  proper  of  the  country  to 
be  found,  and  Sunto  forms  the  principal  depot  of  all 
such  articles  and  goods,  which  are  required  for  the 
clothing  and  other  necessaries  of  the  population. 
Next  to  Sunto  comes  Pieng’an,  in  the  province  and 
on  the  river  of  the  like  name,  as  the  second  com- 
mercial place,  a name  to  which  Saoul,  though  the 
most  populous  city  in  the  country,  can  lay  no  claim. 
The  main  staples  of  trade  here  also  are  all  kinds  of 
victuals  and  the  white  and  coloured  cotton  goods  of 
coarse  make  manufactured  in  the  country.  Having 
been  unable  to  visit  those  commercial  cities  myself. 
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I cannot  personally  judge  of  the  look  and  appearance 
of  their  stores  and  shops,  or  say  whether  they  surpass 
those  in  the  smaller  cities  in  size  or  in  greater  variety 
of  their  contents,  but  from  what  I have  gathered  on 
this  account  from  creditable  sources  I have  reason 
to  doubt  that  this  is  the  case.  Nowhere  is  there  a 
trace  of  the  life  and  bustle  met  with  even  in  second 
and  third-rate  Chinese  towns,  and  it  almost  looks  as 
if  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  people  were  fast 
asleep,  and  would  only  be  roused  when  the  country 
is  opened  to  foreign  intercourse  and  trade. 

In  industrial  art  and  workmanship  the  Coreans 
rank  far  below  any  other  Asiatic  nation.  The  reason 
for  this  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  decidedly 
repressive  system  of  the  Government,  which  for  its 
own  political  aims  and  reasons  does  not  only  not 
look  with  favour  upon  any  industrial  progress,  but 
directly  suppresses  and  hinders  the  same.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  such  a proceeding  could  not  but 
impede  any  improvement  in  its  very  bud,  nor  can 
any  change  for  the  better  be  looked  for  until  the 
system  dominant  at  present  is  done  away  with.  The 
Coreans  are  neither  wanting  in  ingenuity  nor  in 
skilfulness,  and  it  would  only  require  a little 
instruction  and  encouragement  to  make  as  good 
and  able  workmen  of  them  as  we  find  amongst  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese.'  It  cannot,  however,  be  a 

‘ As  an  instance  of  this  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  a simple 
Corean  workman,  Mons.  Eidel,  one  of  the  missionaries  saved  from 
the  massacre,  told  me  that  he  had  once  given  his  watch  to  a 
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matter  of  surprise,  that  the  spirit  of  industrial 
enterprise  is  nearly  crushed  in  a country,  which  for 
ages  past  has  been  suffering  under  an  oppressive 
political  system,  and  has  been  estranged  from  almost 
all  intercourse  with  its  nearest  neighbours. 

The  manufacture  of  the  coarse  cotton  and  hempen 
goods  forms  the  principal  item  of  native  industry. 
They  are  much  inferior  in  texture  to  the  commonest 
English  unbleached  cottons,  the  materials  used  for 
children’s  and  soldier’s  dresses  is  dyed,  the  latter 
dark  blue.  Silk  piece-goods  are  not  made  in  the 
country,  tho  only  home-made  article  I have  seen  was 
a kind  of  twisted  silk  sash  or  girdle  worn  by  the 
upper  classes.  All  silks  worn  by  the  nobles  and 
officials  are  of  Chinese  manufacture.  The  cloth 
used  for  stockings  is  a trifle  finer,  and  woven  in  one 
piece. 

There  are  two  articles  in  which  the  Corean 
industry  excels,  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  in 
that  of  the  splendid  wire  and  straw-plaiting  used  for 
the  commonly  worn  hats,  &c. 

The  Corean  paper  is  excellent,  far  superior  to  the 
Chinese,  and  even  to  the  best  sorts  of  Japan,  and  it 
is  so  strong  that  a great  effort  is  required  to  tear  it. 
It  is  made  principally  of  hemp,  and  in  an  oiled  state 
is  used  for  umbrellas,  waterproof  coats,  caps,  &c. 

native  for  a small  repair,  and  that  he  was  not  a little  taken  aback 
to  see  the  man  return  after  a while  with  the  exact  counterpart  of 
his  own  watch,  which  he  had  put  together  without  ever  having 
seen  a watch  before. 
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The  very  small  quantities,  which  find  their  way 
over  the  Chinese  frontier  are  highly  valued  there. 
As  glass  and  its  manufacture  is  completely  unknown, 
oiled  paper  takes  its  place  in  windows  and  doors. 

Woollens  are  not  made  in  the  country,  mainly  for 
the  reason  mentioned  previously,  that  sheep  are  very 
rare  and  are  quite  unknown  in  many  parts.  As  there 
is  no  want  of  furs  of  all  descriptions,  these  have 
served  to  replace  woollen  goods,  but  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  latter  would  soon  find  a great  market 
and  a ready  sale. 

In  the  manufacture  of  metals,  wood,  and  of  arti- 
cles of  curiosity  and  luxury,  such  as  are  made  in 
China  and  Japan  from  ivory,  lacquer- ware,  &c.,  in  so 
great  perfection,  the  Corean  art  ranks  very  low. 
Indeed  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  specify  any- 
thing in  this  line  worth  mentioning — their  vessels 
of  copper  and  other  metals  are  of  common  workman- 
ship without  any  claim  or  pretension  to  art.  The 
gold  and  silver  work  stands  on  a little  higher  level ; 
at  all  events  the  ornaments  from  these  precious 
metals  show  a somewhat  greater  neatness  and  better 
taste. 

The  manufacture  of  china  is  unknown  and  the 
native  earthen  and  crockery-ware  is  of  the  very 
commonest  description. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

FIRST  VOYAGE  TO  COREA. 

First  proposals  to  visit  Corea — Difficulties  to  get  there — The 
steamer  “ Rona  ” placed  at  my  disposal  for  the  voyage — De- 
parture from  Shanghai — Ross,  Maury,  and  Modeste  Islands — 
The  Prince  Imperial  Archipelago — Joachim  and  Caroline 
Ray — Visit  to  the  same  and  first  landing  in  the  latter — 
Our  reception  there — Corean  fishing-boats — The  Chasseriau 
bank  — Prince  Jerome  Gulf — We  enter  the  same  in  search  of 
the  River — Exploring  expeditions  in  the  Rona’s  boats — The 
village  elder — Message  sent  by  the  same  to  the  local  authorities 
— Friendly  behaviour  of  the  natives — First  impressions — 
Womanish  look  of  unmarried  n>en — Our  first  visitors — 
Preparations  on  shore  and  procession  of  officials — Tliey  are 
invited  to  come  on  board — Kam-Ta-vvlia,  district  governor  of 
Heimi — llis  prepossessing  appearance — His  dress — The  chief 
of  police  and  his  state  robe — His  zeal  in  keeping  up  order — 
First  conversation  with  Kam-Ta-wha — Formalities  of  intro- 
duction—His  reply  to  my  proposals — Promises  to  send  olf 
letters  to  Saoul— Fondness  of  the  natives  for  strong  drinks — 
The  dancing  colonel — First  trip  inland — The  friendly  farmer 
and  his  daughters — Attempt  to  stop  our  progress  resented — 
General  friendliness  of  the  people — Trip  to  the  plains  of 
Kungcha — Meeting  with  the  police-officer  on  the  road — The 
unfortunate  village  trumpeter — Second  visit  of  Kam-Ta-wha 
on  board — I decide  to  leave  in  the  “ Rona  ” — The  Corean 
General — His  friendly  feeling  on  behalf  of  foreigneis — 
Departure  from  Hei-mi. 

After  a seclusion,  rigorously  kept  up  for  several  cen- 
turies, Japan,  which  has  not  inappropriately  been 
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called  the  England  of  Asia,  had  again  been  opened 
in  1859  to  foreign  intercourse  and  commerce.  What 
had  been  considered  as  an  affair  of  extreme  difficulty, 
and  an  event  of  great  improbability  only  a few  years 
previously,  even  in  China,  had  been  effected  with 
comparative  facility  and  ease,  and  the  results  which 
the  opening  of  this  beautiful  country  were  generally 
expected  to  realize  have  certainly  not  been  overrated 
in  a political,  commercial,  or  scientific  point  of  view. 

On  my  return  to  China,  after  a visit  to  Japan  im- 
mediately after  the  opening  of  its  ports,  my  attention 
was  called  by  several  of  my  native  friends  to 
another  country  of  scarcely  less  importance,  which, 
notwithstanding  its  close  proximity  to  China  and 
Japan,  still  remained  completely  closed  and  inacces- 
sible to  the'  outer  world,  viz.  the  kingdom  of  Corea. 
Enterprising  and  intelligent  Chinese  merchants  had 
for  years  past  cast  their  eyes  in  that  direction,  and 
a good  deal  of  information  had  been  collected  upon 
the  commercial  capacities  of  the  country,  which  pro- 
mised to  be  very  satisfactory — but  other  matters  pre- 
vented me  at  the  time  from  entering  more  closely 
into  the  scheme  of  paying  a visit  to  Corea,  the  more 
so  as  a journey  then  could  only  have  been  made  by 
the  long  and  tedious  route  across  the  north  of  China, 
which  was  found  altogether  impracticable.  Many 
years  later  the  subject  was  again  brought  before  me 
from  the  same  quarter  and  taken  into  more  serious 
consideration.  A journey  by  land  being  out  of  the 
question,  there  was  only  the  sea  route  left  to  be 
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considered.  A sailing  vessel  could  easily  have  been 
obtained,  but  as  only  very  superficial  surveys  of  the 
coast  had  been  made  as  yet  and  no  reliable  charts 
existed,  and  as  the  approach  to  the  coast  was  known 
to  be  extremely  dangerous  on  account  of  the  many 
shoals  and  reefs  near  the  same,  the  idea  of  going  by 
a sailing  ship  had  also  to  be  dismissed. 

I now  laid  my  plan  before  Mr.  James  Whittall,  the 
managing  partner  of  the  largest  British  firm  in  China, 
with  the  proposal  to  join  in  the  projected  expedition 
and  voyage  of  discovery.  To  this  gentleman  it  is 
due  to  state,  that  only  his  spirit  and  liberality 
enabled  me,  by  placing  a steamer  at  my  disposal  for 
the  purpose,  and  by  smoothing  the  way  of  all  remain- 
ing difl&culties,  to  carry  out  the  project  in  view. 
The  fine  steamer  “ Bona,”  Captain  James  Morrison, 
belonging  to  the  house,  had  just  been  chartered  for 
a voyage  to  Newchwang,  and  it  was  arranged  that, 
in  deviation  from  the  direct  course  to  her  destination, 
the  steamer  should  visit  the  west  coast  of  Corea. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  time  that  could  be 
allotted  for  this  trip  was  very  short,  as  only  five  days 
could  be  spared  for  the  same,  which  had  to  serve  for 
reconnoitring  purposes,  preparatory  to  later  expedi- 
tions. My  object  in  the  first  instance  was  to  discover 
and  ascend  the  large  river  leading  to  the  capital,  and 
to  enter  into  preliminary  communication  with  the 
Corean  authorities,  with  the  view  to  open  up  com- 
mercial and  friendly  relations  with  the  country.  As 
the  charts  then  known  did  not  give  the  slightest 
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indication  of  this  river  or  of  its  mouth,  the  existence 
of  which  I never  doubted,  as  moreover  the  position 
of  the  capital  itself  Avas  marked  very  vaguely  and  in 
different  places,  I decided,  under  these  rather  difficult 
circumstances,  to  direct  the  “Kona’s”  course  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  spot  where  I hoped  easiest 
to  succeed  in  my  search,  and  selecting  the  Prince 
Jerome  Gulf  as  starting-point,  to  collect  any  informa- 
tion obtainable  in  one  of  the  many  bays  near  the 
latter.  The  vessel’s  course  was  accordingly  shaped 
direct  for  the  Corean  coast,  and  early  on  the  second 
morning  after  leaving  Shanghai  we  made  the 
southernmost  of  the  Corean  Islands,  namely  Ross, 
Maury,  and  Modeste  Islands,  which  have  quite  a 
barren  look  without  any  sign  of  life  near  them. 
Passing  close  to  these,  a north-easterly  direction 
was  now  taken  for  one  of  the  numerous  bights  on 
the  main  coast.  The  projecting  coast-line  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  Prince  Imperial  Archipelago  is 
formed  by  three  bays  closely  adjacent  to  each  other, 
viz.  Joachim,  Caroline,  and  Deception  Bay.  The 
French  sailing  frigate  “ Yirginie  ” reports  a town  of 
4000  inhabitants  in  the  first  of  these,  and  we 
accordingly  entered  Joachim  Bay  on  the  following 
morning  to  pay  a visit  to  this  place.  We  proceeded 
up  this  bay  as  far  as  practicable,  but  there  was  no 
trace  of  any  sucli  place  on  the  shore,  and  it  appears 
to  have  only  existed  in  the  imagination  of  the  French 
reporter.  The  sea  being  rather  rough,  and  a stiff 
north-easterly  breeze  blowing  right  into  the  bay, 
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the  landing  being  found  difficult  and  a protracted 
stay  unsafe,  we  proceeded  a few  miles  further  north 
to  Caroline  Bay,  which  offered  a better  sheltered 
and  more  secure  anchorage.  This  is  a very  fine, 
nearly  circular  bay,  surmounted  all  round  by  a line 
of  pretty  hills,  which  glittered  like  gold  and  silver 
in  the  mornino:  sun.  There  was  nothing  to  be  seen 
on  shore  but  a small  fishing  village,  and  four  or  five 
boats  at  anchor  near  the  same.  Here  I landed  for 
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the  first  time  on  Corcan  soil,  accompanied  by  Captain 
klorrison  and  a Chinese  interpreter.  On  approach- 
ing the  shore  in  our  gig,  we  observed  a great  many 
white-clad  people  running  up  the  hills  as  fast  as  their 
legs  would  carry  them — hardly  a matter  of  surprise, 
as  a steamer  had  never  before  entered  the  bay. 
A few  old  and  decrejiit  men  only,  unable  to  follow 
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their  friends,  had  been  left  behind,  and  awaited  onr 
landing  at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  apparently 
very  much  frightened. 

A very  old  and  venerable-looking  man  came  up 
to  me  with  signs  of  great  deference,  bearing  in  his 
hands  a brazier  with  charcoal  burning  in  it — this 
was  possibly  intended  to  drive  away  the  evil  spirits, 
for  which  the  simple  people  may  have  taken  us. 
But  the  old  gentleman  and  his  friends  got  visibly* 
more  at  ease  as  soon  as  they  found  that  we  came 
with  peaceful  and  friendly  intentions ; and  when  the 
people  on  the  hills,  who  had  watched  our  approach 
very  attentively,  seemed  satisfied  by  the  cordial  inter- 
course that  there  was  no  danger  to  be  feared,  they 
returned  one  by  one  after  a while,  and  we  soon  found 
ourselves  surrounded  by  a large  crowd  of  natives, 
who,  wdth  many  exclamations,  uttered  their  surprise 
at  our  strange  looks. 

We  were  asked  to  enter  one  of  the  huts,  of  very 
uninviting  appearance  in  its  interior,  but  we  vainly 
tried  to  enter  into  conversation  Avith  each  other, 
as  none  of  those  present  seemed  to  understand 
the  Chinese  characters.  We  were  glad  to  escape  the 
stifling  atmosphere  of  the  miserable  hovel,  and 
ascended  scAmral  of  the  nearest  hills,  the  surface 
of  which  was  composed  of  yellow  and  white 
glimmer  (mica),  but  they  were  not  sufficiently  high  to 
get  a good  view  inland  from  them.  On  our 
return  our  old  friend  presented  me  with  twenty 
fine  fresh  herrings,  which  I thankfully  accepted. 
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the  “Rona,”  we  were  pressingly  invited  to  go  on 
board  the  largest  of  them,  and  we  went,  hoping  to  get 
some  information  there.  One  of  the  natives  indeed 
understood  Chinese  writing,  but  he  appeared  much 
more  anxious  to  put  questions  to  us  than  to  answer 
those  which  we  addressed  to  him,  and  rather  afraid 


returning  a number  of  empty  bottles  and  some 
other  trifles,  for  the  same ; the  bottles  were  quite  new 
to  the  people,  and  they  evidently  did  not  know  what 
to  do  with  them,  but  they  were  very  eager  notwith- 
standing to  get  them.  Some  portions  of  the  slopes 
appeared  to  be  in  a good  state  of  cultivation, 
various  kinds  of  vegetables,  cabbages,  &c.,  growing 
there. 

On  passing  the  fishing-boats  on  our  way  back  to 
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to  compromise  liimself  in  the  presence  of  so  many 
lookers-on.  At  all  events  we  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  an  unfriendly  reception — it  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, rather  too  warm  and  obtrusive,  and  the  boat 
was  soon  crowded  by  so  many  people  that  we  were  glad 
to  withdraw  from  their  rather  uninviting  presence, 
after  having  vainly  tried  to  induce  some  of  them  to 
accompany  us  on  board  the  “ Rona.” 


FISHEBMAN. 


The  Corean  fishing-boats  resemble  the  Japanese 
more  than  the  Chinese,  but  they  are  of  rude  con- 
struction, the  outer  planks  are  fitted  one  above  the 
other  with  wooden  nails,  and  they  have  mat  sails. 
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Although  very  deep,  they  have  no  decks,  but  only 
a few  beams  across,  and  the  whole  hold  is  open,  into 
which  the  caught  fish  is  thrown.  Each  of  these 
boats  appeared  to  carry  a crew  of  some  thirty  to 
forty  men,  but  later  on  I saw  some  with  a crew  of 
more  than  sixty  men  on  board.  The  white  dresses’ 
of  the  natives,  which  had  looked  so  bright  and 
pleasing  from  a distance,  lost  much  of  their  ap- 
parent freshness  and  neatnest  when  closely  looked 
at.  The  weather  being  still  cool  (March)  a good 
many  of  the  natives  wore  high  fur  caps  of  sable,  &c., 
with  a back  part  sloping  down  and  protecting  the 
neck. 

As  it  had  meanwhile  grown  too  late  to  leave  our 
safe  place  of  anchorage  before  night,  we  remained 
there  until  next  morning’s  flood.  The  Chasseriau 
bank  stretches  along  the  whole  length  of  the  three 
bays  just  named,  only  leaving  a very  narrow  but 
deep  channel.  This  bank  and  all  others  further  out 
to  sea  are  entirely  bare  at  low  water,  and  nothing  is 
then  visible  but  an  immense  track  of  sand-banks  all 
round.  The  highest  rise  and  fall  of  the  sea  here 
was  found  to  reach  twenty-six  feet.  Passing  by 
Shoal  Gulf,  which  had  previously  been  surveyed  by 
a boat  from  the  British  ship  “Amherst,”^  where  no 
sign  of  a river  leading  to  the  capital  had  been  dis- 
covered, we  proceeded  a little  further  to  the  north- 

’ See  Chapter  iv. 

* Voyage  of  the  ship  “ Amherst”  to  the  northern  ports  of  China. 
Giitzlatf’s  Voyage,  1832. 
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ward,  at  wliicli  place  the  frigate  “ Virginie,”  d.uring 
her  cruise  among  the  islands  of  the  Prince  Imperial 
Archipelago,  reports  to  have  observed,  near  Prince 
Jerome  Gulf,  a great  many  Corean  vessels,  the 
appearance  of  which  had  caused  the  belief  that  the 
river  in  question  could  not  be  far  off,  and  was  in 
fact  to  be  found  in  the  latter.  Prince  Jerome  Gulf 
forms  the  southernmost  part  of  this  large  Archi- 
pelago, with  hundreds  of  islands,  which  extends  as 
far  as  the  island  of  Kangwha,  and  has  nine 
branches,  some  of  which  run  very  far  inland  J but 
they  are  not  marked  down  on  any  chart.  One 
channel  only  was  indicated  on  ours,  and  into  this 
we  steamed  for  about  ten  miles,  when  we  had  to 
stop  on  account  of  the  shallow  water,  but  Captain 
Morrison’s  hope  to  be  able  to  reach  the  capital  by 
this  way  under  full  steam,  was  not  realized.  We 
were  indeed  compelled  to  relinquish  all  hope  to  that 
effect  after  progressing  a few  miles,  as  there  was 
not  the  slightest  indication  of  the  mouth  of  a large 
river.  This  channel  of  the  gulf  is  about  half  a mile 
in  width,  and  is  bordered  on  both  sides  by  a chain 
of  very  high  hills  with  narrow  terrace-like  formed 
inlets,  which  were  cultivated,  and  had  villages  in 
some  of  them.  There  was  not  a sign  of  life  how- 
ever on  either  side  of  the  shore.  As  the  gulf 
stretched  far  inland  and  its  end  was  not  dis- 
ceruible  from  our  anchorage,  it  was  decided  to 

^ One  of  these  branches,  visited  at  a later  date,  extended  at  the 
very  least  thirty  miles  inland. 
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explore  the  same,  and  to  make  further  progress 
dependent  from  the  result.  One  boat,  commanded 
bj  the  chief  engineer,  was  despatched  in  one 
direction,  while  Captain  Morrison  and  myself  sailed 
down  the  gulf  in  the  large  cutter,  the  end  of  which 
we  reached  with  a fair  and  strong  breeze  in  two 
hours.  AYe  landed  at  the  foot  of  a high  hill,  on  the 
top  of  which  we  saw  a good  number  of  Coreans, 
and  going  straight  up  to  them  I demanded,  through 
our  interpreter,  the  elder  of  the  largest  village  near 
to  be  sent  for.  There  was  a difference  observable 
already  in  the  outer  appearance  of  these  natives  and 
those  met  with  in  Caroline  Bay — they  looked  cleaner 
and  better  off,  and  the  majority  understood  Chinese 
writing.  In  a short  time  the  man  sent  off  returned, 
followed  immediately  by  the  person  asked  for,  who 
approached  slowly  and  solemidy,  with  the  grandeur 
of  a Spanish  noble,  bearing  a long  staff  in  his  hand. 
A mat  was  put  down  on  the  ground,  on  which  he 
squatted  down  native  fashion,  the  interpreter  taking 
his  place  beside  him,  and  the  conversation  in 
writing  commenced,  with  hundreds  of  Coreans 
around  us.  I was  informed  that  we  were  in  the 
district  of  Ilei-mi, . that  the  highest  official  of  the 
same  lived  thirty  Cor.  li  = three  English  miles  dis- 
tant, but  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  him  to-day  on 
account  of  his  being  ill ; a promise  was,  however, 
given  to  despatch  a message  at  once  to  this  func- 
tionary, asking  him  to  come  himself  next  day  to 
talk  matters  over.  Asking  for  Kingitao  or  Han- 
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oiling,  the  names  by  which  the  capital  is  marked 
down  on  foreign  charts,  none  of  the  people  appeared 
ever  to  have  heard  these  names ; when  they  were 
made  to  understand  that  the  residence  of  the  kinar 

o 

was  meant,  all  cried  out  together  Saoul,  Saoul ! 
(prou.  Saul).  Later  on  I learned  positively  that 
the  capital  is  known  under  no  other  name  in  the 
country  itself.'  All  I could  learn  further  on  this 
subject  was  that  the  people  stated  the  capital  to  be 
2000  li  inland — the  distance  being  of  course  greatly 
exaggerated  to  prove  at  once  the  impossibility  to 
get  there — the  other  questions  were  answered  in  so 
evasive  and  evidently  anxious  a manner,  that  it 
soon  became  plain  the  people  were  afraid  to  com- 
promise themselves  by  greater  frankness.  At  the 
close  of  the  conversation  the  village  elder  begged 
hard  to  be  allowed  to  keep  the  paper  on  which  the 
same  had  been  written  down,  to  which  I consented, 
upon  his  expressing  the  wish  to  submit  it  to  his 
superiors.  Meanwhile  the  crowd  had  vastly  in- 
creased, as  the  population  of  all  the  villages  in  the 
neio-hbourhood  had  flocked  together  to  g^et  a view 
of  the  strangers.  There  Avas  not  only  no  sign  of  a 
bad  disposition  towards  us  obseiwable,  but  the 
manifestations  of  goodwill  and  friendship  became 
rather  oppressive  after  we  had  distributed  as  many 

' Henrik  Hamel  states,  that  he  also  has  heard  “ Sior  ” as  the 
name  given  to  the  capital,  which  he  calls  Kingitao,  notwith- 
standing— a name  which  is  no  longer  in  use  at  present.  The 
literal  translation  of  Saoul  is  “ King’s  Court.” 
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cigars  and  matclies  as  we  could  spare  from  our 
supply.  None  of  the  people  were  armed;  and  when 
the  system  of  the  revolvers  we  carried  was  ex- 
plained, and  a few  shots  were  fired,  they  all  appeared 
greatly  frightened  and  looked  with  dread  at  this 
formidable  weapon.  They  were  all  dressed  in 
cottons  of  more  or  less  common  quality,  the  sashes 
of  several  who  seemed  to  be  in  easy  circumstances, 
and  to  which  pipes,  tobacco-pouches,  &c.,  were 
fastened,  being  of  coarse  Corean  silk.  The  Coreans 
wear  a kind  of  short  tail,  which  is  tied  together  on 
the  top  of  the  head  and  stands  upright ; the  hair 
around  is  allowed  to  grow,  and  is  not  shaved  as  with 
the  Japanese.  There  were  a good  many  children 
^and  young  people  present  whose  hair  was  parted  in 
the  middle,  and  who  had  one  or  two  tails  tied  round 
the  head.  They  had  so  womanish  an  appearance 
that  we  naturally  took  them  to  belong  to  the  female 
part  of  the  population ; on  inquiry,  however,  I 
learned  that  we  had  been  mistaken,  and  that  all 
unmarried  males  wear  their  hair  in  this  style.  In- 
deed there  Avas  not  a single  woman  in  the  whole 
crowd,  a circumstance  which  was  fully  explained 
Avhen  I became  better  acquainted  with  the  customs 
of  the  country.' 

’ See  Cliapter  iv.  Captain  Broughton  states  (in  his  Voyage  of 
Diseovery,  vol.  ii.  pp.  228 — 24G,  and  C.  Ritter,  Description  of  the 
Globe,  Berlin,  1881,  vol.  iv.  p.  017),  that  during  his  visit  near 
Chosian  harbour  his  vessel  had  been  surrounded  by  boats  contain- 
ing men  and  women,  the  latter  of  whom  wore  tails  tied  round  the 
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After  parting  on  the  best  terms  from  these 
villagers,  we  determined  to  return  to  the  steamer 
across  the  hills  running  along  the  shore  of  the  bay. 
The  inhabitants  of  all  the  villages  and  places  we 
passed  poured  out  in  crowds,  and  accompanied  us 
part  of  the  way  in  the  friendliest  manner.  A 
favorable  report  had  no  doubt  gone  before  us,  and 
made  the  people  well  disposed. 

All  the  hill-slopes  we  passed  were  quite  uncul- 
tivated, though  there  was  a fine  rich  soil  every- 
where. Some  had  pretty  groups  of  trees,  and  were 
covered  with  pines,  firs,  &c.,  and  with  a good  deal  of 
brushwood,  amongst  which  were  many  cotton-trees 
growing  wild ; dwarf  oaks  were  also  to  be  seen  in 
plenty.  After  a march  of  several  hours  we  arrived 
at  the  spot  where  our  vessel  was  at  anchor,  and 
descending  to  the  shore  we  found  a great  crowd  of 
people  assembled  there.  At  first,  not  one  of  the 
natives  could  be  induced  to  come  on  board ; but 
just  on  the  point  of  starting  one  native  took  courage 
and  jumped  into  the  boat.  All  were  now  eager  to 
follow,  but  as  we  had  room  only  for  a few  I selected 
the  most  decent-looking,  who  now  gladly  followed 
us.  There  was  not  much  to  be  got  out  of  these 
people,  who  appeared  evidently  afraid  of  each  other 
in  giving  information  ; but  after  having  been  treated 

head.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  also  has  been  so  far  misled  by  the 
womanish  appearance  of  these  men  as  to  mistake  them  for  women, 
as  it  is  quite  contrary  to  the  customs  of  the  country  to  allow 
women  to  go  about  in  the  daytime. 
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on  board  witb  wines,  biscuits,  &c.,  wbiho  they 
relished  immensely,  they  returned,  highly  pleased, 
ashore  ; and  I felt  pretty  sure  that  the  account  of 
their  visit  would  make  a favorable  impression  far 
and  wide  in  the  country. 

Very  early  next  morning  the  shores  and  hills 
opposite  our  anchorage  offered  a scene  full  of  life. 
They  were  covered  as  early  as  six  o’clock  with  a 
multitude  of  white-clad  natives,  who  seemed  to  have 
crowded  together  from  the  whole  neighbourhood, 
and  it  was  soon  observable  that  something  extra- 
ordinary and  out  of  the  common  was  to  take  place. 
On  the  top  of  the  highest  hill,  just  facing  the 
steamer,  workmen  were  employed  to  construct  a hut 
covered  -wnth  matting,  and  a number  of  three-pointed 
blue  flags  were  stuck  up  round  the  same.  The 
sounds  of  trumpets  and  bugles  could  be  heard  far 
across  the  mountains,  and  about  seven  o’clock  a 
long  procession  was  observed  to  reach  the  summit 
of  the  hill.  It  was  preceded  by  trumpeters,  and  a 
good  many  horsemen  escorted  a number  of  porte- 
chaises,  which  deposited  their  occupants  under  the 
shelter  of  the  hut.  Probably  it  was  expected  that 
we  would  come  on  shore,  but  this  did  not  suit  me, 
and  I despatched  the  first  oflScer  and  an  interpreter 
on  shore,  with  a polite  letter  of  invitation  to  the 
officials,  asking  them  to  come  on  board.  This  was 
accepted  after  they  had  conferred  together,  and  the 
district  mandarin,  with  some  of  his  body-servants, 
came  on  board  with  the  ship’s  boat,  while  the  other 
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officials,  followed  by  a numerous  suite,  arrived  in 
two  large  native  boats.  The  village  elder  had  not 
told  an  untruth  yesterday  in  speaking  of  the  illness 
of  this  official,  as  his  servants  had  to  carry  him  up 
the  ship’s  ladder,  and  had  to  support  him  on  both 
sides  in  walking.  I was  quite  struck  by  the  digni- 
fied appearance  and  the  expressive  features  of  this 
old  man,  which  contrasted  very  favorably  w'ith 
those  of  Chinese  officials.  A long  grey  beard  de- 
scended to  the  chest  from  a face  of  a cast  almost 
European,  which  showed  energy  and  goodnature 
combined. 

Over  his  white  under-clothing  he  wore  several 
jackets  of  sky-blue  Chinese  flowered  silk,  with 
sleeves  nearly  a yard  wide  at  the  wrist ; the  broad- 
brimmed  finely -plaited  Corean  hat  was  fixed  on  the 
top  of  a sable  cap,  which  descended  to  and  covered 
the  neck.  One  of  his  followers  bore  the  sign  of  his 
dignity,  a staff  about  three  feet  long,  round  which 
various  coloured  ribbons  were  tied,  another  an  old 
short  Japanese  sword,  very  rusty  and  worn,  which 
looked  as  if  it  had  not  been  di’awn  for  many  years. 
PijDes,  tobacco,  and  other  necessaries,  were  carried 
by  other  servants. 

There  was  one  official  amongst  the  suite  whose 
queer  costume  created  quite  a sensation.  He  turned 
out  to  be  the  chief  of  the  police,  and  ordering  the 
people  continually  about  seemed  to  take  great  pains 
in  keeping  up  order.  His  upper  vestment  consisted  of 
a silk  jacket,  which  originally  appeared  to  have  been 
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red,  but  had  now  faded  into  an  indistinct  yellow  ; and 
though  it  looked  rather  ragged,  and  was  badly  torn 
in  several  places,  he  was  evidently  not  a little  proud 
of  this  state  dress,  which  was  likely  donned  only  on 
festive  occasions,  A Corean  black  felt  soldier’s 
hat,  broad-brimmed,  and  with  a pointed  top,  which 
was  ornamented  with  a fox-tail  and  a red  cock’s 
feather,  completed  his  toilette,  and  made  him  look 
rather  more  ludicrous  than  formidable.  He  carried 
bow  and  arrows  slung  over  his  back,  and  presented 
me  with  several  of  the  latter ; and  was  awfully  busy 
all  day  to  restrain  and  watch  over  the  good  be- 
haviour of  the  natives,  who  crowded  on  board,  but 
who  conducted  themselves  quite  decently,  making 
allowance  for  a curiosity  perfectly  excusable  and  an 
astounding  thirst  for  wines  and  liquors.  It  was 
highly  amusing  to  see  him  remonstrate  with  hand 
and  foot  whenever  he  found  any  of  the  visitors 
evincing  a more  than  ordinary  tendency  in  the  last 
respect ; and  it  was  no  doubt  only  his  extreme  zeal 
and  sense  of  duty,  which  made  him  confiscate  and 
drink  all  extra  portions  himself,  which  others  had 
been  lucky  enough  to  obtain.  The  glowing  effect  of 
excitement  and  wine  was  plainly  enough  visible  on 
his  fiice  at  the  end  of  his  arduous  day’s  work. 

As  soon  as  the  district  mandarin,  with  some  of 
the  lower  officials  and  his  secretaries,  had  taken  their 
seats  in  the  large  saloon  of  the  “ Rona,”  the  conversa- 
tion commenced  in  writing,  as  none  of  the  Coreans 
present  could  speak  Chinese.  It  was  opened  by 
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tills  functionary,  expressing  his  admiration  at  our 
daring  to  travel  “ so  far  over  the  sea  into  unknown 
regions,”  and  a hope  that  the  voyage  had  been  a 
good  one.  Then  followed  the  introduction  of  every 
person  present,  whose  names  and  ages  were  written 
down  accurately.  The  old  man  got  up  from  his 
seat  at  each  name,  lifted  his  arms  high  above  the 
head,  and  putting  his  hands  together  made  a solemn 
and  dignified  bow,  a mode  of  salutation  differing 
somewhat  from  the  Chinese  fashion. 

It  had  taken  nearly  an  hour  to  get  through  these 
preliminaries ; and  after  having  freely  partaken  of 
the  wines  and  cherry-brandy  offered  to  them,  which 
latter  they  relished  immensely,  our  visitors  com- 
menced to  unbend  a little  and  to  feel  more  at  ease. 
The  title  and  name  of  the  district  governor  who 
appeared  to  be  about  sixty-five  years  of  age,  was 
Kam-Ta-wha.^  I then  explained  to  him  the  pur- 
pose of  our  visit,  and  the  desire  to  open  commercial 
and  friendly  relations  with  Corea,  stating  at  the 
same  time  my  intention  to  send  the  steamer  away, 
and  to  remain  on  shore  until  her  return,  for  the 
purpose  of  coming  to  some  final  arrangement  re- 
garding the  proposal  submitted.  As  to  the  first 
point,  he  replied,  as  I had  expected,  that  it  was  not 
within  his  power  or  province  to  decide  upon  so  im- 
portant a question,  but  that  this  must  be  done  by 
the  Government  in  Saoul.  He  expressed  his  willing- 

* The  first  syllable,  kam  or  kum,  an  abbreviation  of  kam-sa, 
expresses  the  rank  and  title  of  district-governor. 
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ness,  however,  to  despatch  a courier,  without  delay, 
with  a letter  iu  which  I was  to  state  my  wishes ; 
and  promised  that  he  would  do  all  he  could  to  for- 
ward my  views,  and  expressed  the  serious  wish,  as 
well  on  his  own  part  as  on  that  of  his  country-men, 
that  the  head-government  would  accept  the  proposal 
of  entering  into  an  intercourse  with  foreign  nations. 
I have  reason  to  believe  that  the  man  really  was 
sincere  in  this  wish,  which  was  shared  by  all  the 
Coreans  whom  I met  with.  He  added  that  within 
four  to  six  days  either  a reply  in  writing  could 
bo  returned,  or  that  envoys  with  the  necessary 
instructions  could  liave  arrived  to  treat  the  matter 
in  question.  When  I remarked  to  him  that  the 
time  named  was  too  long,  and  that  I could  not  re- 
tain the  steamer  for  so  many  days,  but  that  on  this 
account  I must  insist  the  more  to  get  a place  on 
shore  to  wait  there  for  the  answer  from  Saoul,  he 
tried — turning  to  me  in  a most  eloquent  way  (while 
the  secretary  noted  down  his  speech  in  writing) — 
to  dissuade  me  from  putting  this  plan  into  execu- 
tion. He  said,  that  he  could  well  understand  my 
desire,  to  have  a more  roomy  dwelling  on  shore 
after  so  protracted  a voyage ; but  that  he  would  be 
risking  his  head,  if  he  allowed  me  to  do  so  on  his 
own  authority.  We  discussed  this  subject  for  a 
long  time,  without  however  arriving  at  any  other 
result,  than  that  he  faithfully  promised  to  support 
my  proposal  as  much  as  lay  in  his  power.  The 
whole  morning  and  part  of  the  afternoon  had  passed 
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• away  in  treating  these  various  points,  and  mucli 
time  was  necessarily  lost  in  writing  down  the 
various  questions  and  answers.  As  nothing  could 
be  obtained  that  day  by  pressing  the  question 
further,  it  was  at  last  abandoned ; and  I had  to  re- 
main satisfied  in  having  gained  the  goodwill  and 
favour  of  the  governor  and  of  all  his  compatriots. 

This  political  conversation  at  an  end,  Ta-wha 
became  quite  confidential  and  loquacious,  complained 
of  his  bad  health,  and  as  he  suffered  moreover  of  a 
stiff  neck  he  thankfully  accepted  some  plaster  and 
suitable  medicines  from  the  ship’s  dispensary.  He 
appeared  evidently  gratified  when  asked  to  stop  to 
dinner,  and  amazingly  enjoyed,  with  his  companions, 
the  good  things  placed  before  them.  "We  were 
surprised  to  see  them  handle  knives  and  forks  so 
well,  as  if  they  had  been  used  to  them  all  their 
lives.'  We  were  just  sitting  down  to  table,  when  a 
military  mandarin,  a colonel  by  rank,  sent  down  his 
card  and  asked  leave  to  pay  us  a visit.  The  first 
thing  he  did  on  entering  the  saloon  was  to  kneel 
down  before  the  governor,  who  raised  him  up  after 
a good  deal  of  complimenting  had  passed  between 
them.  An  extraordinary  amount  of  liquor  was 
consumed  by  our  guests,  which  caused  them  to 
become  quite  noisy  and  hilarious  after  dinner ; and 
when  some  of  the  large  musical  boxes,  which  I had 
brought  with  me  among  the  presents,  were  set 
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playing,  they  got  quite  excited,  and  the  colonel, 
setting  aside  his  dignified  deportment,  commenced 
dancing  to  the  tunes  of  the  music,  which  he  accom- 
panied by  a monotonous  and  not  very  melodious 
song.  Old  Ta-wha  remained  the  most  sober  and 
quietest  of  all,  but  looked  on  quite  pleased  and 
amused ; towards  evening,  however,  he  thought  it 
time  to  be  off,  as  he  wished  to  send  off  his 
despatches  before  night,  and  he  left  us  at  last  with 
many  thanks  for  the  kind  reception,  and  with 
reiterated  assurances  of  his  goodwill  and  friendship. 
The  next  morning  was  intended  for  a reconnoitring 
tour  inland,  and  I started  very  early  with  Leeching, 
a Chinese  interpreter,  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
“ Rona,”  and  several  men  of  the  crewa  s body-guard. 
An  old  well-to-do  farmer  had  invited  us  to  his  placo 
two  days  ago,  promising  to  furnish  me  with  further 
information,  and  to  his  place  our  march  was  first 
directed.  After  a long  walk  of  some  hours  over 
the  hills,  we  reached  the  valley,  in  which  his  farm- 
house was  situated  close  to  a very  large  village,  the 
houses  of  T/hich  were  all  built  of  mud  and  straw- 
thatched.  The  farmhouse,  however,  showed  at 
once  the  better  standing  of  its  owner ; it  was  built 
of  brick,  with  a tile  roof,  quite  in  the  Japanese  style, 
and  had  a verandah  paved  with  stones  all  around 
it.  It  was  charmingly  situated  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill,  and  had  a fine  view  over  a well-cultivated  largo 
plain.  As  soon  as  we  got  close  to  the  place,  wo 
overtook  two  young  and  pretty  Corean  girls,  who 
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fled  immediately  into  tlie  interior  of  the  house,  and 
concealed  themselves  in  the  women’s  apartment. 
They  were  the  daughters  of  the  proprietor,  and  did 
not  reappear  again  during  our  visit. 

We  were  received  in  the  most  friendly  way  by  om* 
host,  who  conducted  us  into  the  outer  apartments 
of  his  house,  which  was  a great  deal,  as  Coreans  in 
general  are  not  famous  for  hospitality,  and  they 
have  a dislike  to  let  strangers  enter  their  dwellings. 
A weak  attempt  was  also  made  to  make  us  accept 
some  saki,  &c.,  while  part  of  the  provisions  we 
carried  with  us  was  accepted  with  great  pleasure. 
Of  course  not  only  the  population  of  the  village,  but 
the  people  from  all  the  country  round  flocked 
together  immediately  our  coming  was  known,  and  as 
it  was  impossible  to  get  rid  of  them  in  good  manner, 
and  to  remain  alone  without  causing  suspicion,  our 
friend  was  afraid  to  get  into  a scrape  by  giving  us 
the  promised  information  in  the  presence  of  so  many 
listeners  and  lookers-on,  and  we  could  learn  nothing 
from  him.  When  I saw  that  nothing  was  to  be 
gained  by  stopping  here  any  longer,  and  that  the 
people  hesitated  even  to  give  us  a guide  into  the 
country,  I made  up  my  mind  to  proceed  without  one. 

Descending  into  the  large  plain  before  us,  we 
found  several  natives  squatting  down  at  a certain 
distance  from  each  other,  who  tried  to  prevent  our 
going  on  by  threatening  looks  and  calls.  As  we  had 
to  pass  them  on  our  way,  I determined  to  put  an 
end  to  this  at  once,  and  going  up  to  the  firet  lot 
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with  the  hand  to  my  revolver,  made  them  understand 
in  so  plain  a way  how  little  we  were  afraid  of,  or  cared 
for  them,  that  they  got  terrified  and  turned  at  once 
cringingly  polite ; and  passing  purposely  close  by 
those  who  sat  forming  a line  further  on  without 
appearing  to  take  any  notice  of  them,  while  they  did 
not  venture  to  move  or  to  utter  a word,  we  walked 
on  without  any  further  hindrance  or  molestation. 
This  was  the  first  and  last  time  that  an  attempt 
was  made  to  stop  us  on  the  road,  and  I have  no 
doubt  that  nothing  but  the  determined  and  not  to 
be  mistaken  way  in  which  it  was  treated,  prevented  a 
later  recurrence.  On  the  contrary,  fi’om  that  time 
forward  everybody  seemed  eager  to  receive  us  as 
kindly  and  friendly  as  possible. 

Our  road  now  led  us  for  many  miles  up  hill  and 
down  dale  after  having  traversed  the  extensive  plain, 
but  none  of  these  hills,  though  of  a considerable 
height,  offered  a distant  view,  as  the  valleys  between 
were  rath.er  narrow.  Eice  and  vegetables  seemed  to 
be  mostly  cultivated  in  them.  The  roads  along  the 
hill  ranges  were  not  more  than  three  or  four  feet 
wide,  but  were  kept  in  very  good  order,  and  in  most 
parts  were  very  easy  to  walk  upon.  I found  but  few 
of  the  hills  in  these  parts  composed  of  pure  quartz  as 
in  Caroline  Bay ; they  were,  on  the  contrary,  covered 
up  to  their  summits  wfith  an  excellent  soil,  which 
might  easily  have  been  made  productive.  Cotton 
shrubs  grew  everywhere  wild,  and  small  woods  of 
fir,  beech,  ash,  and  dwarf  oak  were  frequent.  The 
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great  number  of  clear  springs  are  a great  boon 
to  the  country,  they  supply  the  plains  everywhere 
with  splendid  and  pure  water.  Some  of  these, 
springing  from  the  mountains,  had  quite  a red 
colour,  which  serves  as  a proof  of  the  iron  richness 
of  the  hills,  and  the  taste  of  the  water  corroborated 
this  view.  About  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  we 
had  reached  the  summit  of  a very  high  mountain 
which  offered  a fine  view  all  round ; a wide  plain  was 
observable  about  fifteen  miles  off,  in  which  Kung- 
cha,  the  largest  town  of  the  district,  is  situated. 
But  as  we  were  already  too  far  distant  from  our 
starting-point  to  think  of  going  any  farther  that 
da}^  we  had  to  turn  back  so  as  not  to  lose  our  way 
in  the  dark.  Descending  into  the  densely  populated 
plain  we  soon  found  ourselves  in  company  with  many 
hundreds  of  natives,  some  of  Avhom  had  been  on  board 
the  day  before,  and  these  appeared  not  a little  proud 
to  be  able  to  show  their  less  fortunate  neighbours 
that  they  could  claim  our  acquaintance.  There  was 
not  the  slightest  sign  of  hostility;  on  the  contrarj^,  the 
show  of  goodwill  and  friendship  got  rather  a little 
too  demonstrative  and  troublesome.  Our  telescopes 
and  marine  glasses  proved  a great  attraction,  and  as 
everybody  wished  to  have  a look  through  them,  I 
had  to  remonstrate  with  a few  who  did  not  pass 
them  on  quickly  enough,  and  who  were  consequently 
soundly  abused  by  their  better-mannered  companions. 

Accompanied  by  an  enormous  crowd  we  arrived  at 
last  opposite  the  “Kona’s”  anchorage,  where  we  took 
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leave  of  our  escort.  As  the  time  allotted  for  our 
stay  was  fast  drawing  to  a close,  I despatched  the 
same  eveniuo;  an  energ'etic  letter  to  Kam-Ta-wha,  in 
which  I informed  him  that  I was  going  to  choose  a 
residence  on  shore  until  the  steamer’s  return,  and 
that  I intended  to  call  at  his  place  early  the  next 
morning. 

In  pursuance  of  this  I started  early  the  following 
day  in  the  ship’s  cutter  with  the  intention,  first  to 
explore  the  large  plain  which  we  had  seen  yesterday. 
The  way  into  the  same  led  through  a narrow  moun- 
tain pass,  which  we  hoped  to  reach  sooner  by  going 
down  the  gulf,  but  several  miles  before  we  got  to  its 
end  we  were  obliged  to  stop  on  account  of  the 
shallow  water,  and  to  land  on  a very  deep  and 
unpleasant  mud  shore,  through  which  we  had  to 
wade  knee  deep  for  nearly  half  a mile  before  we 
reached  firm  ground.  The  country  hereabout  was 
rather  desolate  and  little  populated,  and  it  took  a 
walk  of  several  hours  before  we  could  get  a view  of 
the  pass,  which  led  through  a long  ridge  of  mountains 
into  the  plain.  As  the  distance  to  the  pass  itself 
was  at  least  still  some  twelve  or  fifteen  miles,  and  it 
would  have  taken  four  hours  to  get  to  it,  I abandoned 
the  original  plan  of  visiting  the  plain,  and  we  struck 
right  into  the  country  over  the  hill-ranges  before  us. 
After  a long  and  tiresome  march  we  reached  a very 
large  village,  where  we  were  received  very  kindly  by 
the  people,  and  the  village  elder  offered  at  once  to 
provide  us  with  a guide,  as  soon  as  he  learned  that 
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we  were  on  our  way  to  the  governor’s  place.  We 
had,  however,  hardly  proceeded  more  than  a few 
miles  on  our  way,  when  we  were  overtaken  in  great 
haste  by  an  official  on  horseback  with  a police  soldier 
on  foot  who  carried  a blue  flag,  and  a long  flat  piece 
of  wood  formed  like  an  oar  stuck  in  his  sash  like  a 
sword.  The  man  on  horseback  proved  to  be  the 
chief  of  the  pohce  who  had  been  on  board  the  day 
before  last,  but  instead  of  his  gala  costume,  he  wore 
to-day  the  ordinary  white  Corean  dress.  Hearing 
where  we  were  bound  to,  he  proposed  to  conduct  us 
himself  and  joined  us.  His  great  anxiety  and 
readiness  made  me  mistrust  him  at  once,  and  my 
suspicion  increased  when  I remarked  that,  instead 
of  pursuing  the  road  into  the  country,  he  led  us 
unawares  back  to  the  direction  where  the  “ Kona  ” 
was  anchored.  I did  not  feel  in  the  least  inclined  to 
allow  myself  to  be  fooled  by  this  gentleman,  or  to  let 
him  think  that  he  could  do  so  without  risk.  I made 
him  stop  and  dismount,  greatly  to  his  surprise  and 
terror,  and  told  him  to  take  care  what  he  was  doing, 
as  I should  find  the  means  to  punish  him  severely  if 
he  tried  to  mislead  us.  I guessed  that  a visit  at 
Hei-mi  from  us  was  not  altogether  the  thing  desired ; 
though  likely  not  personally  averse  to  receive  us,  the 
governor  seemed  afraid  to  compromise  himself  with 
the  Government,  and  when  I had  mentioned  my 
intention  to  him  during  his  visit  on  board,  he  rephed 
that  his  residence  was  so  far  off,  and  so  poor,  that  he 
could  not  ofier  me  a proper  and  suitable  reception. 
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and  that  on  this  account  it  would  not  be  worth  my 
while  to  carry  out  my  intention ; of  course  it  was  easy 
enough  to  perceive  his  real  reason. 

My  threatening  looks  produced  at  once  their  desired 
effect;  he  humbly  begged  me  not  to  be  offended 
with  him,  as  he  really  was  going  to  conduct  us  to  the 
district  governor,  who — and  then  only  the  truth 
came  out — he  assured  me,  had  himself  gone  on  board 
the  steamer  several  hours  ago  upon  the  receipt  of  my 
last  letter.  He  would  leave  it  to  me  to  punish  him, 
if  I found  out  that  he  had  told  me  an  untruth.  It 
was  not  likely  that  the  man  would  dare  to  tell  a lie 
under  the  circumstances,  and  there  was  nothing  left 
but  to  proceed  on  our  road  back  to  the  anchorage. 
I made  him,  however,  understand  that  I would  not 
set  him  free  until  I found  his  statement  verified  on 
coming  on  board. 

We  moved  on  accordingly  along  the  mountains, 
until  we  got  into  a densely  populated  valley,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  flocked  around  us  in  orreat 
crowds.  An  amusing  incident  happened  at  the  first 
large  village  through  which  we  passed.  The  heat 
being  very  great,  I had  lagged  a little  behind,  and 
reaching  the  village  later  than  my  companions,  I saw 
a great  crowd  assembled,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
same  our  leader  gesticulating  and  bawling  out  quite 
furiously.  Hastening  to  the  spot,  I observed  an  un- 
fortunate native  stretched  on  the  gi’ound  on  his  belly, 
deprived  of  his  inexpressibles,  and  the  police  soldier 
occupied  to  administer  to  the  same  with  evident 
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relish  several  strokes  ad  j^osteriora  vith  the  piece 
of  wood  he  carried  with  him.  I stopped  the  execu- 
tion and  learned  on  inquiry,  that  the  party  just 
punished  was  the  village  trumpeter,  who,  as  the 
official  told  me,  had  been  wanting  in  the  respect  due 
to  me,  by  omitting  to  sound  his  trumpet  on  my 
entering  the  village.  The  poor  fellow  would  likely 
have  escaped  his  punishment  altogether  but  for  the 
previous  scene,  and  bur  friend  appeared  not  only 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  re-establish  his  shaken 
authority  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  but  also  to 
make  me  forget  any  unpleasant  feeling,  by  showing 
himself  over  zealous.  The  unfortunate  trumpeter 
placed  himself  after  his  release  at  the  head  of  our 
procession,  and  it  was  amusing  to  see  him  march  on 
blowing  his  trumpet  as  hard  as  he  could,  while  he 
rubbed  and  patted  his  beaten  back  with  the  other 
hand.  On  reaching  the  shore  opposite  our  anchorage, 
the  officer  proved  to  have  spoken  the  truth,  as  the 
governor  was  really  on  board,  and  had  already  waited 
several  hours  for  my  return,  as  I learned  on  coming 
on  board ; the  letter  which  he  had  received  last 
night  appeared  to  have  terrified  him  very  much,  and 
had  caused  him  to  come  down  to  the  steamer  at  once. 
When  I joined  him  in  the  saloon,  I found  the  police 
official  making  his  report  in  rather  an  excited 
manner,  making  believe  as  if  he  had  almost  been  in 
danger  of  his  life.  Ta-wha  listened  quietly  to  his 
tale,  smilingly  winking  at  me  from  time  to  time,  as 
if  to  say,  that  he  understood  well  enough  that  1 had 
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only  intended  to  frigliten  him.  Proceeding  to  the 
business  which  had  brought  him  on  board,  the 
governor  said,  that  he  had  come  to  try  to  make  me 
desist  from  my  plan  to  live  on  shore  at  present 
— of  course  he  could  not  compel  me  to  do  so  if  I 
insisted  upon  it,  but  he  begged  me  to  consider  the 
awkward  position  in  which  he  would  be  placed  with 
his  Government,  and  the  responsibility  which  he 
would  thereby  incur.  He  asked  me,  if  this  were  pos- 
sible, to  postpone  the  departure  of  the  steamer,  until 
a reply  had  arrived  from  the  capital,  and,  to  prove  his 
own  sincerity  in  the  matter,  he  proposed  to  send  off 
an  express  at  once  to  hasten  the  reply.  He  would 
therefore  once  more  beg  me  most  earnestly  to  take  no 
steps  Avithout  mature  consideration,  so  as  not  to 
cause  any  difficulties  to  himself,  and  to  damage  my 
own  wishes  prematurely. 

It  was  not  easy  to  come  to  a resolve  in  the  face  of 
this,  and  I consulted  Avith  Captain  Morrison  upon 
Avhat  Avas  to  be  done.  To  delay  the  steamer’s  de- 
parture was  out  of  the  question,  without  incurring  a 
great  responsibility  Avith  its  owners  and  running  the 
risk  of  causing  a heavy  claim  for  damages  being  made 
upon  them  for  its  detention.  There  remained  only 
the  two  alternatives — either  to  let  the  steamer  pro- 
ceed on  her  voyage,  to  remain  on  shore,  and  there  to 
await  the  Government  officers,  or  to  drop  negotiations 
at  present  and  to  reopen  them  at  a future  and  more 
auspicious  time.  As  far  as  I personally  Avas  con- 
cerned, I inclined  strongly  to  folloAV  the  first  course. 
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I liad  no  fear  of  any  danger  threatening  our  safety, 
and  I could  have  secured  the  latter  by  taking  a 
strong  and  well-armed  body-guard  of  lascars  with 
me,  but  when  I turned  to  ask  the  Chinese  interpreters, 
whose  assistance  was  absolutely  necessary  to  me,  to 
stop  with  me  on  shore,  as  they  had  previously  pro- 
mised to  do,  they  became  so  much  alarmed  and 
prayed  me  not  to  expose  them  to  what  they  thought  a 
very  dangerous  proceeding,  that  nothing  was  left  to 
me  but  very  reluctantly  to  relinquish  my  plan,  and  to 
continue  at  a later  period  what  had  now  been  com- 
menced. Of  the  resolution  which  I had  finally  come 
to,  I did  not  at  once  inform  Kam-Ta-wha,  who  did 
his  utmost  to  win  me  over  by  increased  politeness 
during  dinner,  which  he  shared  with  us.  Towards 
evening  he  left  us  at  last  with  renewed  expressions 
of  his  devotion  and  gratitude  for  the  good  reception 
on  board.  Late  at  night  I sent  him  a letter,  in 
which  I told  him  of  the  resolution  taken,  also  that  I 
sliould  shortly  return  to  reopen  the  negotiations. 

Not  long  after  Ta-wha’s  departure  a big  boat  came 
alongside,  a card  was  sent  up,  and  leave  was  asked 
by  an  oflBcial  to  visit  us.  It  proved  to  be  a military 
man  with  general’s  rank,  who  had  come,  as  he  said, 
some  twenty  miles’  distance  specially  and  on  pur- 
pose to  see  us.  He  was  of  a higher  rank  than  Ta- 
wliR,  and  had  a very  distinguished  and  polite  bearing. 
As  he  did  not  appear  in  any  official  capacity  he  was 
only  accompanied  by  a single  secretary,  showed 
much  less  constraint  than  the  governor  had  done. 
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and  his  visit  proved  in  so  far  of  no  little  interest  to 
us,  as  it  gave  witness  of  the  opinion  of  the  higher 
officials  with  regard  to  the  proposed  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations.  He  freely  and  candidly  opened  his 
mind  on  this  subject,  expressing  his  sincere  wish 
that  our  visit  “ over  the  sea  ” would  lead  to  some- 
thing, and  be  conducive  to  an  intercourse  “ to  mutual 
faith  and  benefit,” — and  he  showed  himself  friendly 
to  such  a degree  as  to  invite  me  to  his  place,  and 
promised  to  send  provisions  and  even  cattle  on  board. 
Unfortunately  I coidd  neither  accept  his  invitation 
nor  wait  for  the  latter,  as  our  departure  had  now 
been  fixed  positively  for  the  next  morning.  He  ex- 
pressed his  great  admiration  for  all  he  observed  on 
board,  and  left  us  only  late  at  night  with  the  renewed 
hope  that  the  country  would  soon  be  opened  to 
foreigners ; the  secretary  appeared  no  less  satisfied, 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  stiff  grog 
which  he  had  been  delighted  to  consume. 

At  daybreak  next  day  we  left  our  anchorage 
and  steamed  out  of  the  gulf  northward  bound.  The 
account  of  a later  voyage  will  show  how  far  I was 
successful  in  discovering  the  river  leading  to  the 
capital  of  Saoul,  and  what  happened  during  this 
voyage. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

SECOND  VOYAGE. 

News  received  of  tlie  murder  of  the  French  missionaries — Prepara- 
tions for  the  voyage — The  steamer  “ Emperor” — Her  crew, 
&c. — Departure — The  desert  of  sandbanks — Caroline  Bay 
revisited— Tlie  nine  branches  of  the  Prince  Jerome  Gulf — 
Difficulty  of  entrance — Old  Kam-Ta-wha  again— Is  much 
delighted  but  rather  puzzled  at  our  reappearance — Offers  his 
services,  which  are  declined — Corean  converts  deliver  a letter 
from  Mons.  Ridel — Contents  of  the  letter  and  my  reply — 
Hunt  for  the  surviving  missionaries — Their  dangerous  position 
— Tlie  convert  Philippus  and  his  companions — Latin  letter  of 
Philippus— Their  visit  on  board — Account  received  from  the 
same — IMons.  Ridel’s  escape — Terrorism  exercised  by  the 
Regent  and  his  creatures — “ Blood  is  thicker  than  water  ” — 
One  of  the  converts  offers  to  pilot  us,  but  is  prevented  from 
coming  on  board,  the  shore  being  closely  Avatched — UuA\-elcome 
visit  of  Ta-wha,  who  is  summarily  dismissed — We  leave 
without  a pilot — The  watch-house  on  the  hills  pulled  down — - 
The  Prince  Imperial  Archipelago — Heavy  gales — Friendly 
visits  to  some  islands — The  sulky  official  and  the  only  Avoman 
of  the  place — Vain  search  for  the  riA'^er — General  discourage- 
ment— Run  for  the  Tsiatong  Islands — Wr.  Parker  volunteers 
to  search  for  the  river  in  the  ship’s  cutter — Suspense  during 
his  absence — The  cutter’s  return — Discoveiy  of  the  river 
Ivangkiang — Getting  under  AA’eigh  toSaoul — Lundy  and  Beacon 
Hill  Islands — Dangerous  navigation  and  beautiful  scenery — 
We  get  aground — Ailsa  Craig — Strong  tides — First  landing 
on  the  river  banks — ^Friendly  reception  by  the  natives — The 
toAvn  of  Kiautong — The  district  official  appeai-s  and  wants  us 
to  stop — We  barely  escape  a fight  with  his  escort — Comes  on 
board — Our  conversation — The  lying  official — Oh  no,  this  is 
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not  the  Kangkiang! — The  Corean’s  visit  through  the  stern 
cabin  windows — He  warns  us  of  the  official — The  latter  has 
to  leave  the  steamer  much  against  his  will — The  dangerous 
reef  “ Barrier  Bocks  ” — The  island  of  Kangwha — Dismantled 
forts — Approach  to  the  town  of  Kangwha — Enormous  con- 
course of  natives — Two  Tree  mountain — Meeting  with  the 
local  authorities  on  shore,  who  accept  the  invitation  to  come 
on  board — The  gunner  and  his  red  coat — Scene  on  landing — 
The  only  fire-arm — Who  are  you,  and  where  do  you  come 
from  ? — The  messenger  and  his  letter’s  fate — Kim-Tschai- 
heuni,  governor  of  Kangwha,  on  board  the  “ Emperor” — Our 
conversation — Besolve  to  stay  where  we  are,  as  the  steamer 
can  proceed  no  further — Thirty  days  asked,  and  four  days 
allowed  to  the  Government  to  send  down  envoys — Great  alarm 
of  the  natives  while  the  “ Emperor  ” is  in  motion — Friendly 
intercourse  with  the  officials  and  the  people — How  the  guard- 
boats  were  got  rid  of — First  walk  on  shore — The  three 
branches  of  the  Kangkiang — Magnificent  scenery  — The  Cox- 
comb and  Funnel  mountains — Heiivy  squalls  in  the  river — 
Fresh  provisions  sent  off  by  the  governor  of  Kangwha — The 
thievish  boatman — His  severe  punishment  on  being  detected 
— Our  visitors — The  merchant  of  Sunto  and  his  prett}^  boy — 
Conversation  with  the  former — iMusic  on  board — Tschai- 
heuni’s  letter — Low  state  of  temperature — Ni-Eung-ini,  the 
first  envoy,  arrives  from  Saoul — Opening  of  negotiations — 
That  bad  boy  in  Pekin — The  envoy  returns  to  tlie  capital — 
Long  excursion  into  the  country — A Corean  supper  in  our 
honour — Saki — A noisy  party — Arrival  of  Pang-Ou-Seu  and 
Ni-Eung-ini,  first  and  second  Government  envoys — Presents  of 
the  latter  from  Saoul — Negotiations  renewed — I am  again 
asked  to  get  a letter  from  the  Emperor  of  China  to  give  per- 
mission to  open  the  country — My  reply — The  case  of  the 
missionaries  mentioned — Tlie  negotiations  with  the  Govern- 
ment finally  broken  oil’ — The  envoys  take  leave — Departure  of 
the  “ Emperor  ” to  China. 


“ I AM  glad  to  see  you  back  safe,  for  I confess  I was 
not  a little  afraid  I should  have  to  send  your  coffin 
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after  jou  ” — with  this  characteristic  greeting  I was 
received  by  Mr.  Whittall  when  I first  saw  him  again 
after  my  return  from  Corea  in  the  “ Rona.” 

“ To  save  you  the  trouble  I will  take  one  with  me 
the  next  time  I go  over,”  I replied,  “though  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  I do  not  think  there  will  be 
any  necessity  to  carry  such  a piece  of  furniture 
with  me.” 

“You  don’t  mean  to  say  you  intend  returning 
there,  after  having  got  safe  out  of  the  lion’s  den  this 
time? ” he  asked. 

“ Indeed  I do.  And  what  is  more,  I hope  you 
wall  not  now  withdraw  from  the  enterprise,  and 
assist  me  to  carry  through,  if  possible,  what  has 
been  commenced  under  apparently  not  unfavourable 
auspices.”  I expressed  my  firm  conviction  that  I 
should  succeed  in  disco veringr  the  river  leading^  to 
the  capital  of  the  country  on  a second  visit,  which 
would  enable  me  to  enter  into  direct  communication 
with  the  Corean  Government.  If  a favourable 
result  of  the  negotiations  was  to  be  obtained  at  all, 
this  could  only  be  effected  there,  and  I was  fully 
determined  not  to  return  without  havinsr  tried  at 

O 

head-quarters  what  friendly  representations  could 
do.  And  it  was  finally  settled  that  I should  have 
my  own  way  as  soon  as  a suitable  steamer  was  to 
be  found,  which  was  to  be  fitted  out  for  the  special 
objects  of  this  second  expedition. 

IMatters  looked  decidedly  Avorse,  when  the  news 
of  the  murder  of  the  French  missionaries  in  Corea 
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readied  ns  shortly  after  by  ^ay  of  Chefoo,  to 
which  place  it  had  been  brought  by  fishing-boats, 
and  which  had  occurred  just  about  the  time  of  my 
Ausit  in  the  “ Rona.”  An  explanation  was  now  also 
given  for  the  evident  embarrassment  of  the  old 
district  governor,  Ta-wha,  at  our  first  meeting,  and 
before  he  had  learned  the  object  of  oiir  visit.  I 
was  no  longer  puzzled  at  his  unwonted  alarm  when 
I told  him  I had  resolved  to  remain  on  shore,  and  at 
the  eagerness  with  which  he  tried  to  dissuade  me 
from  my  purpose. 

The  news  just  received  did  not  however  deter 
me.  My  first  visit  had  convinced  me  of  the  general 
desire,  shared  by  all  classes  of  the  population,  to 
have  the  barrier  removed  which  separated  the 
country  from  the  outer  world,  and  it  was  no 
unreasonable  hope  to  expect  that  the  Government 
would  give  way  at  last  to  this  desire,  and  give  up  the 
policy  of  seclusion  so  long  pursued.  It  is  true  that 
at  the  time  I was  not  aware  of  the  peculiar  political 
state  of  tlie  country,  and  of  the  character  of  the 
regent,  and  it  was  only  in  the  course  of  my  voyage 
that  I was  able  to  obtain  full  information  on  this 
subject. 

Some  time  elapsed  before  a suitable  vessel  could 
be  found.  The  main  consideration  was  to  get  a 
steamer  with  as  small  a draft  as  possible,  but  still 
of  sufiicient  size  and  power  to  stand  the  several 
days’  crossing  to  the  Corean  coast.  By  a fortunate 
chance,  a steamer  answering  all  these  requirements 
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was  offered  for  sale  and  acquired.  This  was  the 
“ Emperor,”  a paddle  boat  of  about  250  tons’ 
burthen,  with  a strong  engine,  and  drawing  only 
seven  feet  of  water  when  laden.  She  had  been 
intended  more  for  river  navigation  than  for  sea 
voyages  of  long  duration,  and  we  could  not  look  for 
a fast  passage,  as  her  speed  could  not  but  be 
impeded  by  the  great  load  of  coal  and  provisions 
we  had  to  take  on  board  for  the  voyage ; but  under 
the  circumstances,  and  as  steam  vessels  of  any 
size  were  rather  rare  at  that  time  in  China,  this 
was  a matter  of  less  moment  than  it  might  have 
been  otherwise. 

A hurricane-deck  fore  and  aft  was  laid  to  give  us 
more  room,  with  a good-sized  cabin  on  it  intended 
for  the  captain’s  use,  which  I shared,  so  as  to 
leave  the  very  small  saloon  below  the  main  deck  for 
the  use  of  the  Chinese  interpreters,  &c.,  who  were  to 
accompany  me.  The  room  between  the  main  and 
hurricane-deck  astern  had  been  closed  in  and  been 
converted  into  a suflBciently  large  dining  and 
reception  saloon. 

It  took  some  time  before  the  fitting  out  of  the 
“ Emperor”  was  completed  and  a good  crew  for  the 
voyage  had  been  got  together.  She  was  commanded 
by  a very  intelligent  man,  Captain  James,  ably 
assisted  by  his  chief  officer  Mr.  Parker.  Her  crew 
consisted,  besides  the  second  officer  and  gunner,  of  two 
engineers  and  fifteen  sailors,  Manillamen  and  Chinese. 
Including  four  Chinese  merchants  and  interpreters. 
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who  accompanied  the  expedition,  the  whole  comple- 
ment of  the  vessel  comprised  six  Europeans  and 
nineteen  natives. 

Our  armament  was  by  no  means  a brilliant  one, 
as  we  only  carried  one  nine-pounder  and  a few 
small  swivel-guns — the  latter  on  the  hurricane  deck. 
Another  large  gun,  which  we  were  to  have  taken 
on  board,  had  to  be  left  behind  as  there  was  not 
sufficient  room  to  work  it.  As  it  happened,  we  were 
quite  as  well  without  it,  for  by  an  unfortunate  over- 
sight, which  was  only  found  out  after  our  departure 
and  when  too  late  to  repair  it,  our  powder  supply 
for  the  larger  guns  had  not  been  sent  on  board  at 
all,  and  we  could  only  scrape  together  three  full 
charges  for  our  big  nine-pounder.  Luckily  enough 
there  was  a sufficient  supply  of  cartridges  for  our 
small  arms  and  revolvers  ; besides  which  we  carried 
a number  of  lances  and  cutlasses  for  our  defence. 

We  crossed  without  accident,  favoured  by  fine 
weather,  that  part  of  the  China  Sea  which  runs 
between  Shanghai  and  Van  Diemen’s  Straits,  which 
may  justly  be  called  the  Black  Sea  on  account  of  the 
intensive  blackish  colour  of  the  water,  and  passed 
Modeste  Island,  the  southernmost  of  the  islands  of 
the  Corean  Archipelago,  on  the  fourth  day  after  our 
departure.  The  next  day  we  approached  the  main- 
land closely,  and  ran  through  the  narrow  but  deep 
channel  betwmen  the  same  and  Chasseriau  bank  into 
the  Archipelago  Prince  Imperial.  On  this  occasion 
we  could  overlook,  during  the  ebb-tide,  the  enormous 
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extent  of  this  bank,  and  of  the  other  shoals  near  it. 
Excepting  a few  places  where  deep-water  channels 
had  been  formed,  the  sea  had  completely  receded, 
and  for  miles  and  miles  round,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  see,  there  was  nothing  but  one  vast  desert  of 
sand.  As  none  of  the  persons  on  board  had  been 
in  the  “ Kona  ” during  the  last  voyage,  I wished  to 
fix  our  exact  position  by  some  of  the  prominent 
shore-marks  which  I had  then  noticed,  and  to- 
wards dusk  we  steamed  into  Caroline  Bay,  where 
I landed  with  the  captain.  Having  ascertained 
that  our  course  was  correct,  I was  just  about 
to  return  to  the  boat,  when  a good  many  of  the 
natives,  who  appeared  not  a little  surprised  at  my 
return,  came  down  to  bid  me  a friendly  welcome ; 
but  as  it  grew  too  dark  we  could  not  accept  their 
invitation  to  stay,  and  returned  on  board  the  steamer 
at  anchor  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay.  As  Prince 
Jerome  Gulf  was  not  far  out  of  the  way,  I deter- 
mined to  run  into  the  same  to  learn  from  the 
officials,  with  whom  we  had  communicated  during 
the  “ Kona’s  ” visit,  something  about  the  disposition 
of  the  ruling  powers,  and  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a 
pilot  before  we  proceeded  farther.  I knew  that  the 
chance  of  getting  one  was  very  slight  indeed,  but 
if  there  was  any  at  all,  it  was  only  in  the  place 
wffiere  I was  already  known,  and  had  entered  into 
friendly  relations  with  the  natives.  *It  was  of  course 
out  of  the  question  to  reopen  negotiations  with  the 
local  authorities,  as  I had  learned  enough  to  know 
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that  they  could  not  forward  my  purpose  in  tlie  least, 
even  if  inclined  to  do  so. 

Above  Deception  Bay  the  coast  recedes  in  an 
easterly  direction,  and  forms  a very  large  gulf  some 
seventy  miles  long  and  fifteen  miles  deep,  with  in- 
numerable islands,  some  of  which  are  of  very  con- 
siderable size.  The  southern  portion  of  this  gulf  is 
taken  up  by  the  xVrchipelago  Prince  Imperial,  its 
northern  part  by  that  of  Marie  Fortunee,  and  the 
central  one,  stretching  out  to  the  west,  by  that  of 
the  Imperatrice.  From  the  south  point  of  the  gulf 
the  coast  runs  nearly  due  east,  and  branches  off  into 
the  Gulf  Prince  Jerome,  which  again  divides  into 
nine  branches  at  its  entrance,  the  greater  number 
of  which,  however,  extend  only  a few  miles  inland. 
The  largest  of  these  inlets  has  a length  of  at  least 
thirty  miles,  the  next  one  in  size  was  the  one  visited 
by  the  “ Rona.”  All  these  branches  are  only 
navigable  a few  miles  from  their  entrance  for 
vessels  of  small  draught,  and  but  once  a month 
during  spring  tides  they  have  a depth  of  three  feet 
at  the  highest.  When  we  had  run  into  the  “ Rona” 
branch  some  months  ago,  we  knew  nothing  of  the 
existence  of  the  other  inlets,  and  had  chosen  the 
first  that  appeared  practicable.  I remembered  well 
a small  peculiarly  shaped  rocky  island  at  its 
entrance ; but  it  was  rather  difficult,  notwithstand- 
ing, to  determine  which  was  the  correct  one,  as 
we  had  to  find  our  way  through  a great  many  little 
islands  and  rocks  looking  much  aUke.  We  got 
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more  than  once  ashore  during  our  search,  which 
lasted  many  hours.  At  last  we  were  on  the  right 
track,  and  to  make  sure  I landed  at  the  foot  of  a 
wooded  hill,  Avhich  was  crowded  by  natives.  I 
had  hardly  set  my  foot  on  shore,  when  a great 
many  of  these  rushed  down  the  hill,  and  ran  up  to 
me  greatly  astonished,  and  to  all  appearance  much 
delighted ; nor  was  I less  pleased  when  I recog- 
nized most  of  them  as  old  acquaintances  from  my 
former  voyage.  The  good  people  seemed  really 
pleased  to  see  me  return,  and  told  me  that  old 
Ta-wha  was  still  at  Heimi,  and  that  I should  see 
him  soon.  My  supply  of  cigars  was  quickly  divided 
amongst  them,  and  I left  them  discoursing  eagerly 
upon  the  great  news  of  my  reappearance. 

Proceeding  on  our  way  early  next  morning  we 
soon  ran  upon  a sand-bank  and  had  to  wait  for 
the  flood  tide  to  get  off  again.  The  news  of  our 
arrival  must  have  spread  like  wildfire  all  over  the 
neighbourhood,  for  we  were  soon  surrounded  by  a 
whole  fleet  of  boats  with  numberless  occupants,  who 
all  wished  to  come  on  board — but  we  were  not 
inclined  to  receive  visitors  while  hard  and  fast 
ashore  and  busily  employed  to  get  oflf  again. 
But  some,  more  forward  and  ill-mannered  than  the 
rest,  who  tried  to  get  on  board  notwithstanding, 
were  speedily  sent  back  into  their  boats  and 
roundly  abused  by  their  friends  into  the  bargain. 
Having  at  last  got  off  we  steamed  into  the  Heimi 
branch  of  the  gulf  and  anchored  about  six  miles 
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from  its  mouth.  I at  once  despatched  a letter  to 
Ta-wha,  announcing  my  arrival,  with  a request  to 
come  on  board  as  speedily  as  possible.  Strange 
enough  but  very  few  natives  showed  themselves  on 
tlie  shore  during  the  rest  of  the  day.  The  next 
morning  came  and  there  was  yet  no  sign  of  the 
approach  of  the  district  governor.  I then  sent  a 
second  letter  telling  him  that  unless  he  arrived 
by  a certain  hour  I should  not  wait  any  longer  but 
come  to  him  myself,  and  this  had  immediate  effect. 
A few  hours  later  the  usual  preparations  were  seen 
to  be  made  on  the  hill  opposite  our  anchorage,  and 
the  sound  of  trumpets  and  of  bugles  in  the  distance 
announced  his  approach.  He  embarked  with  his 
suite  in  a large  native  boat  which  had  been  sent 
down,  and  came  on  board  supported  by  two  of  liis 
followers ; his  health  did  not  appear  to  have 
improved  since  our  last  meeting,  and  he  looked  even 
more  decrepit  than  some  months  ago.  Evidently 
somewhat  embarrassed,  in  the  uncertainty  how  far 
I had  knowledge  of  what  had  happened,'  he  came 
up  to  me,  but  appeared  much  relieved  when  I 
expressed  neither  by  words  nor  looks  that  I was 
aware  of  what  had  occurred.  He  seemed  overjoyed 
at  seeing  me  again,  though  in  his  heart  of  hearts 
he  may  have  wished  me  a thousand  miles  away.  His 
finely  cut,  quite  European,  features  beamed  with 
benevolence  and  pleasure,  and  one  was  almost 
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tempted  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  liis  expressions 
of  love  and  good-will.  Nor  do  I doubt  but  that  he 
was  personally  well  and  favourably  inclined  to  me — 
indeed  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have 
been  so  after  the  previous  friendly  intercourse 
between  us,  and  the  treatment  he  had  received  on 
board  the  “Ilona.”  But  with  him  and  all  his  col- 
leagues the  fear  of  the  Government  and  of  the  respon- 
sibility which  they  incurred  outweighed  all  personal 
feelings  and  considerations,  and  on  this  account  he 
viewed  this  second  visit  as  a bore,  of  which  he 
wished  to  rid  himself  as  quickly  and  as  politely 
as  he  could.  “ Pressing  official  business  had  pre- 
vented his  accepting  my  invitation  sooner,”  he  said, 
“ otherwise  he  should  not  have  lost  a moment  in 
coming  down  to  welcome  me.  His  feelings  towards 
me  were  unchanged  ever  since  our  friendly  inter- 
views during  my  former  visit  had  convinced  him  of 
my  kind  intentions  with  regard  to  the  country.” 

I told  him  I was  glad  to  hear  that.  Had  any- 
thing occurred  worth  mentioning  since  we  had  last 
met  ? Had  he  received  any  news  or  any  instruc- 
tions from  the  Government  since  my  departure  ? 

No,  nothing  had  happened  to  speak  of,  no  further 
instructions  had  reached  him ; indeed,  not  expecting 
my  return  so  soon,  he  had  not  asked  for  any,  but 
he  would  lose  no  time  now  in  doing  so  at  once, 
and  he  trusted  I would  patiently  wait  for  the  same 
this  time.  "Would  I not?  He  watched  me  eagerly 
while  he  spoke.  No  allusion  of  course  being  made  on 
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his  side  to  the  events  that  had  passed,  nor  the  least 
sign  on  my  part  that  I knew  anything  about  them. 

“ Well,  it  did  not  matter  much  now.”  l\Iy  ap- 
parent indifference  seemed  to  puzzle  him. 

I told  him  I did  not  mean  to  wait  for  an  answer 
here.  I had  only  called  to  learn  the  news,  and  was 
en  route  to  the  capital  to  get  a reply  there. 

This  was  said  very  coolly  and  quite  as  a matter  of 
course. 

He  glanced  at  me  somewhat  startled  and  evi- 
dently astonished,  but  said  nothing  ; an  incredulous 
smile  hovered  about  his  mouth,  as  if  to  say,  “ That 
won’t  go  down  with  me,  old  fellow ; besides,  you  are 
not  there  yet.” 

I saw  that  it  would  be  useless  to  say  any  more  on 
the  subject  to  him  or  to  ask  him  for  pilots,  so  the 
business  matter  was  dropped,  which  appeared  to  be 
a great  relief  to  him.  As  soon  as  he  saw  that  the 
dangerous  topic  was  not  likely  to  be  taken  up  again 
that  day,  and  being  asked  to  stop  to  dinner,  he 
lighted  up  considerably  and  tried,  by  redoubled  amia- 
bility and  kindness,  to  convince  me  of  his  unaltered 
goodwill  and  of  his  desire  to  forward  my  plans. 
Indeed,  as  soon  as  a few  glasses  of  wine  had  taken 
effect  upon  him  and  the  other  officials  in  his  com- 
pany, they  became  quite  different  people,  and  if  they 
could  have  been  believed,  there  were  no  persons  more 
sincere  or  more  eager  to  secure  our  friendship  for  all 
time  to  come. 

Meanwhile  his  chef  de  police,  who  did  not  appear 
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to  bear  me  any  grudge  on  account  of  our  last 
rencontre,  did  the  honours  on  deck  in  his  torn  silken 
robes  of  state,  and  kept  order  amongst  the  numerous 
visitors  from  shore  who  had  favoured  us  with  a call  in 
hopes  of  getting  their  share  of  any  drinkables  going, 
in  w^hich  they  were  not  disappointed.  It  was  late 
in  the  evening  when  Kam-Ta-wha  left  us,  replete  with 
“ sweet  wine  ” and  fervently  expressing  his  wishes 
for  the  continuance  of  our  friendship. 

Captain  James  had  gone  on  shore  shortly  after 
daybreak  next  morning  to  take  observations,  but 
returned  immediately  after  in  a state  of  great  excite- 
ment. A Corean  had  come  up  to  him  in  a mysterious 
and  secret  manner,  and  had  delivered  to  him  a 
letter  for  me,  which  he  brought  at  once  on  board. 
The  letter,  written  in  French,  I found  to  be  signed 
by  Monsieur  Ridel,  one  of  the  three  French  mis- 
sionaries who  had  escaped  the  fmy  of  the  regent, 
and  who,  with  his  unfortunate  companions,  had  now 
been  hunted  for  months  by  his  officers  all  over 
the  country.  They  had  been  obliged  to  hide 
in  the  mountains,  woods,  and  caverns,  and  had 
miserably  sustained  their  lives  by  the  scanty  supply 
of  food  which  compassionate  natives  secretly  con- 
trived to  furnish  them  with.  "When  I looked  up, 
after  having  perused  the  letter,  I observed  two  or 
three  natives  at  some  distance  fi’om  each  other,  walk- 
ing up  and  down  opposite  our  anchorage  on  the 
shore,  who  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  when  they  saw 
that  I had  remarked  them.  I wrote  an  answer  to 
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Monsieur  Ridel  on  the  spot,  promising  to  render  him 
and  his  companions  any  assistance  within  my  power, 
and  offering  them  as  a matter  of  course  a refuge  on 
board  our  steamer.  I informed  them  at  the  same 
time  of  my  plan  to  penetrate  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  capital,  as  soon  as  we  had  found  the  river  lead- 
ing to  the  same,  and  gave  them  a sketch  of  the  route 
I proposed  to  follow ; as  the  news  of  our  where- 
abouts spread  rapidly  enough  through  the  country, 
they  would  not  find  any  great  difficulty  in  being- 
directed  by  friendly  natives  to  the  spot  where  we 
happened  to  be.  Monsieur  Ridel’s  letter  was  as 
follows : — 

“ Sir, — The  Regent  of  Corea  has  caused  the  execu- 
tion of  nine  Frenchmen  (two  bishops  and  seven  mis- 
sionaries). Three  of  us  are  hidden  in  the  mountains, 
where  however  we  shall,  no  doubt,  soon  be  dis- 
covered and  be  taken  prisoners.  The  Government 
has  sworn  vengeance  to  all  Europeans,  and  threatens 
to  kill  all  who  dare  to  enter  its  territory.  A great 
persecution  against  all  Christians  is  taking  place.  I 
understand  that  foreign  vessels  are  on  the  west 
coast,  and  I take  the  chance  to  despatch  this  letter, 
with  the  fervent  prayer  to  help  us  and  to  commu- 
nicate the  news  of  our  misfortunes  to  Monsieur 
Libois,  provicar  of  the  foreign  mission.  The  cause 
of  the  persecution  is  the  appearance  of  Russian 
men-of-war  on  the  cast  coast.  If  your  vessel  should 
depart  without  rendering  us  prompt  help,  our  un- 
fortunate position  will  be  worse  than  before.  The 
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regent  cannot  dispose  of  any  force,  and  everybody  in 
tlie  country  expects  a war  vnth  the  Europeans. 
Asking  you  once  more  to  take  pity  on  our  misery, 
I remain  with  the  assurance  of  mj’^  regard, 

“ F.  Ridel, 

Miss.  Apost” 

This  letter  was  already  several  months  old  when  it 
came  into  my  hands,  and  had  been  written  when  the 
news  of  the  “ Rona’s”  visit  had  spread  in  the  country. 
Ever  since,  the  unfortunate  men  had  lived  the  lives 
of  hunted  beasts. 

As  soon  as  my  answer  was  written  I set  off  for  the 
shore,  where  I was  anxiously  awaited  by  the  mes- 
sengers. They  were  overjoyed  at  having  at  last 
been  able  to  deliver  the  letter  to  its  address,  and 
made  themselves  known  as  Corean  Christians.  Un- 
fortunately however,  my  appearance  on  shore  had 
attracted  a great  crowd,  whose  idle  though  not  ill- 
intentioned  curiosity  it  was  difficult  to  keep  off 
vdthout  creating  suspicion  against  the  converts,  who 
were  strangers  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  though 
I had  much  wished  to  take  them  on  board  at  once 
to  get  further  details  from  them,  I desisted  at  their 
request  on  account  of  the  risk  they  might  run.  I 
managed  though,  with  the  assistance  of  the  boat’s 
crew  to  keep  the  crowd  at  a distance  while  I entered 
into  a short  conversation  with  these  men  and  de- 
livered the  answer  I had  written  to  Monsieur  Ridel’s 
letter,  while  one  of  them  sat  down  in  a spot  shel- 
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terecl  from  the  looks  of  the  people,  and  wrote  down 
the  following  : “ Ego  Philippiis,  alumnus  coreensis, 
secundum  pactum  cum  duobus  nautis  heri  ante 
mediam  noctem  veni  in  hunc  destinatum  locum  et 
tota  nocte  hie  vigila\dmus,  in  hac  nocte  post  tene- 
bras  na'sdcula  veniret  optimum  erit,  nunc  etiam  hie 
sumus  . . 

It  was  certainly  a remarkable  sight  to  see  this 
poor,  rough-looking  and  worn  out  native  sit  down 
and  indite  Latin  letters  as  if  he  had  done  nothing 
else  all  his  lifetime.  I told  him  that  the  ship’s  boat 
would  be  Avaiting  for  them  at  eight  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  and  he  promised  to  be  punctual  at  the 
appointment ; now,  however,  they  were  anxious  to 
AvithdraAV  from  the  iuquisithm  looks  and  questions  of 
the  people  around  us,  so  I watched  until  I saw  them 
off  safe  before  I myself  returned  to  the  steamer. 

Punctually  at  the  hour  fixed  they  were  again  on 
the  spot,  and  they  were  soon  safe  and  sound  on  board 
the  steamer.  There  were  three  of  them,  a fourth 
had  started  Ijack  already  Avith  my  reply  to  the  fugi- 
tive missionaries,  Avho  Avere  some  days’  journey  dis- 
tant in  the  interior.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
describe  the  joy  and  the  happiness  of  these  poor 
people  to  find  themselves,  at  least  for  a time,  sur- 

* I,  rhilippus,  a Corcan  disciple,  as  agreed  upon,  arrived  in 
tins  place  with  two  sailors  before  midnight  yesterday,  and  we 
have  watched  here  all  night.  It  would  he  well  if  a small  boat 
could  come  to-night  after  dark  to  fetch  us,  and  we  shall  also  then 
he  here. 
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rounded  by  friendly  and  sympathizing  faces,  and  they 
hardly  knew  how  to  express  their  gratitude  and 
thankfulness.  And  I must  say  it  was  a sight  worth 
seeing  to  observe  our  lascar  sailors,  and  all  other 
hands  on  board  rush  forward  to  meet  them  and  shake 
hands  with  them — it  was  a spontaneous  tribute 
offered  to  the  courage  and  disinterested  conduct  of 
these  brave  fellows. 

For  forty-eight  hours  they  had  not  tasted  a morsel 
of  food ; being  strangers  in  the  neighbourhood, 
they  had  not  dared  to  ask  for  anything  for  fear  of 
being  discovered  by  the  authorities.  How  they  did 
pitch  into  the  viands  which  were  put  before  them  ! 
AVhen  their  hunger  was  somewhat  appeased  they 
found  time  to  give  me  a full  and  detailed  account  of 
everything  that  had  occurred  since  my  last  visit  and 
of  the  general  state  of  the  country.  It  appeared, 
that  there  were  only  two  of  the  three  missionaries 
left  behind  at  present,*  who  lived  concealed,  some 
three  days’  journey  from  the  coast,  in  company  with 
some  of  their  catechists,  in  vuld  and  inaccessible 
mountain  passes.  Thither  they  had  fled,  travelling 
at  night  only,  and  threatened  by  all  sorts  of 
dangers,  from  the  place  where  they  had  been 
stationed  when  the  persecution  suddenly  broke  out. 
And  here  they  were  waiting  for  a favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  escape  from  the  fury  of  the  Tai-oueu-koun.^ 
Their  position  was  a veiy  precarious  one.  Having 

* Messrs.  Feron  and  Calais. 

’ Tai-ouen-koun,  or  Tai-wangooii,  the  official  title  of  the  regent. 
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successfully  evaded  the  pursuit  of  the  spies  who 
tracked  them  continually,  they  were  at  night  con- 
stantly in  danger  of  being  attacked  by  wild  beasts, 
of  which  there  are  plenty  in  these  parts — royal  tigers 
of  the  largest  size  being  the  most  dangerous  to  be 
feared.^ 

Monsieur  Ridel  himself,  with  the  consent  of  his 
companions,  had  managed  to  get  down  safely  to  the 
coast  before  means  had  been  found  to  deliver  his 
letter  into  my  hands,  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
some  natives,  had  succeeded  in  finding  a conveyance 
which  brought  him  to  Chefoo.  The  native  craft, 
which  had  been  placed  at  his  disposal  for  the  pur- 
pose, was  owned  by  an  unconverted  Corean,  who 
had  gladly  assisted  him  in  his  flight,  “on  purpose,” 
as  he  had  expressly  stated,  “ that  the  events  in  the 
country,  and  the  intolerable  oppression  under 
which  it  was  suffering,  might  be  made  known  to  the 
w^orld,  with  the  hope  and  expectation  that  some- 
thing would  be  done  to  deliver  the  Corean  people 
from  the  yoke  which  it  had  to  bear.” 

I much  regretted  to  learn  that  already  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  in  the  “ Rona,”  several  native 

* Mons.  Feron  told  me  afterwards  that  he  and  his  companions, 
after  a long  and  wearysome  march  at  night,  had,  tired  to  death, 
taken  refuge  on  one  occasion  at  daybreak  in  a well-concealed  place, 
where  they  hoped  to  he  secure  and  to  find  the  necessary  repose.  To 
their  utmost  consternation  however,  they  soon  discovered  that 
they  had  got  into  the  lair  of  a tiger — the  beast  itself  was  away, 
probably  iu  seareh  of  food,  while  its  numerous  growling  brood  had 
been  left  behind  in  the  lair. 
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Christians  had  vainly  tried  to  get  near  me,  to  inform 
me  of  what  was  going  on  and  to  appeal  for  assis- 
tance for  the  imprisoned  missionaries.  Excessive 
fear  of  their  ultimate  discovery  had  kept  them  at 
the  time  from  delivering  their  message,  and  I felt 
grieved  and  vexed  at  the  thought  that  I had  thus 
been  prevented,  when  a timely  and  energetic  inter- 
cession might  have  saved  their  lives,  to  act  in  their 
behalf. 

The  attachment,  devotion,  and  self-sacrifice  of  the 
native  Christians  dispersed  all  over  the  district,  who 
on  the  slightest  ground  for  suspicion  exposed  them- 
selves to  a sure  and  tormenting  death,  had  rendered 
it  possible  to  the  survivors  to  escape  discovery  up 
to  the  present.  And  really,  these  three  rough-look- 
ing men,  who  so  courageously  braved  all  sorts  of 
dangers  and  death  itself,  to  save  their  teachers  from 
the  fate  which  threatened  them,  deserved  all  praise 
for  their  self-devotion.  Their  plain  and  unadorned 
tale,  and  the  description  of  the  sufferings  which 
they  had  undergone  to  penetrate  to  us  thi’ough  a 
country  where  they  had  neither  friends  nor  acquaint- 
ances, made  an  impression  hardly  to  be  described 
by  me.  Every  one  of  the  listeners,  and  to  their 
honour  be  it  recorded,  even  my  Chinese  friends  and 
interpreters,  got  worked  into  such  a pitch  of  excite- 
ment and  enthusiasm,  that  they  loudly  uttered 
their  sense  of  admiration  of  their  conduct,  and 
tried  to  give  expression  to  their  overflowing  feeling 
by  pressing  upon  them  all  kinds  of  small  presents. 
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They  felt  and  admitted,  that  such  self-denial  was  a 
thing  rare  with  their  own  countrymen. 

From  these  natives,  who  knew  they  could  talk 
now  without  fear  or  restraint,  I obtained  an 
accurate  and  detailed  account  of  the  present  state  of 
affairs  in  the  country,  and  learned  something  about 
the  terrorism  which  reigned  there.  The  persecution 
against  the  missionaries  and  the  native  converts 
had  broken  out  quite  suddenly  and  unexpectedly, 
and  without  the  least  palpable  reason  appearing  or 
being  given  for  it.  It  had  then  also  been  extended 
against  all  those  who,  though  they  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  religious  movement,  or 
had  given  cause  to  suspect  them  on  this  account, 
were  considered  likely  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
present  rule.  It  was  a coup  d'etat  to  crush  all  dis- 
content in  the  bud  and  to  prevent  a general  rising 
against  the  abhorred  Government  of  the  Taioiien- 
koon  and  his  satellites.  The  names  of  two  or  three 
members  of  the  higher  nobility  were  mentioned, 
who  were  currently  reported  in  the  country  as 
having  been  the  primary  movers  in  the  whole  affair. 
They  had  succeeded  to  gain  the  ear  of  their  master, 
who  was  but  too  willing  to  listen  to  their  insinua- 
tions. These  persons  were  said  to  have  represented 
to  him,  that  the  only  means  to  maintain  himself  in 
])Ower  was  by  adopting  at  once,  without  delay  or 
warning,  measures  of  the  most  severe  and  rigorous 
description,  and  above  all  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  give  such  a lesson  to  the  Europeans  which 
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would  once  and  for  all  cure  them  of  the  desire 
to  become  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
country. 

On  receiving  the  accounts  of  these  men,  I seriously 
considered  within  myself,  whether  it  would  not  be 
my  duty  to  try  and  rescue  the  unfortunate  men  in 
the  interior  by  proceeding  there  personally.  If  I 
had  had  the  “ Rona’s  ” crew,  I should  not  have 
hesitated  a moment,  and  started  off  at  once  with  a 
strong  escort ; but  matters  were  now  quite  different. 
Notwithstanding  the  discouraging  news  just  re- 
ceived, I was  no  more  afraid  now  of  any  danger  to 
myself  than  formerly,  when  I had  walked,  almost 
alone,  for  many  miles  into  the  country ; still  I could 
not  think  of  undertaking  so  serious  a business  alto- 
gether single-handed,  and  a couple  of  lascars  would 
have  been  the  utmost  I could  now  have  commanded. 
Another  consideration  which  I could  not  well  lose 
sight  of  was,  that  by  acting  upon  this  impulse,  I 
should  place  myself  at  once  in  a hostile  position  to  the 
Government,  and  that  the  ends  of  this  expedition 
would  be  seriously  jeopardized  thereby,  which  I 
was  not  justified  in  doing.  Still  it  went  against 
my  grain  to  sit  quietly  by,  while  two  unfortunate 
Europeans  were  in  hourly  fear  of  death,  some  fifty 
or  sixty  miles  off;  and  I could  not  help  thinking  of  the 
brave  American  admiral  who,  forgetting  his  neutra- 
lity at  the  first  unfortunate  storm  on  the  Taku  forts, 
with  the  words,  “ Blood  is  thicker  than  water,” 
manned  his  boats,  and  ordered  them  to  assist  and 
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save  the  wounded  of  the  English  fleet.  Turning  to 
the  Coreans  I asked  their  advice  on  the  matter. 
They  at  once  and  unanimously  pronounced  them- 
selves strongly  against  my  proposal,  on  the  plea 
that  it  would  rather  be  an  impediment  to  their 
rescue  than  otherwise,  as  they  would  find  it  easier 
to  escape  by  travelling  alone  and  unperceived  than 
in  the  company  of  foreign  dressed  people.  There 
was  no  gainsaying  this,  and  it  was  decided  to  abide 
by  the  contents  of  the  letter  transmitted  to  the 
missionaries  this  morning.^ 

When  I informed  them  of  my  intention  to  ascend 
the  river  to  the  capital,  and  asked  if  there  was  a 
possibility  to  get  a pilot  somewhere,  one  of  the  men, 
a sailor  by  trade,  offered  his  services  at  once,  and 
promised  to  conduct  our  vessel  to  its  destination. 
I wished  him  to  remain  on  board  altogether,  but 
he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  return  on  shore  to 
fetch  some  of  his  traps  he  had  left  there,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  he  was  to  be  taken  on  board 
the  next  night  from  the  same  place  where  we  had 
met  him  to-day.  Nothing  worth  noticing  happened 
during  the  following  day,  except  that  a great  many 

‘ As  it  will  ho  doubt  interest  the  reader  to  learn  something  of 
the  fate  of  the  two  missionaries  left  behind,  I may  mention  here 
that  my  reply  duly  reached  them,  and  that  they  at  once  started  to 
join  the  “ Emperor.”  By  some  mischance  or  other  they  were  mis- 
directed as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  steamer,  and  missed  it  ; but, 
ultimately  reaching  the  coast  safe,  they  were  fortunate  enough  to 
find  a native  boat  to  convey  them  to  the  China  coast,  in  company 
with  several  Corean  converts  who  chose  to  accompany  them. 
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visitors  from  all  parts  of  tlie  surrounding  country 
came  on  board.  About  nine  in  the  evening  I went 
myself  in  the  steamer’s  boat  to  the  place  appointed, 
approaching  the  shore  with  as  little  noise  as  possible. 
As  it  was  a dark  night,  it  was  not  until  we  had  come 
quite  close  to  it,  that  we  observed,  to  our  disappoint- 
ment, a large  native  boat  -^dth  a numerous  crew 
anchored  just  opposite.  It  might  have  been  there  by 
mere  accident,  but  it  was  by  no  means  impossible  that 
the  movement  on  shore  during  the  preceding  night 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  authorities  and  made 
tbem  watchful.  The  last  view  soon  appeared  almost 
a certainty,  when  we  discovered  a number  of  men 
mth  lanterns  walking  along  the  shore,  calling  to 
each  other  from  time  to  time  as  if  they  were  waiting 
for  something.  My  hopes  to  be  able  to  take  our 
friend  off  under  these  circumstances  fell  at  once  to 
zero,  for  he  was  pretty  sure  to  know  what  was  going 
on,  and  not  likely  to  put  in  an  appearance  when  he 
perceived  the  shore  so  closely  watched.  Xor  was 
I mistaken  in  this,  for  no  one  showed  himself, 
though  we  remained  at  our  oars  as  silently  as 
possible  until  far  into  the  night.  We  had  at  last  to 
give  up  waiting  any  longer,  and  returned  to  the 
steamer  alone.  I decided  not  to  delay  our  departure 
any  longer,  and  orders  were  given  to  get  under  weigh 
in  the  forenoon.  We  had  still  to  fill  up  our  supply 
of  water  from  the  mountain  springs  at  the  entrance 
of  the  gulf,  which  would  take  at  least  a few  hours’ 
time. 
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The  “ Emperor  ” was  nearly  ready  to  get  under 
weigh  next  morning,  when  two  of  our  Coreans,  one 
of  them  the  pilot,  appeared  on  shore,  and  made 
signs  to  be  taken  off.  I went  myself  to  fetch  them, 
and  was  told  that  they  had  been  prevented  to  come 
last  night  by  the  guards  set  along  the  shore-line. 
We  were  just  on  the  point  of  starting  off,  when  to 
our  infinite  disgust  we  observed  Kam-Ta-wha  and 
his  whole  suite  embark  about  a mile  higher  up,  to 
go  on  board  the  steamer.  He  could  not  have  chosen 
a worse  time  for  his  visit.  Our  departure  could 
not  be  postponed  any  longer,  and  yet  it  was  impos- 
sible to  take  the  man  with  us  while  the  ship  was 
crowded  with  visitors ; though  he  was  safe  enough 
while  with  us  it  was  equally  sure  that  he  would  be 
recognized  and  put  to  death  without  mercy  as  soon 
as  he  was  beyond  our  protection.  The  poor  man 
asked  so  piteously  to  leave  him  behind,  and  not  to 
expose  him  to  this  danger,  that  nothing  was  left  but 
to  let  him  go,  after  I had  pointed  out  to  him  where 
we  should  anchor  during  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
in  case  he  should  find  it  possible  to  join  us ; but  I 
entertained  no  hope  that  we  should  see  him  again. 

Vexed  and  annoyed  to  the  utmost  by  the  untimely 
visit  of  the  district  governor,  who,  there  could  be 
little  doubt,  had  only  reappeared  so  quickly  on 
purpose  to  discover  something  of  our  nightly  visits 
on  shore,  I returned  on  board  the  steamer.  I was  in 
no  humour  for  a renewed  exchange  of  compliments,  or 
to  listen  to  empty  assurances  of  friendship,  so  I gave 
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orders  to  start  the  moment  I set  my  foot  on  deck,  com- 
plimenting Ta-wlia  and  his  followers — who  were  not 
a little  startled  and  surprised  at  the  summary  way  in 
which  this  was  done — over  the  side,  and  we  left  them 
looking  after  us  rather  puzzled  as  we  steamed  away. 
A few  hours’  steaming  brought  us  to  the  spot  where 
we  were  to  take  in  fresh  water  from  the  springs  of  a 
large  hill.  As  this  took  some  time,  and  while  the 
crew  were  employed  in  this  work,  some  of  the  men 
called  my  attention  to  a number  of  Coreans  who 
appeared  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  coolly 
busied  themselves  in  putting  up  a mat-shed  for  a 
guard  to  watch  our  doings.  I had  up  to  this  time 
ignored  and  taken  no  notice  of  the  espionage  which 
had  been  set  upon  us  before,  though  this  was  not 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  exuberant  protestations 
of  goodwill,  &c.,  but  now,  still  fretting  and  fuming 
under  the  disappointment  of  having  lost  the  services 
of  our  pilot — a feeling  which  was  shared  by  every 
soul  on  board — this  was  more  than  any  one  could 
quietly  stand.  Determined  to  show  the  authorities 
that  they  had  counted  a little  too  much  upon  our 
patience  and  goodnature,  I climbed  the  hill  with 
several  of  our  men,  and  before  the  astonished  and 
frightened  natives  had  had  time  to  recover  from  the 
surprise  of  our  sudden  appearance,  the  guard-house 
had  been  taken  down,  its  materials  bundled  together 
and  put  on  the  backs  of  our  intended  guards,  and  the 
latter  were  sent  off  to  their  superiors  with  the  message 
that  any  further  attempt  to  set  spies  on  us  would  be 
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seriously  resented.  The  poor  fellows,  who  could, 
of  course,  not  be  made  accountable  for  executing 
what  they  had  been  ordered  to  do,  disappeared  as 
quickly  as  they  could,  evidently  pleased  at  getting  off 
so  cheaply  themselves.  The  effect  of  this  demon- 
stration, which  no  doubt  was  duly  reported,  was 
that  this  was  the  last  attempt  to  set  spies  on  us 
anywhere  else,  and  in  the  same  open  manner. 

At  daybreak  next  morning,  our  Corean  pilot  not 
having  reappeared,  we  steamed  into  the  Prince 
Imperial  Archipelago  to  begin  our  voyage  of  dis- 
covery alone.  We  were  soon  amidst  numberless 
islands  and  reefs,  surrounded  by  vast  banks  on  all 
sides,  and  the  water  getting  shallower  every  minute, 
we  had  again  to  anchor.  Captain  James  and  myself 
then  left  the  steamer  to  take  a survey  from  the  top  of 
one  of  the  high  mountains  on  shore,  to  mark  down  the 
course  of  a navigable  channel.  We  were  rewarded 
after  a tiresome  march  of  some  hours  by  a most 
magnificent  view  over  the  archipelago.  Countless 
large  and  small  islands,  in  the  full  bloom  of  verdure 
lay  resplendent  in  the  morning  sun  ; at  our  feet,  the 
vast  expanse  of  sand-banks,  bared  by  the  ebb  tide, 
stretching  for  many  miles  far  out  to  sea,  lay  before 
our  eyes — but  even  with  the  help  of  our  marine 
glasses  no  sign  of  the  proximity  of  a large  river  was 
to  be  discovered.  A couple  of  shepherds,  keeping 
Avatch  over  some  goats,  were  unable  to  give  us  any 
information.  Returning  to  the  steamer  we  moved 
slowly  onwards,  meeting  only  a few  solitary  fishing- 
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boats  on  our  way,  the  people  in  the  same  pointing 
nortliwards  when  Ave  called  out  “ Saoiil  ” to  them. 
These  boats,  though  clumsily  built,  sailed  fast 
enough,  and  had  a very  large  crew,  some  forty  men 
on  board,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  completely 
naked. 

A heavy  squall  compelled  us  in  the  evening  to 
seek  shelter  under  the  lee  of  a large  island, together 
with  some  native  boats  which  anchored  close  to  us. 
Mr.  Parker  went  with  one  of  the  interpreters  on 
board  one  of  them  to  make  inquiries ; they  returned 
with  the  information  given  by  the  captain  that  we 
were  to  direct  our  course  to  two  large  islands  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Archipelago,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  the  mouth  of  a river  Avas  said  to  be. 
The  fishermen  sent  us  a large  supply  of  splendid 
fish,  which  we  found  very  acceptable,  though  I 
should  have  preferred  the  loan  of  a man  to  serve  as 
pilot,  a request  which  was  not  granted.  We  had 
made  but  a few  miles  the  next  morning  when  a 
furious  gale  broke  out,  again  forcing  us  to  run  for  a 
safe  place  of  anchorage.  All  day  long,  and  until  the 
following  afternoon,  it  blew  with  unabated  fury, 
fortunately  without  doing  us  any  damage. 

Towards  evening  the  next  day,  when  the  storm 
had  gone  down  a little,  I paid  a visit  to  the  island 
near  Avhich  we  had  last  anchored.  Like  nearly  all 
those  in  this  part  of  the  Archipelago,  it  was  hilly  and 
richly  Avooded,  and  contained  several  good-sized 
and  Avell-peopled  villages.  The  whole  of  the  male 
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population  Tras  quickly  on  the  alert  and  very 
friendly.  My  inquiries  as  to  the  direction  to  be 
taken  to  reach  the  river’s  mouth  were  frankly  and 
readily  answered,  and  but  for  the  appearance  of  the 
chief  official  of  the  place  I should  have  received  all 
the  information  required.  This  personage,  who 
had  likely  been  detained  so  long  by  the  putting  on 
of  his  state  robes,  had  little  in  his  outward  appear- 
ance to  prepossess  one  in  his  favour,  and  seemed  to 
have  no  small  idea  himself  of  the  importance  of  his 
position ; the  people  who  had  been  willing  enough  to 
answer  any  questions  previously,  got  quite  reticent 
now  and  afraid  to  give  any  further  information. 
Displaying  his  writing  materials  ostentatiously  on 
the  ground,  he  prepared  to  enter  into  conversation 
with  me,  but  finding  that  his  attempts  to  induce  me 
to  enter  into  colloquy  were  met  by  a steady  refusal, 
he  got  at  last  evidently  disgusted,  and,  with  an  ill 
grace,  packed  up  again  all  his  things.  Instead  of 
losing  my  time  with  this  sulky  party  I preferred 
taking  a walk  round  the  island,  and  I was  well 
rewarded  by  the  pretty  scenery  which  opened  to  the 
view  ever^’where.  Here  we  met  also  with  a great 
many  mountain  springs  of  clear  and  refreshing 
water.  Maize,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  grew 
plentifully  in  the  fields,  which  were  divided  from 
each  other  by  low  hedges.  A poor  old  woman,  the 
only  female  being  we  saw,  sat  behind  one  of  the 
hedges  in  a state  of  utter  apathy.  She  had  probably 
been  forgotten  when  the  other  women  had  secreted 
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themselves  in  the  houses,  as  soon  as  our  landing 
became  known,  and  seemed  to  have  made  up  her 
mind  to  meet  death  at  least  from  our  hands.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  she  recovered  from  her  panic  as  soon 
as  she  saw  us  pass  by  without  apparently  noticing 
her  at  all. 

Following  the  course  indicated  by  the  fishing- 
boats  w'e  made  for  the  two  islands  which  we  were  to 
pass  the  next  morning  without  however  being  any 
more  fortunate  in  our  search  for  the  river’s  mouth. 
We  had  already  traversed  the  entire  length  of  the 
Archipelago,  a distance  of  some  eighty  miles,  and 
were  as  far  off  from  a result  as  before.  But  this 
was  not  the  worst  of  all.  As  day  after  day  passed 
by  without  any  prospect  of  ultimate  success,  dis- 
couragement and  dejection  took  hold  of  the  minds 
of  all  persons  on  board,  from  the  captain  down- 
wards, and  the  general  impression  was  that  we 
were  searching  for  a river  which  did  not  exist  at  all. 
“ It’s  of  no  use  proceeding  any  further,”  was  all  I 
got  in  reply,  when  I tried  to  raise  Captain  James’s 
spirits,  “we  shall  never  find  the  river,  if  there  is 
one.”  But  my  conviction  that  there  was  a river,  and 
that  we  should  ultimately  find  it,  was  not  so  easily 
shaken,  and  I made  up  my  mind  not  to  give  in  until 
it  was  clearly  proved  that  I was  mistaken.  Our 
charts,  though  the  best  that  were  known,  turned 
out  to  be  utterly  valueless ; we  had  stood  out  again 
into  the  sea  to  make  the  coast  further  north,  but  its 
outline  was  put  down  so  erroneously,  that  we  were 
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sailing  over  firm  land  for  more  than  twenty-five  miles 
by  the  charts,  while  actually  we  were  not  even  with- 
in sight  of  the  coast  at  the  time.  And  as  if  every- 
thing was  to  combine  against  me,  the  chief  engineer 
reported,  that  our  coals  were  rapidly  decreasing,  and 
that  he  did  not  know  how  long  the  supply  would 
last.  Some  alterations  made  in  the  boilers  previous 
to  our  departure,  had  upset  the  old  calculation  of 
the  daily  consumption  of  fuel,  and  our  protracted 
cruise  had  made  a gi’eat  hole  in  the  bunkers.  It 
was  necessary  to  settle  this  point  first,  before  a 
decision  could  be  taken  upon  the  further  course  to 
be  pursued,  and  we  finally  determined  to  run  for 
the  Tsiatong  Islands,  in  the  north-westerly  part  of 
the  archipelago,  to  go  to  anchor  there,  and  to 
examine  how  many  days  longer  our  supply  would 
last.  The  islands  were  sighted  in  the  course  of  the 
following  day,  and,  a good  anchorage  being  found 
five  miles  to  the  south,  the  engineers  proceeded  at 
once  to  examine  the  state  of  affairs,  and  to  overhaul 
the  engines. 

A day  at  least  was  required  to  do  this,  and  as 
nothing  could  be  done  in  the  meantime,  our  able 
chief  officer,  Mr.  Parker,  who  alone  shared  my  belief 
that  we  could  not  be  far  distant  from  the  object  of 
our  search,  volunteered  to  go  in  the  steamer’s  cutter, 
to  survey  the  coast  and  the  banks  surrounding  it. 
Feeling  too  unwell  myself  at  the  time  to  accompany 
him,  I consented  to  let  him  go  alone.  Some  of  our 
best  men  were  selected  to  mau  the  boat ; several 
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days’  provisions,  &c.,  were  put  into  the  same,  and 
towards  evening  . everything  was  got  ready  for 
starting. 

Mr.  Parker’s  instructions  were,  to  survey  the 
banks  which  extended  from  the  coast  to  the 
Tsiatong  group,  to  explore  the  navigable  channels 
Ijetween  these  banks,  and,  finally,  by  approaching  the 
coast  as  closely  as  possible,  to  look  for  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  which  I felt  sure  must  be  somewhere  near. 
In  case  of  success  he  was  to  proceed  a few  miles  up 
its  entrance,  and  then  to  return  to  the  “ Emperor” 
without  delay.  His  absence  ■vs’as  not  to  exceed 
thirty-six  hours.  He  carried  out  his  instructions 
with  a praiseworthy  energy  and  judgment,  as  the 
result  proved,  and  I shall  ever  gratefully  remember 
the  valuable  assistance  he  rendered  under  circum- 
stances as  unfavourable  as  possible.  It  was  with  a 
heavy  heart  that  I saw  the  cutter  sheer  off  from  the 
steamer,  for  I felt  that  the  turning-point  had  now 
arrived,  and  that  this  attempt  must  finally  decide 
the  fate  of  the  expedition.  Indeed  my  position  had 
not  been  an  over  pleasant  one  for  some  time  past. 
Captain  James,  generally  so  energetic,  had  lost  all 
his  spirits,  and  pressed  me  hard  to  give  orders  to 
return ; and  though  I had  hitherto  steadfastly  re- 
fused, I knew  that  it  had  at  last  to  come  to  this, 
if  my  hope  in  the  success  of  our  cutter’s  errand  was 
foiled,  or  if  it  were  proved  by  the  examination  that 
our  stock  of  coals  was  not  sufficient  for  a longer 
voyage.  In  this  case  there  were  only  two  alter- 
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natives  left, — either  to  return  to  Slianghae  without 
having  gained  any  result  at  all,  or  to  run  over  to 
Chefoo  to  replenish  our  bunkers, — which  was  not 
an  altogether  pleasant  prospect,  considering  that  we 
might  have  to  pay  61.  or  61.  for  a ton  of  coal  there. 
Everything  looked  as  gloomy  as  possible  at  the 
moment,  and  the  inactivity  to  which  I was  con- 
demned while  awaiting  the  issue,  produced  a state 
of  feverish  excitement  and  anxiety. 

As  agreed  upon,  we  fired  a good  many  rockets 
during  the  night,  but  no  answer  was  received  from 
the  boat. 

How  heavily  and  slowly  passed  the  hours  of  the 
following  day ! One  load  was  at  last  taken  from 
my  mind ; in  the  afternoon  the  chief  engineer 
brought  the  glad  report,  that  our  coals  would  last 
for  nine  or  ten  days  more  under  full  steam  ; so  this 
point  was  set  at  rest,  for  what  could  not  be  done  in 
all  this  time,  if  luck  favoured  our  search  at  last  ? 
But  as  the  night  wore  on,  and  I walked  the  deck  rest- 
lessly hour  after  hour,  without  any  sign  from  our 
cutter,  which  was  to  be  back  by  daybreak  at  latest, 
I confess  even  I felt  my  hopes  sink  within  me  more 
and  more.  The  rising  sun  found  every  soul  on 
deck  and  on  the  look-out,  but  there  was  no  sign  of 
a sail  within  sight  when  several  hours  had  passed 
over  the  time  fixed  for  the  cutter’s  return ; the  ex- 
citement rose  nearly  to  fever  heat.  At  last,  towards 
noon,  when  I had  just  left  the  deck  for  a moment,  a 
ringing  cheer  from  all  hands  made  me  rush  back 
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again,  and  there,  thank  God,  the  white  sail  of  the 
boat  became  visible ! The  belief  that  Mr.  Parker 
and  his  brave  companions  were  safe,  made  us  forget 
the  ends  of  their  mission  for  a moment,  but  of 
course  the  general  expectation  soon  turned  again  to 
the  news  we  were  to  receive.  Another  long  and 
wearisome  hour  went  bj  before  the  cutter  came 
within  hail,  but  all  pain  and  trouble  was  forgotten, 
when  a loud  cheer  from  the  boat’s  crew  and  the 
words  “ The  river  ” reached  us.  And  so  it  turned 
out,  from  the  report  which  Mr.  Parker  gave  us  when 
he  had  returned  on  board.  The  first  object  of  the 
expedition  was  gained,  and  I had  the  satisfaction  to 
learn  that  I had  not  been  misled  in  the  hope  to  be 
near  the  same.  The  mouth  of  a large  river  had  been 
found,  which  could  be  no  other  than  the  Kang-kiang. 
The  chief  officer  reported,  that  he  had  anchored 
close  to  some  fishing-boats  during  the  night  after 
leaving  us,  and  that  the  captain  of  one  of  these  boats 
had  not  only  given  him  a sketch  of  the  position  and 
extent  of  all  the  banks  around,  but  had  provided 
him  with  directions  so  clear  and  complete,  tbat  by 
following  them  he  had  had  no  difficulty  in  gaining 
the  entrance  of  the  river  itself.  When  he  had  made 
sure  of  this,  he  had  immediately  turned  back,  not 
to  keep  us  any  longer  in  suspense. 

The  good  news  had  imparted  fresh  spirit  to 
every  one ; gloom  and  sluggishness  disappeared 
as  if  by  magic,  and  gave  place  to  bustle  and 
activity,  preparatory  to  an  immediate  start.  As 
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steam  had  been  ordered  as  soon  as  our  cutter  came 
in  sight,  we  were  soon  ready  to  leave  our  anchor- 
age, which  was  about  fifteen  miles  northward  of  the 
newly  discovered  entrance ; and,  skirting  the  outlines 
of  the  banks,  we  rounded  a few  hours  later  the  first 
island  leading  into  the  Kang-kiang,  which  was  called 
Lundy  Island,  and  made  right  for  another  sharp- 
pointed  island,  which  was  named  Beacon  Hill,  on 
account  of  its  remarkable  form.  The  channel, 
varying  from  one-half  to  one-and-a-half  miles  in 
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width,  was  hedged  in  on  both  sides  by  banks.  We 
had  thus  far  made  our  way  safely,  when  towards 
dusk  a heavy  squall  compelled  us  to  stop  and 
anchor,  together  with  a great  number  of  fishing-boats 
which  had  run  in  from  sea.  I went  on  board 
several  of  these  boats,  each  of  which  had  a crew  of 
from  thirty  to  fifty  men,  hardly  a man  of  them  having 
a vestige  of  clothing.  These  boats  had  no  deck,  but 
only  planks  across ; the  hold  was  filled  with  sea-water, 
into  which  the  fish  caught  were  thrown,  and  the 
people  were  busily  employed  to  haul  up  the  latter 
and  to  sort  them.  They  offered  mo  some,  but  both 
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men  and  fisTi  looked  so  unin^dting,  that  I declined  the 
offer  with  thanks.  They  all  affirmed,  however,  this 
to  be  the  Kang-kiang,  and  that  we  were  on  the  right 
route  to  Saoul. 
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Before  anything  stirred  on  board  the  boats  at 
daylight  next  morning,  we  were  again  under  weigh, 
steaming  slowly  up  the  river.  The  river-bed  narrows 
considerably  as  soon  as  Beacon  Hill  Island  has  been 
passed,  and  the  northern  shore  of  the  mainland 
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becomes  first  visible,  its  extreme  point  projecting 
sharply,  Olga,  Gertrude  and  Concession  Islands  bor- 
dering the  river  on  the  opposite  shore.  As  the 
channel  shifts  very  frequently  and  suddenly,  and 
sunken  reefs  and  banks  had  to  be  avoided,  we  could 
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only  proceed  witli  great  caution  and  very  slowly. 
Steaming  now  close  along  the  shore,  a varied  and 
beautiful  sceneiy  developed  itself  to  our  sight;  pretty, 
well-cultivated  valleys,  changing  with  thickly-wooded 
hills,  running  down  in  steep  precipitous  rocky  masses 
to  the  water’s  edge,  while  the  high  summits  of 
the  mountain  ranges  towered  in  the  background. 
Many  large  and  small  hamlets  and  villages  are  on 
the  main  shore,  showing  signs  of  much  life  and 
activity,  their  inhabitants  crowding  to  the  shore  and 
up  the  hill-sides,  to  gaze  at  the  foreign  vessel  moving 
up  the  river  without  a sail.  The  whole  country 
seemed  to  be  alive  and  stirring  of  a sudden, 
thousands  upon  thousands  flocked  together  from  all 
sides  ; their  white  garments,  the  highly  picturesque 
scenery  of  the  river  shore,  in  the  first  glow  of  a fine, 
clear  summer  morning,  all  combined  to  make  it  a 
sight  never  to  be  forgotten. 

For  several  hours  we  steamed  on  without  accident, 
until  the  sudden  shallowness  of  the  channel  compelled 
us  to  lower  our  boats  to  show  the  way  with  the  lead, 
notwithstanding  which  we  found  ourselves  firmly 
aground  on  a bank  about  one  o’clock,  just  opposite 
the  south  point  of  Kangwha  Island,  and  facing 
the  first  fort  which  had  come  in  view.  A great 
bight  is  formed  at  this  spot  in  the  river,  which  was 
called  Emperor  Basin;  a high  and  steep  rock  rises 
out  of  the  water  in  the  middle  of  the  fairway,  full 
twenty  feet  at  high  tide  (Ailsa  Craig).  We  managed 
luckily  to  get  off  the  bank  after  a little  while,  and 
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proceeded  slowly  on  as  far  as  Ailsa  Craig,  where  we 
stopped  in  very  deep  water,  while  I went  ahead  in 
one  of  our  boats  with  Mr.  Parker.  "We  had  to  con- 
tend against  a very  strong  tide  running  nearly  seven 
knots,  and  it  took  us  above  an  hour  to  reach  a place 
on  the  river  shore  on  which  we  could  effect  a landing. 
At  last  we  managed  to  do  so,  on  a rocky  plateau, 
which  was  thronged  by  natives,  who  came  forward 
in  a very  friendly  manner  to  help  us  out  of  the 
boat,  and  accompanied  us  to  the  top  of  the  high  hill, 
at  the  foot  of  which  we  had  landed,  from  which  we 
had  a splendid  view  of  the  country  round  and  of  the 
windings  of  the  river.  A large  town  extended  to 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  which  the  Coreans  called  Kiau- 
tong.  Cigars,  matches,  and  the  loan  of  our  marine- 
glasses,  which  wandered  from  hand  to  hand,  quickly 
gained  us  the  goodwill  of  the  natives,  who  freely 
answered  our  inquiries  as  to  the  direction  to  take  to 
Saoul,  though  the  accounts  as  to  the  distance  to 
that  place  varied  very  much.  Some  of  the  people 
were  evidently  desirous  to  give  us  all  the  information 
they  could,  but  they  seemed  afi’aid  of  the  others,  to 
whom  they  slily  pointed.  We  had  remained  some 
time  in  the  midst  of  these  people,  when  a great  com- 
motion became  observable  in  the  city  at  our  feet; 
boats  were  manned  and  got  ready,  and  we  saw  the 
chief  district  ofl&cer  being  hurriedly  carried  in  his 
sedan  to  the  shore,  accompanied  by  a large  retinue 
of  officials  and  soldiers.  Seeing  him  start,  we 
hurried  down  to  our  boat,  fanejung  that  he  would 
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go  on  board  tbe  steamer ; but  instead  of  doing  so  he 
had  made  his  T^ay  straight  to  the  plateau  on  which 
we  had  landed.  A rather  exciting  scene  now  took 
place.  The  officer’s  large  boat  had  just  arrived  when 
I got  down  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  but  he  had  such 
a villainous  and  repulsive  look,  that  I declined  at 
once  his  offer  to  communicate  with  him,  and  gave 
orders  to  our  crew  to  return  to  the  “ Emperor.” 
Enraged  at  my  refusal  to  listen  to  him,  he  ordered 
some  of  his  soldiers,  armed  with  three-pronged 
lances,  looking  like  Neptune’s  trident,  to  retain  our 
gig,  but  when  the  most  daring  made  a show  of  doing 
this,  our  uplifted  oars  descended  so  quickly  and 
vigorously  on  their  backs,  that  they  retreated 
faster  than  they  had  come,  and  did  not  repeat  the 
attempt.  Seeing  our  revolvers  pointed  at  his  head, 
the  fellow  got  cowed,  and  sulkily  assented  to  follow 
me  to  the  “ Emperor;”  where  I allowed  only  himself 
and  two  of  his  secretaries  to  come  on  board,  and 
refused  admission  to  any  more  of  his  retinue.  He 
was  shown  to  the  hurricane  deck,  where  I joined 
him  after  a while.  His  face  was  certainly  the  most 
malignant  and  sinister-looking  I had  yet  seen  in  the 
country,  and  as  there  was  no  mistaking  his  hostile 
feeling,  ho  was  treated  accordingly,  and  without  the 
least  ceremony.  He  declared  himself  to  be  the 
highest  officer  of  the  district  of  Kiautong,  and  tried 
his  utmost  to  induce  me  to  turn  back.  The  following 
conversation  took  place  between  us. 

“ ^Yhat  is  the  name  of  this  river  ? ” 
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“ I don’t  know.  It  has  no  name  at  all.” 

“ Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  you  do  not  know  tliis 
to  be  the  Kang-kiang?” 

“No,  it  is  not  the  Kang-kiang  River;  that  river 
is  in  another  part  of  the  country  altogether.” 

“ Then  we  are  not  on  the  route  to  Saoul?  ” 

“ No,  you  are  altogether  mistaken  in  your  way ; 
you  will  not  reach  Saoiil  proceeding  by  this  route.” 
“ How  far  distant  is  Saoul  from  this  place  ? ” 
“Oh,  many  thousand  li;  besides,  you  cannot  go 
any  farther,  as  the  water  will  immediately  become 
so  shallow,  that  the  smallest  boats  find  it  difficult 
to  navigate  the  river  higher  up.  And  then  your 
vessel  might  get  lost,  and  that  would  be  bad.” 

“ Indeed,  but  we  are  not  afraid  of  losing  the 
vessel ; if  this  is  not  the  Kang-kiang,  as  others  say, 
— and  as  you  no  doubt  speak  the  truth,  they  must  be 
mistaken, — we  must  take  our  chance,  for  you  see  we 
do  not  intend  to  turn  back.” 

“ But  you  really  had  better  return,  you  will  never 
get  to  Saoul  this  way.  Besides,  foreigners  have 
never  dared  to  come  here  before.” 

, “ Well,  then  we  are  the  first  who  have  dared  to 
do  so ; and  what  is  more,  who  will  dare  to  proceed. 
Have  you  any  more  to  say  ? ” 

“No,  but  I can  only  tell  you,  this  is  not  the  river 
you  believe  it  to  be.” 

“ So  much  the  worse  for  us ; but  I have  made  up 
ni}^  mind  to  go  up  this  river,  and  I am  sorry  you 
will  find  me  too  obstinate  to  follow  your  counsel.” 
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All  tills  time,  we  of  course  steamed  on  without 
stopping,  while  this  gentleman  uttered  his  lies  in 
the  coolest  and  most  imperturbable  manner.  Ob- 
serving that  all  he  said  and  tried  had  no  effect 
whatever,  he  became  fidgetty  and  uneasy,  and 
remained  deeply  cogitating.  At  this  stage  of  the 
conversation,  one  of  our  men,  who  had  been  ashore 
with  me,  came  up  and  told  me  that  a Corean,  who 
had  been  particularly  friendly  and  communicative 
when  Ave  landed,  was  astern  in  a small  boat,  making 
mysterious  signs  for  admittance.  I had  the  man 
taken  on  board  through  one  of  the  stern  windows, 
and  went  down  to  see  him,  leaving  our  sinister 
visitor  alone  to  his  ruminations,  in  a most  unenviable 
state  of  mind.  I ivas  surprised  at  the  daring  of  the 
man,  who  ventured  near  us  at  great  personal  risk, 
while  the  boat  with  the  official’s  suite  ivas  alongside, 
and  still  more,  wdien  he  said  he  had  come  on  purpose 
to  w'arn  ns  of  him,  as  he  w'as  a “ bad  man,”  and 
Avished  to  give  us  the  information  which  the  presence 
of  the  crowd  had  prevented  him  from  giving  before. 
A feAV  glasses  of  Avine  made  him  still  more  loqua- 
cious, and  I learned  from  him  that  we  were  no  more 
than  fifty  miles  from  Saoiil,  and  that  all  the  people 
Avere  glad  foreigners  had  at  last  found  their  Avay 
there.  Not  wishing  to  expose  the  man  any  longer 
to  danger,  he  left  the  ship  by  the  same  way  he 
had  entered,  and  seeing  him  off  safe  and  without 
having  been  observed,  I returned  to  the  deck,  where 
our  visitor  and  his  two  companions  still  sat,  rather 
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sulky  and  displeased  at  having  been  left  to  them- 
selves in  so  unceremonious  a manner.  The  man 
was  again  about  to  begin  in  the  former  style,  when 
I told  him  that  I felt  very  sorry  to  have  to  deprive 
myself  of  his  agreeable  presence  after  so  short  an 
acquaintance,  but  that  I must  request  him  to  step 
into  his  barge  at  once,  as  we  wished  to  go  on  faster. 
He  looked  very  grim  and  ferocious  when  he  found 
“ love’s  labour  lost,”  and  all  his  lies  told  for  nothing. 
The  blacker  he  looked,  the  more  benignantly  I 
smiled  upon  him,  as  I handed  him  over  the  side  into 
his  boat,  with  a parting  blessing  for  his  future 
welfare.  He  appeared  most  vexed  when  he  saw 
that  his  grim  looks  had  made  so  little  impression 
upon  us,  that  we  could  even  laugh  at  them ; and  I 
much  doubt  that  it  was  a blessing,  or  even  a wish 
for  a prosperous  voyage,  which  he  uttered,  when  we 
cast  his  barge  off  at  parting,  and  steamed  lustily 
ahead.  He  stood  erect  in  his  boat,  and  kept  staring 
after  us  for  a long  while,  but  he  was  soon  left  far 
behind,  and  the  last  of  him  we  saw  was  that  his  boat 
was  taken  by  the  strong  current  to  the  Kangwha 
shore.  Thus  ended  the  episode  of  Kiautong,  the  only 
rencontre  I have  ever  had  with  a Corean  official 
which  was  unpleasant. 

As  our  progress  had  been  a little  retarded  by  this 
visit,  and  the  afternoon  had  worn  on,  we  now  pushed 
oil  as  much  as  possible,  to  make  up  for  lost  time 
before  evening.  Above  Ailsa  Craig  the  Kang-kiang 
takes  a sudden  turn  to  the  west  and  narrows  con- 
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siderably,  tlie  channel  running  first  along  tlie  eastern, 
and  afterwards  on  the  western  shore.  We  passed  a 
very  dangerous  place  several  miles  above  Kiautong, 
a ledge  of  reefs  right  in  the  middle  of  the  river, 
barely  covered  at  ebb-tide ; this  ledge  consists  of 
four  separate  pointed  rocks,  which  we  called  the 
Barrier  Kocks.  This  is  the  most  dangerous  and 
treacherous  spot  in  the  river,  and  ships  could  easily 
come  to  grief  here,  when  this  reef  is  covered,  at  high 
water;  there  is,  however,  a safe  channel,  deep 
enough  for  vessels  of  large  size,  between  these 
rocks  and  the  main  shore.  Above  this  reef  the 
channel  runs  over  to  the  Kangwha  side,  and  continues 
close  to  the  same  for  a long  stretch.  The  number  of 
forts  increases  here,  and  we  passed  one  nearly  every 
ten  minutes.  These  forts  are  built  very  strongly  of 
huge  square  stones,  but  now  they  are  all  more  or  less 
dilapidated,  and  are  covered  with  moss  and  brush- 
wood. Apparently,  they  have  not  been  kept  in  a state 
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of  defence  for  many  years  past,  for  there  were 
neither  guns  in  the  battlements  nor  any  garrison 
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When  darkness  came  on,  we  anchored  just  in  front 
of  one  of  the  deserted  forts.  Captain  James  and 
myself  went  a few  miles  further  up  the  river  in 
our  boat  to  reconnoitre,  and  visited  one  of  the  forts, 
where  we  only  found  two  or  three  watchmen,  but 


within  the  walls ; and  they  have  probably  never  been 
looked  after  since  they  were  put  out  of  use  at  the 
end  of  the  17th  century,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Japanese  wars.  The  shore,  up  to  this  point  low  and 
uninteresting  on  this  side,  gradually  gets  steeper  and 
more  hilly,  and  the  summits  of  the  large  mountain- 
ridges  to  the  back  become  visible ; one  of  the  highest 
of  which,  the  Table  Mountain,  is  some  3000  to  4000 
feet  high. 
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not  a vestige  of  any  armament.  Nothing  happened 
during  the  night,  and  daylight  found  us  again  under 
weigh,  running  close  in  shore,  which  now  presented 
a very  pretty  and  varying  scenery,  with  many  houses 
on  the  banks.  As  we  advanced,  the  scene  became 
more  animated ; large  groups  collected  and  tried  to 
follow  us,  and  there  were  signs  that  we  were  ap- 
proaching a town  of  some  magnitude.  About  eight 
o’clock  a long  wall  became  visible,  which  ran  down 
nearly  to  the  water’s  edge  from  the  top  of  a very 


TWO-TEEE  HILL,  ISLAND  OF  KANGVVIIA. 


high  hill,  with  a massive  gateway  half  way  up.  The 
wall  appeared  to  be  some  miles  long,  and  ran  up  the 
back  of  a hill,  distinguished  by  a watch-tower,  flanked 
on  each  side  by  a gigantic  tree.*  It  was  clear  that 


* The  gateway  above  mentioned  formed  the  first  point  of  attack 
during  Admiral  Kozc’s  expedition;  it  was  easily  taken,  as  the 
Coreans  ran  away  when  tlie  Fi'cncli  ai)peared.  The  hill,  which 
was  a splendid  landmark  at  the  time,  had  been  called  by  us  the 
“ Two-tree  Hill.”  I heard  afterwards  that  the  French  had  felled 
the  trees  and  destroyed  the  watch-tower ; at  all  events,  I found 
on  a later  visit  only  the  ruins  of  the  tower  standing,  and  the  hill 
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this  wall  was  meant  to  protect  a place  of  importance. 
The  people  on  board  fully  believed  that  we  were 
already  close  to  Saoiil,  but  I myself  did  not  share 
their  hope  to  be  so  near  our  destination,  although 
the  enormous  concourse  of  people  on  shore,  and 
the  great  number  of  boats  which  enlivened  the 
scene,  seemed  to  speak  for  the  probability  of  their 
expectation.  A turning  of  the  river  did  not  bring 
us  in  view  of  the  town  itself,  which  was  hidden 
behind  the  nearest  hill,  but  the  plain  which  lay 
between  it  and  the  shore  was  filled  by  such  a crowd 
as  I had  not  yet  seen  together  in  the  country.  There 
must  have  been  many  thousands  at  the  least, 
all  staring  at  the  strange  appearance  of  the  first 
foreign  steamer  which  had  ever  been  in  these 
parts.  Apart  from  the  great  crowd,  and  forming  a 
large  group  by  themselves,  stood  a number  of  officials 
of  all  grades,  surrounded  by  a respectable  body- 
guard of  flag-bearers,  and  soldiers  dressed  in  their 
blue  uniform,  who  seemed  to  have  hurried  to  this 
spot  to  await  our  arrival. 

As  it  was  not  likely  any  of  the  officers  would 
come  on  board  by  themselves,  and  as  I was  naturally 
anxious  to  know  where  we  were  and  with  whom  we 
had  to  do,  I resolved  to  go  on  shore  at  once.  Cap- 
tain James  consenting  to  accompany  me.  To  appear 
with  all  the  dignity  required  on  so  momentous  an 
occasion,  we  hurriedly  put  our  gunner  into  an  old 

deprived  of  the  ornament  of  the  two  splendid  trees  which  had 
been  there  before. 
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red  hunting-coat  of  the  captain’s,  though  the  man 
himself  did  not  much  relish  the  joke,  and  was  some- 
what scared,  as  he  was  to  be  our  only  escort 
and  sauvegarde.  Armed  with  one  of  our  muskets, 
he  at  last  plucked  up  sufficient  courage  to  follow  us. 
HaK-way  to  the  shore  we  were  met  by  a petty 
official  in  a boat,  who  waved  a paper  in  his  hand, 
but  I took  no  notice  of  his  demonstration,  and  we 
saw  him  proceed  on  board,  while  we  went  on. 
Ordering  our  boatmen  to  steer  straight  for  the  group 
of  officials  who  were  nearest  to  the  shore,  while  the 
enoi’mous  crowd  kept  a respectful  distance,  we  landed 
just  in  face  of  them.  I confess,  though  I could 
not  help  smiling  at  the  dejected  face  of  our  red- 
coated  escort,  who  evidently  was  in  great  trepidation, 
I was  in  no  mood  for  joking  myself,  for  I was 
perfectly  well  aware  of  the  risk  we  ran  in  going  up 
single-handed  and  unarmed  to  meet  such  a crowd,  of 
Avhose  good  or  bad  feelings  we  knew  nothing  as 
yet.  I had  never  before  hesitated  to  walk  for  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  into  the  country,  almost  the  only 
foreigner,  surrounded  by  large  crowds  of  people,  and 
I cannot  say  that  I ever  have  had  any  fear  for  my 
personal  safety ; but  then  the  matter  was  so  far  dif- 
ferent to  the  present  circumstances,  that  we  had 
only  to  do  with  people  naturally  good-tempered,  whom 
we  could  easily  make  friends  with.  Here,  we 
were  going  to  meet  on  their  own  ground  a number 
of  high  officials,  surrounded  by  a great  number  of 
followers  and  soldiers,  who,  however  poorly  armed, 
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were  more  than  enough  to  overpower  us  without 
any  great  difficulty ; nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that 
any  foreigner  daring  to  land  on  Corean  territory 
had  been  threatened  with  immediate  death  by  the 
Government.  On  nearing  the  shore,  we  could  already 
perceive  the  expression  of  utter  astonishment,  nay 
almost  of  terror,  with  which  our  approach  was 
regarded ; in  fact,  the  officials  looked  as  if  they 
did  not  know  how  to  act. 

However,  there  was  no  time  to  reflect  now  ; the 
least  sign  of  fear  or  hesitation  might  have  been 
dangerous,  and  I had  lived  too  long  amongst 
Asiatics  not  to  know  that  nothing  impresses  them  so 
much  as  courage  and  decision.  Walking  up  quickly 
to  the  official,  who,  to  judge  from  his  commanding 
look,  and  by  the  marks  of  distinction  he  wore,  was 
the  highest  in  rank, — he  was  distinguished  from  the 
others  by  a straw-plait  hat  with  a round  top,  to 
which  an  artificially  worked  silver  crane,  three 
inches  high,  was  attached, — and  who  looked  at  me 
as  if  he  was  spell-bound  all  the  time,  I took  his 
hand,  which  he  let  me  take  unresistingly,  and  gave 
it  a hearty  and  friendly  shake.  Then,  putting  my 
hand  on  his  arm,  I made  him  understand  that  I had 
come  to  invite  him  on  board  the  steamer,  and  asked 
him  to  favour  me  at  once  with  an  interview  there. 
Up  to  this  moment  not  a sound  was  heard  from  the 
crowd,  nor  had  a word  been  uttered  by  any  one  in 
the  official  group,  every  one  standing  there  mute 
and  silent,  in  expectation  of  what  was  to  come. 
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But  it  was  as  if  a spell  liad  been  broken,  when  they 
saw  me  greet  the  old  gentleman  in  a manner  nnmis- 
takably  friendly  and  engaging ; their  faces  bright- 
ened up,  and  I saw  that  I had  won  the  day. 
Relaxing  into  a good-tempered  smile,  the  chief  asked 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  have  a preliminary 
conversation  on  the  spot,  but  I politely  declined 
this,  and  having  firmly  refused  a second  appeal  to 
the  same  point,  he  agreed,  after  a short  consultation 
with  some  of  the  other  officers,  to  accept  my  invi- 
tation and  to  come  on  board  without  delay.  Several 
large  barges  were  at  once  got  ready,  and  we  waited 
until  the  embarkation  had  taken  place. 

The  soldiers  of  the  escort  were  armed  as  poorly 
as  those  I had  seen  at  other  places ; they  had  not 
even  matchlocks,  but  only  lances  and  bows,  and  no 
swords.  One  man  alone,  in  the  immediate  neiirh- 
bourhood  of  the  chief  official,  had  a peculiarly-shaped 
kind  of  fire-arm,  and,  to  all  appearance,  he  was  not  a 
little  proud  of  the  formidable-looking  weapon  he 
held  in  his  arms.  The  affair  looked  decidedly 
clumsy  and  unwieldy ; it  consisted  of  three  barrels, 
soldered  together,  and  joined  to  a short  round  butt- 
end,  and  had  the  appearance  of  a very  old-fashioned 
revolver.  The  barrels,  about  one  foot  and  a half 
long,  threw  a good-sized  gingall-ball,  and  as  the 
soldier  held  a burning  match  in  his  hand,  the  weapon 
had  probably  been  loaded.  It  must  have  been  of  a 
very  venerable  age,  and  to  judge  from  the  thick 
rusty  crust  which  covered  it,  it  may  be  presumed 
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that  it  had  only  just  been  taken  for  the  occasion  out 
of  some  old  lumber-room,  where  it  had  taken  a quiet 
rest  for  years.  Luckily  for  the  bearer,  he  had  no 
need  to  fire  it  off,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  would 
have  proved  most  disastrous  to  himself  in  such  a case. 

When  we  returned  to  the  shore,  to  witness  the 
embarkation  of  our  visitors,  the  people,  who  had 
been  kept  back  hitherto,  reassured  by  the  cordiality 
which  was  observed  to  have  sprung  up  between  the 
authorities  and  ourselves,  flocked  round  us  in 
crowds.  We  were,  however,  now  put  sadly  into  the 
shade  by  our  red-coated  escort,  who  attracted 
most  of  the  attention  and  admiration,  much  to  his 
discomfort  and  annoyance.  As  soon  as  the  barges 
had  left  the  shore,  we  hurried  back  on  board,  to 
make  some  preparations  for  the  reception  of  our 
expected  guests,  who  could  move  only  slowly  in 
their  clumsy  boats. 

The  messenger,  whom  we  had  met  on  our  way  to 
the  shore,  had  boarded  the  steamer  during  our 
absence,  and  delivered  the  open  letter  which  he  had 
frantically  waved  in  his  hand  when  we  passed  him. 
When  translated,  it  was  ascertained  to  contain  a 
good  many  questions.  Who  we  were?  What  we 
wanted?  Where  did  we  come  from?  and  some  more 
of  the  like  nature ; and  it  concluded  with  the  com- 
munication that  we  were  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  royal  residence,  that  it  was  no 
“ good  custom  ” ^ we  had  penetrated  thus  far,  which 
‘ So  translated  by  our  Chinese  interpreters. 
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was  an  offence  against  tlie  laws  and  habits  of  the 
country;  the  request  to  turn  back  being  finally 
added,  with  the  consolatory  remark,  that  we  might 
forward  our  demands  from  a “ greater  distance.” 
Mr.  Parker  had  returned  the  letter  to  the  bearer 
without  any  rejily,  who  retired  with  it,  but  soon 
came  back  asking  for  an  immediate  answer ; after 
the  translation  of  the  despatch  by  our  interpreters, 
the  chief  officer  told  the  messenger  that  he  had  no 
instructions  to  reply  to  such  a letter,  upon  which 
the  man  had  made  off  with  a very  long  face. 

The  main-deck  and  our  dining-saloon  had  in  the 
meantime  been  very  prettily  decorated  with  flags ; 
the  crew,  dressed  in  their  best  and  armed  with 
muskets,  cutlasses,  and  lances,  were  dravm  up  in 
two  lines  to  receive  the  officers,  who  at  last  arrived, 
and  were  received  at  the  gangway  very  solemnly. 
Their  bearing  was  already  much  more  free  and  easy, 
than  at  our  first  meeting  on  shore,  and  they  appeared 
to  appreciate  the  honours  with  which  they  had  been 
received.  Our  stately  nine-pounder,  which  had 
been  loaded  during  our  absence,  attracted  consider- 
able attention,  but  most  of  the  natives  gave  it 
rather  a wide  berth,  and  could  not  be  induced  to 
touch  it. 

When  the  three  officers  highest  in  rank  had 
taken  their  seats  in  the  saloon,  I had  more  leisure 
to  regard  them,  and  to  scan  their  features,  which 
were  prepossessing.  The  principal  one,  with  the 
crane  ornament,  who  sat  next  to  me,  was  an  old 
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gentleman  of  some  sixty  to  seventy  years,  with  a 
good-natured  and  open  face,  and  looking  much  like 
a well-to-do  European  gentleman.  Here  he  turned 
out  to  be  quite  a different  personage  to  what  he  had 
first  appeared  on  shore,  sipping  his  wine  with  a 
pleased  smile,  and  nodding  to  me  in  a friendly  way, 
as  if  to  express  his  satisfaction  that  he  had  been 
mistaken  previously  in  his  opinion  with  regard  to 
us.  He  was  dressed  in  very  rich  China  silk  robes 
of  brown  colour,  with  ditto  yellow  jacket,  the 
sleeves  nearly  a yard  wide  at  the  wrist.  A servant 
carried  his  small  Japanese  sword,  and  another  his 
staff  of  office,  tied  round  with  ribbons. 

After  partaking  with  great  relish  of  a few  glasses 
of  wine,  the  business  of  the  day  commenced  with 
the  customary  formalities  of  presentation,  in  which 
we  learned  the  rank,  title,  and  name  of  the  old 
gentleman  at  my  side ; the  first  was  that  of  governor 
of  the  island  of  Kangwha,  a district  of  great 
importance,  the  two  last,  Kim-Tschai-Heuni.  He 
then  begged  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  cause 
of  our  visit.  I informed  him,  that  I had  come  to 
Corea  with  the  desire  to  try  to  enter  into  friendly 
relations,  and  to  open  commercial  intercourse  with 
this  country,  which  had  isolated  itself  so  long  from 
the  entire  world.  I expressed  the  hope,  and  at  the 
same  time  my  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
Corean  Government,  that  the  latter  would  take  into 
consideration  and  accept  a proposal  proffered  in  a 
peaceful  and  amicable  spirit,  a proposal  which  it 
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would  have  to  agree  to  under  any  circumstances  in 
due  course  of  time,  even  though  now  rejected.  And 
that  for  this  purpose  I was  now  on  my  way  to 
Saoul,  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  highest 
authorities  on  this  subject. 

His  reply,  as  will  be  seen  from  what  follows,  was 
very  similar,  with  a little  variation  only,  to  that 
given  by  Ta-Wha  previously  at  Heimi. 

That  he  personally,  and  as  he  understood  and 
believed,  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  were  all 
very  much  desirous  to  see  the  barriers  removed 
which  had  so  long  separated  them  from  other 
nations,  but  that  the  decision  upon  so  momentous 
an  affair  must  rest  with  the  Government  of  the  king 
alone.  He  would  report  without  delay  to  the  latter, 
and  transmit  the  demand  just  placed  before  him. 

On  the  other  hand  he  urgently  begged  us  not 
to  proceed  any  further  in  the  steamer,  or  to  go  to 
Saoul,  from  which  place  we  were  not  far  distant 
now,  and  there  was  the  less  necessity  to  go  to  the 
capital,  as  negotiations  could  be  conducted  with 
equal  facility  where  we  now  were. 

This  request  alone  would  of  course  not  have 
detained  me  for  a moment  from  penetrating  right 
up  to  the  capital  as  originally  intended.  There  were, 
however,  two  important  reasons  which  compelled 
me  to  alter  my  plan.  In  the  first  instance,  we  had 
now  only  enough  coal  on  board  to  carry  us  safely 
back  to  Shanghai,  and  although  only  fifteen  to 
twenty  miles  distant  from  Saoid,  it  was  impossible 
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to  say  liow  mucli  time  we  should  need  to  travel  over 
this  distanee  in  a river  which  required  so  cautious  a 
navigation.  Secondly — and  this  was  still  more 

decisive — we  had  sent  one  of  our  boats  ahead  some 
five  to  ten  miles  to  survey  the  channel  as  soon  as 
we  had  dropped  anchor.  The  boat  had  returned 
during  the  interview,  and  the  report  given  by  the 
surveying  officer  turned  out  to  be  highly  unfavour- 
able.  Below  the  point  where  we  stopped  the  river 
was  found  to  become  more  and  more  shallow, 
navigable  only  in  some  places  at  the  highest  flood, 
and  covered  with  a multitude  of  banks  and  reefs, 
making  the  ascent  very  perilous. 

In  consequence  of  the  result  of  this  investigation 
the  plan  to  proceed  to  Saoiil  with  the  “ Emperor  ” 
was  abandoned,  and  making  a virtue  of  necessity,  I 
declared,  much  to  the  governor’s  pleasure,  that  I 
should  allow  myself  to  be  guided  by  his  advice, 
provided  the  opening  of  the  negotiations  would  not 
be  too  long  delayed.  The  conversation  which 
followed  on  this  issue  was  too  original  not  to  be 
given  here  in  extenso. 

“ Well,”  I said  to  Tschai-Heuni,  “ if  I relinquish 
my  plan  to  go  to  Saoiil  to  please  you,  how  long  will 
it  take  before  the  Government  can  depute  some  one 
down  here  to  treat  with  ? ” 

A long  consultation  took  place  between  the 
officials  upon  this.  I expected  they  would  try 
to  put  me  off  much  longer  than  required,  even 
though  the  distance  to  Saoiil  was  only  a few  hom’S. 
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But  the  Coreans,  apparently  thinking,  that  as  I had 
SO  easily  given  in  on  the  main  point  they  could  have 
it  all  their  own  way,  went  beyond  all  bounds  of 
reason. 

Turning  to  me  with  a most  affable  smile,  after 
consulting  with  his  colleagues,  Tschai-Heuni  replied, 
“ As  you  will  be  so  good  to  wait  for  envoys 
of  the  Government  here,  I must  ask  you  to  wait 
a month,  which  time  they  will  require  to  come 
down.” 

This  was  coming  it  rather  too  strong ; a month 
where  a couple  of  days  were  more  than  amply  suf- 
ficient ! So  I said,  very  quietly,  but  in  a tone  so 
determined  that  it  had  an  immediate  effect,  “ Now 
listen  to  me.  You  ask  mo  to  wait  a month  doing 
nothing,  well  knowing  that  I am  aware  they 
can  be  here  in  a couple  of  days  at  latest.  But  I 
will  give  you  four  days  including  to-day ; if  on  the 
morning  of  the  fourth  day  no  envoy  has  been  sent 
here  from  Saoiil  I shall  at  once  start,  and  proceed 
with  the  steamer  to  that  place.” 

Upon  which  they  put  their  heads  together  again, 
and  the  governor  answered, — 

“We  are  of  opinion  that  perhaps  it  will  not  bo 
necessary  to  stipulate  for  thirty  days.  If  they  are 
hero  within  ten  days,  will  that  suit  you  ? ” 

“ No,  you  have  heard  what  I have  said.  I shall 
wait  no  longer  than  four  days.” 

“ Well  then,  let  it  be  eight  days.” 

“ Not  an  hour  over  four.” 
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“ But  they  cannot  be  here  before  six  days ; surely 
you  will  consent  to  wait  so  long  ! ” 

“ I shall  do  no  such  thing.  I have  fully  made  up 
my  mind  that  four  days  are  more  than  amply  suf- 
ficient for  the  purpose,  and  I do  not  intend  to  wait 
an  hour  over  that  time.  However,  you  can  do  as 
you  please,  but  if  you  do  not  accept  ray  very 
reasonable  proposal  now,  there  is  an  end  to  the 
matter,  and  instead  of  waiting  four  days,  I shall 
order  the  steamer  to  leave  for  Saoul  within  an 
hour  from  this,  and  you  will  be  responsible  for  the 
consequences.” 

This  last  threat  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the 
morning  of  the  fourth  day  was  fixed  without  any 
further  difficulty  as  the  latest  term  for  the  arrival 
of  the  Government  envoys,  Tschai-Heuni  himself 
offering  to  guarantee  their  coming  by  that  time. 
Hor  must  it  be  thought  that  he  or  his  companions 
looked  by  any  means  vexed  or  ashamed  at  this 
result ; they  had  tried  to  tire  us  out  and  had  failed, 
and  there  was  not  a word  more  lost  on  the  subject. 

We  had  just  come  to  this  arrangement  when  an 
event  took  place,  highly  comical  and  quite  unforeseen, 
which  appeared  not  only  to  support  my  last 
sentence,  but  also  caused  an  indescribable  alarm 
amongst  our  visitors.  Our  place  of  anchorage  had 
turned  out  to  be  a bad  one,  and  Captain  James  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  shift  to  a spot  a few  miles 
further  up  the  river,  where  we  could  remain  in 
greater  safety.  The  preparations  had  been  going 
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on  for  moving  while  I was  engaged  with  the  officials, 
and  we  steamed  ahead  of  a sudden.  At  the  first 
turning  of  the  paddles  the  Coreans  turned  pale,  and 
when  a man  belonging  to  their  retinue  rushed  fran- 
tically into  the  saloon  with  the  news  that  the 
steamer  was  going  off  with  all  the  boats  in  tow  and 
every  soul  on  board,  they  were  in  a complete 
panic,  fearing  that  we  were  either  going  on  at  once 
to  Saoiil,  or  what  was  still  worse,  that  we  intended 
to  put  back  to  sea,  taking  them  all  with  us.  It  took 
no  little  pains  and  time  to  convince  them  that  their 
fear  was  utterly  groundless,  but  when  we  had  at 
last  succeeded  in  making  them  understand  the 
reason,  their  alarm  was  speedily  forgotten  in  the 
pleasure  wdiich  they  derived  from  the  unaccustomed 
motion  of  the  steamer.  Considering  that  these 
people  had  never,  until  this  morning,  seen  a steam- 
boat in  all  their  lifetime — perhaps  had  never  before 
heard  of  such  a thing — it  will  be  understood  how 
greatly  they  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  being  on  board 
ono  wdiile  moving,  now  that  all  their  fears  had 
passed  away,  and  the  high  officials  even  forgot  their 
dignified  and  stoic  bearing  for  a while.  Great  was 
the  crowding  to  the  engine-room  to  see  the  workino* 
of  the  engines,  and  loud  and  general  the  surprise 
and  admiration  at  their  quiet  and  regular  move- 
ment. When,  some  half-hour  later,  we  had  at  last 
reached  our  new  anchorage  some  miles  higher  up, 
the  regret  that  the  pleasure  had  not  lasted  longer 
was  as  general  as  the  alarm  previously  experienced 
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had  been  great.  The  last  rather  disagreeable 
incident  of  our  conversation  had  been  forgotten, 
and  old  Tschai-Heuni,  and  his  serious-looking  col- 
leagues, had  become  quite  confidential  and  amiable. 
The  main  business  of  the  day  having  been  settled, 
the  conversation,  on  the  return  to  the  saloon,  con- 
fined itself  to  an  exchange  of  courtesies,  and  we  had 
more  reason  to  believe  in  their  sincerity,  when  the 
governor  and  his  companions  expressed  their  per- 
sonal wishes  for  the  success  of  the  negotiations  to 
be  opened  with  the  Government  envoys  for  the 
opening  of  the  country.  I had  taken  care  not  to 
appear  to  know  anything  of  the  events  which  had 
taken  place  lately,  nor  was  it  likely  that  any  mention 
of  them  would  come  from  the  other  side;  indeed, 
no  allusion  was  made  to  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
and  it  would  have  been  quite  useless  to  try  to  get 
any  information  fi’om  the  ofiicials  present,  none  of 
whom  would  have  ventured  to  express  his  own 
opinion  on  the  subject  for  fear  of  being  at  once 
denounced  to  his  superiors. 

The  rumour  of  our  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
district  authorities  appeared  soon  to  have  got  abroad 
amongst  the  people,  for  our  steamer  was  soon  sur- 
rounded by  a numberless  crowd  of  large  and  small 
boats,  the  inmates  of  which  all  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  come  on  board.  Naturally  desirous  to  impress 
the  natives  as  favorably  as  possible,  the  permission 
was  granted,  and  we  had  soon  a dense  crowd  throng- 
ing all  parts  of  the  vessel.  Among  various  musters, 
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&c.,  I had  brought  several  gross  of  small  looking- 
glasses  with  gilt  frames ; and  the  delight  of  the 
simple  people  knew  no  bounds,  when  I commenced 
to  distribute  a good  many  of  these  amongst  them. 
Glass  and  mirrors  are  things  quite  unknown  in 
Corea,  and  it  was  highly  amusing  to  observe  the 
child-like  pleasure  with  which  everybody  regarded 
his  own  features  in  them.  As  it  was  impossible  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  all  who  were  on  board,  the 
few  fortunate  owners  of  such  a treasure  were 
pressed  on  all  sides  for  the  loan  of  the  same.  Many 
a Corean  belle  may  have  been  made  happy  that 
evening  by  seeing  her  fair  features  reflected,  for  the 
first  time,  in  one  of  these  little  mirrors,  somewhat 
indemnified  and  consoled  for  the  strict  liabits  of 
the  country,  which  forbade  them  to  come  and  have 
a look  for  themselves  at  the  strangers  and  their 
fire-ship. 

Old  Tschai-Heuni  himself  appeared  to  bo  so  well 
pleased,  that  he  prolonged  his  stay  on  board  until 
late  in  the  afternoon,  and  left  several  hours  after 
having  taken  dinner  with  us  in  a state  of  high  good 
liumour.  The  greatest  proof  of  his  good-will  he 
gave  by  the  spontaneous  offer  to  send  us  fowls, 
vegetables,  &c.,  an  offer  Avhich  was  doubly  valuable 
after  our  short  acquaintance,  and  considering  the 
usual  reticence,  and  the  by  no  means  great  liberality, 
of  the  Corean  officials  in  general. 

An  incident  which  happened  towards  evening 
])roved, however  favorably  the  authorities  might  be  in- 
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dined  to  regard  us  personally,  that  they  had  not  quite 
lost  sight  of  their  system  of  espionage,  though  this  was 
carried  on  in  a different  and  less  perceptible  manner 
than  formerly  in  Heimi.  No  sheds  or  guard-houses 
had  been  put  up  here  on  the  hills.  Instead  of  these 
a number  of  small  boats  had  been  stationed  in  a row 
between  the  “Emperor”  and  the  shore,  probably 
for  the  double  purpose  of  controlling  the  stream  of 
visitors  as  well  as  ourselves.  On  account  of  the 
numberless  fleet  of  small  vessels  which  crowded  the 
river  all  day,  these  boats  had  passed  hitherto 
altogether  unnoticed,  and  even  after  our  visitors 
had  all  left  us,  and  these  boats  remained,  no  atten- 
tion had  been  paid  to  them.  Going  on  shore  with 
Mr.  Parker,  we  should  have  still  passed  them  un- 
heeded, though  our  suspicions  were  roused  when  we 
saw  them  anchored  at  regular  intervals  in  a line ; 
when  on  nearing  them,  the  guards  stationed  in  them 
turned  out  and  clamourously  wanted  our  boat  to 
return  to  the  steamer.  Glad  of  the  opportunity  to 
free  us  once  for  all  from  this  surveillance,  the  gig 
went  alongside  the  nearest  boat,  and  jumping  on 
board  before  the  natives  had  recovered  from  this 
sudden  attack,  the  scene  suddenly  changed.  From 
being  noisy  and  impudent  but  a moment  previously, 
the  boatmen  turned  as  quickly  servile  and  humble. 
Falling  down  on  their  knees  they  cringingly  asked 
pardon,  which  was  granted  on  condition  that  they 
made  off  at  once,  and  never  showed  their  faces 
again.*  The  people  in  the  other  boats  had  hardly 
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seen  what  was  passing  when  they  hurriedly  slipped 
their  anchors,  and  disappeared  as  fast  as  they  could, 
being  followed  by  the  natives  in  the  one  we  had 
boarded.  No  further  attempt  was  made  to  station 
any  other  guardships  within  sight  of  the  “ Emperor” 
during  our  stay. 

There  had  been  a good  many  lookers-on  from  shore 
to  this  scene,  and  when  we  landed  I was  met  by  a 
petty  official,  who  endeavoured  to  make  me  forget, 
by  a display  of  extreme  politeness,  w'hat  had  hap- 
pened. Of  course  it  was  only  the  fault  of  the  men 
in  the  boats,  whose  “ over-great  zeal,”  as  he  tried 
to  make  me  believe,  was  alone  to  blame  in  the  whole 
affair.  Satisfied  with  the  result  obtained,  I told 
him  that  any  more  “zeal”  of  the  same  kind  would 
be  very  seriously  resented  in  future,  as  we  were  not 
accustomed  to  have  spies  set  over  our  doings. 

Continuing  our  walk  for  a good  hour  in  the  valley 
along  the  river  shore,  wo  ascended  at  last  one  of  the 
larger  hills,  from  which  a view  over  the  surrounding 
country  could  be  obtained.  To  our  left  extended 
the  fertile  plains  of  Kangwha,  for  miles  covered  with 
innumerable  places  large  and  small,  bordered  in  the 
background  by  high  mountain  ranges,  the  highest 
tops  of  which  were  buried  in  the  clouds.  In  front, 
we  could  follow  the  manifold  windings  and  tiirninofs 
of  the  Kang-kiang,  which  divided  just  at  our  feet  in 
three  branches,  one  of  which  forming  the  small  and 
shallow  river  leading  to  Saofil,  the  other  separating 
Kangwha  from  the  continent  by  a narrow  channel. 
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while  the  main  branch  continued  its  course  to  the 
north.  To  our  right  lay  the  town  of  Kangwha  in  a 
well-cultivated  plain,  in  peace  and  tranquillity ; dis- 
tinguished from  other  places  only  by  the  greater 
number  of  its  buildings.  A little  below  our  resting- 
place  were  the  remnants  of  two  batteries,  long  since 
put  out  of  use,  their  large  square  stone  walls  moss- 
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gi’own  all  over  and  shaded  by  fine  groups  of  trees ; 
the  inner  part  of  the  fortifications  now  seiwing  as 
keeping-place  for  all  kinds  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, with  a small  hut  for  the  keeper  and  his 
family,  who  appeared  to  lead  a very  idylhc  life 
here. 

Huge  masses  of  rocks,  opening  here  and  there 
into  deep  cuts  and  ravines,  run  down  steeply  to  the 
water’s  edge  on  the  opposite  mainland  shore  of  the 
river,  making  the  scenery  very  wild  and  romantic. 
These  rocks  formed  the  out-runners  of  the  gigantic 
mountain-ranges,  visible  far  away,  the  curiously- 
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shaped  tops  of  the  Cockscomb  and  Funnel  Mountains 
standing  out  clear  and  prominent  from  the  others. 
The  solemn  tranquillity  of  the  beautiful  summer 
evening,  the  truly  magic  light  of  the  setting  sun 
painting  the  mountain  summits  in  fiery  red,  while 
the  shades  of  night  descended  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  valleys  and  plains,  all  combined  to  give  us 
a picture  of  the  country  in  all  its  magnificent  beauty, 


which  we  were  loth  to  quit,  when  the  growing  dusk 
compelled  us  at  last  to  think  of  returning  on  board 
our  steamer.  I had  declined  the  company  of  the 
natives  in  our  walk,  and  had  only  chosen  a few  nice 
looking  Corean  boys  to  serve  us  as  guides.  Observ- 
ing, that  I was  looking  out  for  mountain  plants,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  some  new  and  unknown  species,  our 
little  companions  soon  gathered  such  a collection 
together,  that  we  could  not  carry  half  of  it  away 
with  us.  I succeeded  in  bringing  some  of  these 
plants  to  China,  where  they  prospered  well  after- 
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wards ; but  I was  disappointed  in  the  hope  of 
getting  hold  of  any  remarkable  or  unknown  speci- 
men. Of  trees,  pines  and  fir-trees  predominated ; 
the  dwarf-oak  was  frequent  on  the  hill  slopes. 

The  elder  of  the  large  village  near  the  river-side 
awaited  our  return  to  the  shore,  when  starting,  to 
express  his  thanks  for  not  having  entered  any  of  the 
houses  so  as  not  to  frighten  the  people — people  in 
this  case  of  course  meant  “women but  as  I was 
fully  aware  of  the  Corean  custom,  which  forbids 
any  person  to  enter  another’s  house  without  being 
known  to,  or  invited  by,  its  owner,  and  also  of  the 
strict  seclusion  in  which  the  women  are  kept,  any 
attempt  to  break  through  this  custom  on  our  part 
would  have  been  ill-timed  at  the  least,  and  strict 
orders  to  this  effect  had  been  given  not  to  hurt 
the  feelings  of  the  natives  by  any  undue  curiosity. 

The  weather,  which  had  been  very  fine  up  to  this 
time,  completely  changed  the  next  day.  Heavy 
squalls  and  rain  set  in,  which  prevented  our  leaving 
the  vessel,  and  any  communication  with  the  shore. 
Several  large  junks,  crowded  with  visitors  from 
more  distant  parts  of  the  country,  had  aiTived  early 
in  the  morning ; but  they  had  to  wait  patiently 
until  the  bad  weather  had  subsided  before  they  could 
come  on  board.  The  storm  lulled  a little  in  the 
afternoon,  and  Tschai-Heuni,  eager  to  fulfil  the  pro- 
mise he  had  given,  sent  off  a large  boat  filled  with 
all  sorts  of  vegetables,  cucumbers,  fowls,  eggs,  &c., 
which  were  very  welcome,  as  we  had  been  without 
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iinfortuiicitG  a.ninin.1  hfid  lately  led  a very  uneoin- 
fortable  life  on  board,  and  I was  sure  to  please  the 
governor  by  the  gift,  as  sheep  are  altogether  un- 
known in  the  country. 

During  the  delivery  of  these  articles  the  Corean 


any  for  a long  time.  A quantity  of  wines,  cherry- 
brandy,  sugar,  and  some  other  articles  thought 
acceptable  to  the  governor  were  sent  in  return,  to 
which  was  added,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the 
Coreans,  the  only  sheep  we  had  still  on  board.  The 
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boatmen,  and  some  of  tlieir  friends  whom  they  had 
brought  along,  were  allowed  to  come  on  board  for  a 
look  round,  and  as  all  our  native  Ausitors  had 
generally  been  permitted  to  do  so  without  restric- 
tion, no  attention  was  paid  to  them  on  this  occasion. 
Suddenly  however  everybody  was  roused  by  the 
outbreak  of  an  awful  hubbub  amongst  the  nativms 
on  the  hurricane-deck — who  had  laid  hold  of  one  of 
their  countrymen,  a boatman,  beating  him  as  hard 
as  they  could.  It  appeared  that  this  man,  passing 
by  the  open  windows  of  the  captain’s  deck  cabin, 
had  taken,  as  he  thought  unobserved,  a silver  tea- 
spoon from  the  window-sill,  and  had  just  about  been 
hiding  the  same  in  his  sleeve,  when  he  was  found 
out  in  the  act  by  his  own  countrymen.  The  in- 
dignation caused  amongst  them  by  this  attempted 
abstraction  was  so  great,  that  we  had  pains  to  save 
the  man  from  being  lynched  on  the  spot ; and  quiet 
was  only  restored  after  he  had  been  transported 
into  the  boat,  and  put  under  the  guard  of  some  of 
the  crew.  Though  I interceded  for  the  culprit, 
there  was  little  chance  of  his  escaping  summary 
punishment  on  shore ; for  theft  is  considered  one  of 
the  blackest  crimes  in  Corea,  and  punished  with 
extreme  severity.  To  the  honour  of  the  Coreans  I 
may  state,  that  this  was  the  only  case  of  thieving 
committed  by  any  of  them,  before  or  after,  among 
the  thousands  of  native  visitors  whom  we  let  have 
the  free  run  over  our  ships  during  my  voyages  to 
the  country. 
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All  the  following  night  and  the  next  morning  the 
storm  raged  afresh,  until  it  at  last  went  down 
towards  noon,  the  weather  then  turning  again  fair. 
All  those  people,  who  had  been  detained  weather- 
bound on  board  the  junks  at  anchor  near  us,  were 
now  able  to  gratify  their  curiosity  by  a visit  to  the 
“ Emperor,”  and  they,  with  many  other  persons  from 
the  shore,  crowded  the  steamer  all  day.  From 
Saoiil,  and  even  from  Sunto — the  great  commercial 
city  of  the  country — people  had  come  upon  receipt 
of  the  news  of  the  strange  appearance  of  a steam- 
ship. Most  of  them  belonged  to  the  better  and  middle 
classes,  with  fine  expressive  features,  and  were  of 
a strong  and  powerful  make,  and  all  seemed  highly 
pleased  and  satisfied  at  what  they  saw.  One  of  our 
visitors,  a merchant  of  Sunto,  a tall,  handsome  man 
with  a splendid  beard,  had  brought  his  son  with 
him,  a pretty  little  boy  eight  years  old,  with  auburn 
hair  and  Ijlue  eyes ; and  I soon  won  the  good  graces  of 
the  little  chap  by  presenting  him  with  sundry  knick- 
knacks.  The  father,  a man  of  very  intellectual  appear- 
ance, who  felt  much  gratified  at  the  favour  his  little  boy 
had  won,  opened  his  heart  very  franklyon  the  subject  of 
our  visit.  He  warmly  thanked  me  for  the  kindness  he 
and  all  his  countrymen  had  experienced  at  our  hands 
during  their  visits  to  the  steamer,  which  he  said 
they  had  the  more  cause  to  be  pleased  with,  as  all 
sorts  of  untruths  aud  ill-meaning  rumours  had  lately 
been  spread  purposely  in  the  country  about 
foreigners,  so  that  the  people  might  not  become 
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desirous  of  any  intercourse  with  the  same.  He 
stated  that  the  general  feeling  in  the  country,  not- 
withstanding all  that  was  said  and  done  to  the 
contrary,  was  greatly  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of 
the  seclusion  hitherto  maintained,  and  of  a free  and 
unrestricted  intercourse  with  other  nations.  The 
appearance  of  the  steamer  had  much  raised  the 
hopes  of  the  party  favorably  inclined  to  foreigners, 
for  the  speedy  solution  of  this  question,  which  had 
occupied  for  a long  time  past  the  minds  of  all  those 
who  wished  their  country  well. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  man,  who,  more- 
over, regarded  the  matter  from  a commercial  point 
of  view,  fully  expressed  the  opinion  of  his  own  class 
and  of  a great  majority  of  the  population. 

The  Coreans  are  excessively  fond  of  music,  and 
they  were  highly  pleased  when  one  of  our  engineers, 
who  played  very  well  on  the  violin,  performed  some 
pieces  to  them  on  this  instrument.  The  audience 
gave  the  liveliest  signs  of  joy  and  satisfaction  at  his 
playing,  and  the  greatest  difficulty  was  to  make  the 
listeners  understand  that  the  best  player  even  may 
become  tired  out  at  last. 

A messenger  arrived  in  the  evening  with  the 
following  curious  letter  from  the  governor  of  Kang- 
wha  to  my  address  ; — “ The  conversation  which  we 
have  had  together  some  days  ago  has  given  me 
much  and  true  comfort,  and  hearing,  that  you  and 
your  people  are  well,  I am  very  happy  and  thank 
you  therefore.  As  regards  myself,  I have  been 
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afflicted  ’witli  a disease  of  tlie  eyes  in  the  meantime, 
which  has  confined  me  to  my  conch  and  prevented 
my  going  about.  All  your  orders  have  been 
promptly  carried  out.  I had  hoped  to  be  able  to 
see  you  to-day,  but  as  the  pain  in  my  eyes  has  not 
diminished  and  remains  unchanged,  I have  not 
been  able  to  do  as  I desired.  Have  patience  and 
wait  in  tranquillity  for  what  is  to  come — as  soon  as 
I find  myself  better  I shall  come  to  converse  with 
you. 

“ Peing-in,  the  17th  of  the  7th  month. 

“ Kim-Tschai-IIeuni  sends  you  his  thanks.” 

The  evening  closed  with  another  long  walk  as 
delightful  as  the  first.  The  temperature  had  all 
along  been  very  moderate,  consideriTig  the  time  of 
the  year  (August) ; we  had  never  had  above  78° 
during  the  day,  and  70°  during  evening  and  night. 
This  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  other  parts  of  the 
Asiatic  Continent  were  visited  by  a fearful  and 
extraordinary  heat  at  the  same  time,  which  had 
risen,  in  the  north  of  China  for  instance,  for  several 
weeks  from  95°  to  102°  in  the  shade. 

Our  preparations  for  a longer  excursion  into  the 
country  had  just  been  completed  next  morning,  as 
the  government  commissaries  were  not  to  arrive 
before  the  following  day,  according  to  the  arrange- 
ment come  to,  when,  about  ten  in  the  forenoon, 
an  extraordinary  commotion  was  observable  on 
shore.  A great  number  of  flag-bearers  were  drawn 
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up  there,  surrounded  by  crowds  of  natives,  w'ho 
appeared  to  be  looking  out  for  some  uncommon 
spectacle.  Towards  noon  a long  line,  coming  from 
the  direction  of  Kangt\dia,  moved  to  the  shore ; the 
officials  left  their  sedan  chairs  and  embarked  wdth 
their  suites  in  several  boats  kept  in  readiness  there. 
Introduced  by  Kim-Tschai-Heuui,  the  governor  of 
Kangwha,  two  commissaries,  with  their  secretaries, 
soon  made  their  appearance  on  board.  One  of  them, 
a tall,  handsome  man,  who  spoke  Chinese  fluently 
(having  been  attached  some  time  ago  to  an  embassy 
to  Pekin,  as  he  afterwards  told  us),  whose  card  had 
introduced  him  as  “ Ni-Eung-ini,  aged  thirty-seven 
years,  envoy  of  the  Government,”  at  once  came  up 
to  me  in  a very  frank  and  engaging  manner,  a proof 
that  Tschai-Heuni’s  report  upon  us  had  not  been  an 
unfavorable  one.  He  was  the  most  gentlemanly 
Corean  I had  yet  met,  and  had  very  prepossessing 
and  good-natured  looks.  His  companion  was  inferior 
in  rank,  and  took  hardly  any  part  in  the  proceedings. 

After  the  inevitable  formalities  had  been  concluded, 
Ni-Eung-ini  proceeded  at  once  to  the  business  of  the 
day.  He  stated  that  he  had  been  deputed  by  the 
Government  of  Saoul,  to  hear  our  wishes  and  to 
report  upon  the  object  of  our  visit  as  fully  as 
possible,  to  which  I replied, — 

“ We  have  come  here,  in  a friendly  and  amicable 
spu’it,  to  endeavour  to  open  an  intercourse,  for  com- 
mercial and  other  purposes,  between  your  country 
and  other  nations.  I am  confident  that  such  an 
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intercourse  once  entered  upon,  will  prove  liiglily  bene- 
ficial to  the  interests  of  Corea,  and  I am  sure  that 
your  Government  must  share  in  this  view,  the  more 
so,  as  it  will  be  fully  aware,  that  the  great  majority 
of  its  own  people — and  I have  received  mani- 
fold proofs  and  assurances  to  this  effect — strongly 
desire  the  abohtion  of  the  old  system  of  seclusion  from 
the  outer  world,  and  wants  the  opening  of  the  country. 
I sincerely  trust  that  the  friendly  spirit  in  which  we 
are  prepared  to  meet  you,  will  be  reciprocated  on 
the  part  of  the  Corean  Government,  and  that  the 
negotiations  now  about  to  be  entered  upon,  will  be 
conducted  to  a satisfactory  conclusion.  I am  not 
deputed  by  any  foreign  Government,  and  represent 
no  one  but  myself  privately ; but  I have  for  a long 
time  past  taken  a deep  interest  in  all  that  concerns 
your  people  and  your  country,  and  I know,  that  my 
feelings  and  wishes  are  shared  by  all  foreigners 
abroad.  I also  feel  confident,  that  if  my  endeavours 
to  induce  the  Corean  Government  to  consent  to 
throw  open  this  country  are  crowned  with  success, 
foreijjn  Governments  will  lose  no  time  in  confirming 
them  by  special  treaties,  and  will  be  glad  to  convince 
you  that  they  fully  share  the  friendly  and  kind 
feelings  towards  this  country  to  which  I have 
given  expression. 

“ The  request,  which  is  now  submitted  through 
me  to  you,  is  neither  unreasonable  nor  unjust ; no 
country  is  at  present  justified  in  keeping  itself 
isolated  and  shut  up  from  the  whole  civilized  world ; 
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nor  has  it  the  power  to  keep  in  this  state  for  any 
length  of  time.  I do  not  presume  to  offer  any 
advice  or  counsel  to  your  Government,  hut  I am 
bound  to  say,  that  if  the  friendly  advances  now 
made  are  rejected,  they  will  be  renewed,  sooner  or 
later,  in  a different  shape,  and  in  the  form  of 
demands,  which  the  Government  will  then  be  com- 
pelled to  agree  to  and  to  accept,  without  having  the 
chance  or  the  power  to  refuse  them.” 

Ni-Eung-ini  listened  attentively  to  this  long 
address,  nodding  his  head  as  if  approvingly,  from 
time  to  time.  When  I had  done,  he  said, — 

“ I am  fully  sensible  of  the  justice  of  your 
remarks,  and  I may  state,  that  my  Government  is 
also  conscious  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and 
will  give  it  the  most  serious  consideration ; nor  is  it 
at  all  disinclined  to  agree  to  such  gjroposals  as  are 
submitted  by  you.  But  it  shirks  the  responsibility 
to  decide  alone  a question  of  so  much  moment,  and 
for  this  reason  the  Government  is  desirous  of 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Emperor  of  China, 
previous  to  taking  any  decisive  steps  in  this  matter. 
I have  not,  however,  come  down  to  day  to  bring  you 
a final  answer,  but  only  to  have  a preliminary 
conversation  with  you ; my  instructions  are  to 
return  to  Saoiil  at  once,  after  having  talked  to  you, 
to  report  upon  the  subject,  and  I shall  return  within 
two  days  A\-ith  an  envoy  of  a higher  rank,  who  will 
inform  you  of  the  decision  of  the  Government.” 
After  this  speech  it  was  easy  enough  to  see  what 
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the  Government  was  driving  at.  There  existed  no 
plausible  ground  upon  which  the  proposal  could  be 
point-blank  refused,  nor  did  the  Saoiil  authorities 
want  to  do  this.  That  it  was  highly  inconvenient 
to  the  party  in  power,  and  in  the  existent  state  of 
affairs,  to  consent  to  such  a change,  one  could  well 
understand ; the  murder  of  the  missionaries  was  an 
event  of  too  recent  a date,  and  the  favorites  and 
counsellors  of  the  regent,  who  had  compromised 
themselves  by  this  act,  were  afraid  of  being  called 
to  account,  as  soon  as  foreigners,  eii  masse,  com- 
menced settling  in  the  country.  So  that  the  onus 
of  a refusal  did  not  rest  with  them,  it  must  be 
shifted  on  the  shoulders  of  some  one  else,  if  only  to 
gain  time,  and  those  of  the  Chinese  Emperor  were 
sufficiently  strong  and  large  to  carry  it  without 
being  much  hurt.  “ Barkis  was  willing,”  but  what 
could  poor  Barkis  do  if  that  naughty  boy  in  Pekin, 
who  fortunately  was  out  of  the  way,  insisted  upon 
saying  “ No,”  afterwards  ? That  the  poor  over-bur- 
dened child-emperor  in  Pekin  had  as  much  to  do 
with,  or  to  say  in  the  matter,  as  the  Khan  of  Tartary, 
or  any  other  potentate,  I was  not  supposed  to  know. 

In  reply  to  the  envoy  I said, — 

“ After  what  you  have  just  told  me,  I think  it  ad- 
visable to  wait  for  your  return  from  Saoiil  with  your 
superior,  before  we  enter  more  fully  into  this  matter. 
I may  however  tell  you  at  once,  that  I am  as  well 
aware  as  you  are  yourself,  that  the  Emperor  of 
China  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this  at  all,  and 
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will  certainly  not  trouble  himself  about  it.  If  such 
an  assurance  be  at  all  needed,  or  if  you  consider  its 
mention  will  be  satisfactory  to  your  Government,  I 
may  add,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  fear,  in  the  event 
of  the  cotintry  being  opened  to  foreigners,  their  med- 
dling in  the  political  or  other  affairs  of  Corea,  or 
their  beinof  the  cause  of  any  inconvenience  on  this 
head.” 

Ni-Bung-ini  replied,  that  he  would  faithfully  report 
all  that  had  passed  between  us,  and  make  special 
mention  of  the  amicable  sentiments  expressed  to 
him.  This  was  all  he  had  personally  the  power  to 
do,  as  to  the  rest,  of  course  he  could  not  now 
undertake  to  state  what  final  decision  might  be 
come  to. 

The  points  last  alluded  to  by  me,  there  could  be 
no  doubt,  were  essentially  those  upon  which  every- 
thing hinged.  However  little  it  might  avail  to 
reassure  the  Government  upon  them,  if  bent  to  make 
use  of  subterfuges,  it  could  do  no  harm  to  try, 
though  my  hope  of  an  ultimate  success  at  present 
was  much  reduced,  after  what  had  passed  from  the 
envoy. 

The  bearing  of  Ni-Eung-ini  was  highly  courteous 
and  polite,  evidently  in  pursuance  to  instructions  he 
had  received,  and  he  discharged  himself  of  his  not 
over  pleasant  mission  with  great  ability  and  tact. 
He  was  in  a great  hurry  to  return  to  Saoul,  and  the 
whole  conference  had  barely  lasted  more  than  an 
hour.  Previous  to  starting  I presented  him  and  old 
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Tscbai-Heuni  witb  several  trifles  such  as  Mercian’s 
pencils  and  other  like  things,  which  they  had  greatly 
admired,  the  gifts  giving  them  great  pleasure.  Ni- 
Eung-ini  promised  to  bring  me  in  return,  from  Saoul, 
several  of  the  fine  Corean  hats  and  other  articles  of 
country  manufacture,  and  he  left  us  apparently  well 
pleased  with  everything  he  had  seen.  The  governor 
of  Kangwha  had  taken  no  active  part  in  the  discussion. 

Immediately  after  the  departure  of  the  commis- 
saries I started  on  the  excursion  planned  for  the 
day.  With  a few  men  as  escort,  I traversed  the 
country  for  many  miles  without  molestation  or  hin- 
drance. Kanawha  forms  one  of  the  largest  districts 
of  the  proAunce  of  Kiengki,  and  of  the  most  fertile  of 
all  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  It  contains  but  one 
large  town  of  note,  the  district  capital  of  the  same 
name,  with  some  15,000  to  20,000  inhabitants,  and  a 
laro^e  number  of  considerable  hamlets  and  villages. 
Tlie  town  of  Kangwha,  which  is  very  prettily 
situated,  offers  nothing  remarkable  in  point  of 
sights ; it  has  few  and  poor  shops,  and  certainly 
none  worth  seeing,  as  they  contain  noticing  to  tempt 
the  eye  of  any  one  accustomed  to  the  fine  shops  in 
Chinese  towns. 

The  roads,  in  the  country  as  well  as  over  the 
mountains,  are  broad  and  well  kept,  and  render 
travelling  very  easy. 

Returning  somewhat  tired  towards  evening  I 
found  an  unexpected  surprise  in  store  for  us  at  one 
of  the  large  hamlets  which  we  had  to  pass.  The 
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principal  official  of  the  place,  probably  acting  upon 
instructions  from  a higher  quarter,  as  he  hardly 
would  have  ventured  to  do  so  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility, gave  me  a pressing  invitation  to  his  house, 
where  a repast  of  fowls  and  various  Corean  dainties 
had  been  prepared.  Coreans  are  not  over  much 
given  to  hospitality  in  general,  and  the  honour  and 
favour  intended  to  be  shown  on  this  occasion  were 
consequently  the  more  to  be  valued,  though  I would 
heartily  have  dispensed  with  them,  on  account  of 
the  various  unknown  luxuries  wliich  we  were  made 
to  swallow,  and  which  could  not  well  be  refused 
without  giving  offence  to  our  host.  Several  of  the 
dignitaries  of  the  neighbourhood  had  been  asked  to 
this  festive  repast,  who  appeared  to  enjoy  it  amaz- 
ingly, drinking  immense  quantities  of  the  most 
nasty  saki  I ever  tasted,  a stuff  more  horrible  yet 
than  Chinese  saki.  Nor  was  it  long  before  the 
effects  of  this  very  strong  drink  became  apparent 
upon  the  company  assembled,  which  was  soon  in  the 
highest  spirits.  Of  course  there  was  a great  exhi- 
bition of  friendly  feeling,  and  a general  demonstration 
of  good  wishes  on  our  behalf.  It  was  close  upon 
midnight  before  we  were  allowed  to  depart,  not 
however  without  all  the  company  insisting  upon 
seeing  us  safely  to  the  shore,  where  we  took  very 
warm  leave  from  each  other.  Our  host  had  pre- 
viously presented  me  with  a long  staff  of  very 
peculiar  and  hard  wood,  which  has  served  me  as  a 
walking-stick  ever  since. 
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The  day  following  passed  without  any  occurrence 
worth  noting,  save  that  we  had  again  many  visitors 
on  board. 

At  noon  next  day  the  cortege  of  flag-bearers,  &c., 
announced  the  arrival  of  the  envoys  expected  from 
Saoul,  who  soon  after  embarked,  accompanied  by 
the  governor  of  Kangwha.  This  time  Ni-Eung-ini 
appeared  as  second,  the  chief  commissary  intro- 
ducing himself  by  a card  upon  his  arrival  on  board,  in 
the  following  terms  : — “ Pang-Ou-Seu,  Envoy  of  the 
Government,  with  order  to  receive  the  foreigners 
well,  aged  seventy-eight  years.”  Conducted  by  the 
two  other  officials,  who  treated  him  with  great 
respect,  this  very  old,  but  still  active  and  lively 
gentleman,  was  received  with  all  honours  due  to  his 
rank,  and  soon  seemed  to  feel  quite  at  home.  He 
spoke  Chinese  very  fluently,  and  better  than  Ni- 
Eung-ini.  Before  the  proceedings  commenced  the 
latter  delivered  to  me  the  presents  which  he  had 
promised  to  bring  from  Saoul,  which  consisted  of 
three  articles  of  Corean  manufacture,  a number  of 
fine  straw  hats,  of  white  and  rose-colour  paper  fans, 
strong,  but  rather  clumsily  made,  and  of  several 
dozens  of  small  wooden  combs  ! The  production  of 
the  latter  caused  a general  outbreak  of  merriment, 
but  as  they  had  been  selected  by  the  donor  as  a 
speciality  of  Corean  workmanship,  they  were 
accepted  with  due  thanks. 

After  the  completion  of  the  unavoidable  for- 
malities, Pang-Ou-Seu  began  as  follow's : “ I have 
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been  instructed  to  bid  you  welcome  in  the  name  of 
the  Corean  Government,  and  to  hail  the  arrival  of 
your  vessel  in  these  parts  as  a symptom  of  a begin- 
ning intercourse  which,  in  course  of  time,  may 
spring  up  between  this  country  and  foreign  nations. 
Upon  receipt  of  the  report  rendered  by  Xi-Eung- 
ini  the  council  of  state  has  been  called  together 
to  take  your  wishes  and  proposals  into  serious 
consideration;  nor  is  the  Government  at  all  disin- 
clined to  entertain  the  same.  But  the  king  (i.  e.,  the 
regent),  my  master,  does  not  wish  to  decide  an  affair 
of  so  much  moment  by  himself,  and  without  the 
advice  and  approval  of  the  Emperor  of  China. 
Cannot  you  proceed  to  Pekin,  and  there  procure 
yourself  a letter  from  the  Emperor,  authorizing  the 
king  to  throw  this  country  open  ? "With  such  a 
letter  in  hand  your  wishes  will  be  listened  to  readily, 
and  all  difficulties  can  be  removed  in  this  manner.” 
Pang-Ou-Seu  had  delivered  his  address  very 
solemnly  and  impressively,  and  at  the  conclusion 
looked  up  rather  eagerly  to  observe  how  it  had 
been  received.  I was  not  surprised,  after  the 
allusions  made  previously  by  Ni-Eung-ini,  that  the 
Government  would  try  to  evade  the  question  in  the 
manner  it  had  done  now,  and  would  anxiously  avail 
itself  of  any  pretence  to  postpone  the  period  for 
granting  the  demand  for  free  intercourse  with  the 
couiitry.  But  I was  naturally  vexed  that  so  shallow 
a subterfuge  had  been  chosen,  which  supposed  an 
utter  ignorance  on  our  part  of  the  actual  state  of  the 
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relations  existing  between  China  and  Corea,  and  my 
reply  was  accordingly  couched  in  terms  which  made 
the  envoys  understand  that  the  stratagem  was 
seen  through. 

“I  deeply  regret,”  I said,  “to  hear  that  the 
Government  chooses  to  make  use  of  so  shallow  a 
pretence  for  declining  the  friendly  proposals  ad- 
dressed to  the  same.  As  to  my  going  to  Pekin  to 
ask  for  a letter  authorizing  the  opening  of  Corea, 
you  know  that  such  a demand  is  as  preposterous  as 
childish,  for  you  are  yourselves  perfectly  well  aware 
that  such  an  application  will  lead  to  nothing,  even  if 
directed  to  the  Chinese  Government  through  the 
proper  quarter.  If  the  Corean  Government  thinks 
that  foreigners  abroad  are  so  ignorant  of  the  actual 
state  of  affairs  between  China  and  Corea,  you  may 
disabuse  the  authorities  at  Saoiil  on  this  point,  and, 
although  it  seems  now  apparently  to  suit  its  purpose, 
to  appeal  to  a dependence  from  China  which  has 
long  since  ceased  to  exist,  as  a reason  for  refusing 
this  application,  you  may  understand  that  I can 
only  regard  this  in  the  light  of  a badly  chosen  sub- 
terfuge. It  would  have  been  better  and  far  more 
gracious,  to  reply  by  a frank  and  straightforward 
refusal  at  once.  I should  then  have  known  at  all 
events,  with  whom  I had  to  deal,  and  there  would 
have  been  no  reason  to  question  tlie  sincerity  and 
truthfulness  of  your  Government.  It  has  been  my 
object,  during  the  visits  I have  paid  to  your  country, 
to  prove  by  a friendly  and  open  manner  to  the 
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authorities  and  to  the  inhabitants,  that  the  inter- 
course with  foreigners  could  offer  only  advantages, 
and  certainly  not  be  fraught  with  danger  to  either  of 
them.  I am  glad  to  have  learned,  wherever  we 
have  come  in  contact  with  the  people,  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  latter  at  least,  have  expressed  the 
wish  to  see  the  system  of  seclusion  cease  and 
abolished,  and  I have  the  satisfaction  to  know  that 
this  general  desire  has  been  greatly  increased  and 
promoted  by  the  favorable  impression  we  have 
left  behind  everywhere.  It  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted  that  the  Government  acts  thus  against  the 
express  and  well-known  wishes  of  the  people,  as  an 
opportunity  like  the  present  is  not  likely  to  offer  a 
second  time,  for  the  time  will  arrive  when  it  will 
have  to  grant  what  is  now  asked  in  a friendly  way, 
either  with  a good  or  bad  grace.  And  I cannot  help 
considering  that  your  Government  does  not  act  poli- 
tically wise  in  the  way  it  does.  If  I could  have 
returned  with  the  news  that  it  agreed  to  throw  this 
country  open  to  foreigners  and  to  the  trade  of  the 
world,  everybody  would  have  rejoiced  at  the  liberal 
spirit  of  the  Corean  authorities,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility the  evil  consequences  would  have  been  avoided 
which  the  unwarrantable  murder  of  the  missionaries 
will  now  inevitably  bring  down  upon  them.  Out 
of  regard  to  the  Government,  and  in  proof  of  my 
good-will,  I have  hitherto  abstained  from  alluding  to 
this  subject,  and  I do  so  now  merely  to  show  you 
that  we  are  not  quite  so  ignorant  abroad  of  what 
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takes  place  here  as  you  may  believe.  Your  evasive 
answer  I can  only  take  for  what  it  is,  as  a final  and 
net  refusal  of  my  request,  and  as,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, I do  not  feel  justified  in  uselessly 
remaining  here  any  longer  with  the  steamer,  we 
shall  prepare  to  return  at  once.  The  Government 
will  have  to  thank  itself  if  the  request,  now 
amicably  made,  is  repeated  in  a more  categoric  and 
less  acceptable  way  another  time. 

The  envoys  listened  to  my  reply  with  great  atten- 
tion, and  without  moving  a muscle  of  their  faces, 
while  their  secretaries  wrote  it  down  word  for  word. 
When  I came  to  speak  of  the  affair  of  the  mission- 
aries, they  started  and  looked  at  each  other,  as  if  to 
express  their  surprise  that  it  was  known  abroad. 
They  both  rose  when  I had  concluded,  and,  coming 
up  to  me,  they  tried  to  appease  the  vexation  and 
anger  which  they  saw  me  exhibit.  They  seemed  much 
to  regret  that  the  answer,  which  they  had  been  in- 
structed to  deliver,  was  taken  so  much  to  heart ; and 
expressed  their  hope  that  everything  might  yet 
come  right  in  time.  They  begged  me  not  to  lose 
patience,  and  not  to  bear  them  any  personal  ill-will 
for  the  part  they  had  to  take  in  the  affair. 

1 have  no  cause  to  bo  angry  with  you,  I told 
them,  for  I know  that  you  have  only  carried  out  the 
instructions  given  to  you.  But  I am  naturally 
angry  with  your  Government,  which  will  not  listen 
to  the  voice  of  reason  and  peace ; the  time  will  come 
sooner  or  later,  when  it  will  have  to  listen  to  the 
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sound  of  cannon  instead.  Neither  in  size  nor  in 
poAver  can  your  country  compare  to  China  or 
Japan,  and  both  these  countries  have  been  compelled 
to  admit  foreigners ; hoAv  much  less  will  you  be  able 
to  resist  our  demand  for  opening  Corea,  when  the 
western  powers  are  determined  to  enforce  the  same  ? 
The  times  have  long  since  gone  by,  in  Avhich  any 
country  had  the  right  or  power  to  close  its  gates  to  the 
whole  world,  and  you  will  make  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  The  appearance  of  this  small  steamer,  w'hich 
has  succeeded  to  penetrate  nearly  up  to  the  walls  of 
your  capital,  is  a proof  of  what  I say ; and  if  we 
have  been  able  to  carry  out  what  you  have  always 
believed  to  be  next  to  impossible,  how  much  easier 
Avill  this  be  for  the  well  armed  men-of-war  of  the 
great  European  powers,  when  they  are  sent  here  to 
finish  the  work  now  commenced  ! I lament  that  our 
negotiations  haA^e  not  been  brought  to  a more  satis- 
factory conclusion,  but  as  your  Government  has 
decided  upon  the  com’se  to  take,  and  I am  conAunced 
that  no  reasoning  and  no  words  will  induce  it  to 
alter  its  views  at  present,  it  Avill  be  utterly  useless  to 
waste  any  more  time,  and  I consider  the  negotiations 
brought  to  an  end, 

Pang-Ou-Seu  and  Ni-Eung-ini  expressed  their 
great  regret,  that  the  mission  upon  which  they  were 
eiuplo}^ed  had  not  ended  differently,  but  they  ad- 
mitted that  they  thought  it  unlikely  the  ruling 
. poAvers  in  the  capital  would  take  another  decision 
now,  as  the  influence  to  which  the  resolutions  of  the 
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Tai-ouen-Koon  were  subject,  was  not  a favorable 
one  to  our  proposal.  Tlioiigli  they  took  good  care 
not  to  throw  any  direct  blame  upon  the  present 
administration,  their  tone,  and  their  undisguised, 
dejected  and  cast-down  demeanour,  showed  as  much 
as  any  words  could  do,  that  they  both  disapproved 
of  and  felt  dissatisfied  with  the  present  state  of 
affairs. 

As  it  was  to  no  purpose  to  continue  our  con- 
ference any  longer,  the  envoys  at  last  took  their 
leave,  again  requesting  us  not  to  bear  them  any  per- 
sonal malice  on  account  of  the  unfavorable  result  of 
their  mission. 

No  time  was  now  lost  in  making  the  necessary 
preparations  for  our  departure,  which  was  to  take 
place  tlie  next  morning.  The  rising  sun  showed 
us  for  the  last  time  the  scenery  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kang-kiang  clad  in  rosy  tints  and  in  all  its 
romantic  beauty ; a last  salute  from  our  big  gun, 
which  resounded  through  the  unbroken  stillness  of 
the  morning  air,  and  the  head  of  our  brave  little 
steamer  wms  turned  homeward-bound.  Passing 
with  the  high  tide  over  all  the  dangers  and  reefs  of 
the  river,  we  arrived  in  the  evening,  without  stoppage^ 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Kang-kiang,  and  took  our  direct 
course  for  the  less  beautiful,  but  more  hospitable 
shores  of  China,  which  wo  reached  safely  after  a few 
days  passage. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THIRD  VOYAGE. 

Origin  and  causes  of  tins  voyage — Hostile  bearing  of  the  Corean 
Government  after  the  French  expedition — Ascendancy  of  the 
liegent’s  party — Severe  measures  taken  against  his  own  people 
— Levy  of  town  garrisons — Hurder  of  native  Christians — 
Helpless  position  of  the  people — Secret  news  obtained  via 
Leautong — Jly  relations  with  Messrs.  Hidel  and  Feron — 
Character  of  the  latter — Coreans  in  China — First  hint  of  their 
plan — Further  communications  on  this  subject,  and  proposal 
to  join  in  its  execution — Its  nature — Monsieur  Feron’s  appeal 
— I agree  to  accept  his  proposal — The  steamer  “ China” — Our 
escort — The  steam  launch  “ Greta” — Departure  from  Shanghai 
— Arrival  at  Prince  Jerome  Gulf — Our  start — Description  of 
the  passage  up — Delays  during  the  same — Our  landing — The 
march  into  the  country — The  road — We  are  stopped  on  pass- 
ing a town — Flight  of  the  Corean  soldiers — Their  leader — 
Beautiful  scenery  of  the  country — Arrival  at  our  destination — 
Description  of  the  place — Difficulties  in  gaining  access  to  the 
same — Our  search  abandoned  and  return  decided  upon — March 
back  to  the  “Greta”- — Ke-emharkation — The  “ China”  reached 
just  in  time — Resolve  to  go  to  Kangwha  through  the  Eugenie 
Archipelago — Visit  of  officials  from  Isle  Tricault — My  letter 
to  the  Regent — Visits  on  shore — Return  of  the  Corean  offi- 
cials on  board— Reply  from  the  Regent — Its  nature — Bad 
opinion  expressed  by  the  Coi’eans  of  the  Regent’s  character — 
They  ask  for  a free  pass  and  invite  us  on  shore — Our  visit  to 
Tong  Keum  Tei  Island — The  walled  town — The  walls  guarded 
by  soldiery — Our  reception — Walk  on  the  Island — The, stolen 
calf — W^e  return  to  the  city  walls  to  offer  compensation — Are 
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fired  upon  while  talking  to  the  people — The  Maiiilaman  kdled 
— The  wounded  sailor — Return  to  the  steamer — Am  asked  by 
the  Manilamen  to  allow  them  to  avenge  their  fallen  comrade, 
and  to  give  leave  to  burn  the  citj^ — Permission  refused^ — Final 
departure  of  the  “China” — Conclusion — Text  of  proposed 
provisionary  treaty  which  was  to  have  been  concluded  with 
the  kingdom  of  Corea. 

Nearly  two  years  liad  elapsed  since  the  voyage  of 
the  “ Emperor,”  and  since  the  luckless  expedition  of 
Admiral  Eoze,  when  a combination  of  circumstances 
arose  which  led  finally  to  the  resolve  to  undertake  a 
third  voyage  to  the  Corea,  which  will  form  the 
contents  of  this  chapter.  These  circumstances  are 
of  a nature  so  exceptional  and  unusual,  the  character 
of  the  voyage  itself  is  so  out  of  the  common,  that  it 
will  be  necessary,  before  entering  upon  a detailed 
account  of  the  latter,  to  give  a clear  and  distinct 
statement  of  the  reason  and  of  the  motives  which 
were  the  causes  of  its  origin  and  of  its  being  carried 
out  in  the  end. 

The  greater  the  general  expectation  had  been  which 
had  been  founded  upon  the  result  of  the  French 
expedition,  the  more  poignant  and  deep  was  the  dis- 
appointment which  followed  when  the  facts  connected 
with  the  same  became  known.  The  negotiations 
carried  on  Avith  the  Corean  Government  during  the 
visit  of  the  “ Emperor,”  wdiich  had  been  marked  by  a 
friendly  spirit,  had  only  proved  unsuccessful  when  the 
Coreans  found  out  that  there  was  no  material  force 
to  back  our  demands,  while  there  had  been  more 
than  ample  means  at  the  command  of  the  French 
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admiral  to  bring  liis  expedition,  with  a little  skill 
and  patience,  to  a satisfactory  conclusion.  It  soon 
became  evident,  that  even  the  outward  show  of 
goodwill,  with  which  the  Government  had  met  the 
proposal  to  throw  the  country  open  to  foreign 
intercourse,  would  give  way  to  a feeling  of  open  and 
undisguised  hostility  as  soon  as  it  had  discovered, 
no  less  to  its  great  exultation  than  to  its  own  surprise, 
how  easily  and  cheaply  the  danger  threatening  from 
the  French  attack  had  been  got  rid  of.  However 
little  disposed  the  Regent  and  his  creatures  had 
shown  themselves  previously  to  grant  voluntarily 
what  was  asked,  the  negative  result  had  undeniably 
been  obtained,  to  impress  them,  through  the  reports 
of  their  emissaries,  more  favourably  on  behalf  of 
foreigners  than  they  had  ever  been  before,  and  to 
convince  them  that  the  term  of  separation  was  fast 
approaching  its  close.  This  result,  which  had  been 
gained  with  no  little  pains  and  patience,  was  now 
completely  and  irretrievably  lost  through  the  bad 
management  of  the  last  expedition,  and  the  small 
though  powerful  part}'’,  which  could  only  maintain 
its  rule  by  preventing  new  elements  to  enter  the 
country  and  which  on  this  account  had  been  strongly 
averse  to  the  admission  of  foreigners  and  had  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  influencing  the  decisions 
lately  taken,  had  now  completely  gained  the  day, 
while  losing  no  time,  regardless  of  the  means  it  em- 
ployed, to  make  the  most  out  of  the  victory  obtained. 
The  Regent,  whose  character  has  been  painted 
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previously,  was  only  too  glad  to  be  led  by  the  advice 
and  counsel  of  his  favourites,  whose  interests  were 
bound  up  so  closely  with  his  own.  Conscious  that 
his  own  safety  and  power  could  only  be  preserved 
by  maintaining  the  old  state  of  affairs,  measures 
were  taken  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the 
population  to  cure  the  same  from  any  desire  for 
innovations.  The  first  step  in  this  direction  was 
the  renewal  of  the  old  injunctions  against  the  admis- 
sion of  foreigners  on  Corean  soil,  which  was  followed 
by  a series  of  new  and  most  stringent  prohibitions. 
The  visit  to  the  annual  fair  in  the  North  was  for- 
bidden to  all  Coreans,  and  the  importation  of  foreign 
goods  of  any  description  was  interdicted  under 
penalty  of  capital  punishment.  The  authorities  of 
every  town  in  the  country  were  ordered  to  levy  and 
drill  a body  of  120  inen,  who  were  to  serve  as 
garrison  and  guard  of  their  respective  places, 
to  protect  the  same  against  any  future  outward 
attack. 

Not  satisfied,  however,  with  taking  these  pre- 
ventive measures  alone,  the  fury  of  the  Regent  and 
of  his  satellites  then  turned  against  all  those  who 
were  known  or  suspected  to  be  favourably  inclined 
to  foreigners,  and  in  the  first  instance  against  the 
native  Christians.  The  inhabitants  of  entire  villages 
were  eitlu^r  put  to  death  or  banished  to  distant 
places,  and  many  thousands  of  innocent  people  were 
cruelly  murdered  or  deprived  of  their  homes  for 
no  other  reason  than  for  having  complained  of  and 
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objected  to  the  arbitrary  acts  of  the  Government  and 
of  its  helpmates. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  predominating  after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  French  expedition,  and  the 
people  were  made  to  suffer  grievously  for  the  anxiety 
which  the  Regent  and  his  Government  had  had 
to  undergo.  Delivered  over  to  the  by  no  means 
tender  mercies  of  a bloodthirsty  tyrant  and  of  an 
unscrupulous  faction,  who  had  no  other  means  to 
wreak  their  revenge  for  the  attempt  to  depose  them, 
the  unfortunate  population  had  to  bear,  as  best  it 
could,  the  outbreak  of  spite  and  rage  on  their  part, 
for  the  supposed  affront  to  their  dignity  and  power. 
And  so  well  and  firmly  had  the  ruling  party 
possessed  itself  of  the  power,  that  no  one  ventured 
to  rise  against  the  same  openly  or  to  make  any 
attempt  to  rid  the  country  of  their  rule. 

Although  most  severe  measures  had  been  taken 
by  the  Government  to  prevent  the  news  of  the  events 
occurring  in  the  country  to  pass  out  into  the  world, 
arrangements  had  been  made  to  receive  rehable 
information  of  all  doings,  by  converts  and  other 
persons  opposed  to  the  party  in  power,  who  had  the 
same  secretl}^  conveyed  from  time  to  time  over  the 
northen  frontier  via  Leautons^  to  Shanghai.  In  this 
way  I was  kept  au  fait  of  what  was  going  on  in 
the  country,  and  although  there  was  at  the  time  no 
hope  or  prospect  of  an  improvement  of  our  relations 
with  the  same,  it  was  but  natural  that  everything 
concerning  it  should  deeply  interest  me. 
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As  a natural  consequence  of  my  last  voyage, 
during  wliich  tlie  persecuted  missionaries  had  applied 
to  me  for  assistance,  I had  become  acquainted  with 
two  of  these  gentlemen  after  their  safe  return  to 
China.  Of  Mons.  Ridel,  whose  letter  had  reached 
me  at  Haimi  through  the  convert  Philippus,  I have 
but  little  to  say,  save  that  he  was  a very  accomplished 
and  amiable  person,  and  a man  earnestly  given  to 
his  work.  Mons.  Feron,  the  late  pi'ovicar  of  the 
Corean  mission,  who  plays  a conspicuous  part  in 
this  chapter,  deserves  however  a more  prominent 
mention.  I may  add  that  both  of  them  were  full  of 
grateful  acknowledgment  for  the  readiness  which  I 
had  shown  to  assist  them.  It  may  also  not  be  out 
of  place  to  state  here  once  and  for  all,  that  these 
gentlemen  were  neither  Jesuits  nor  had  ever  belonged 
to  that  order. 

Mons.  Feron  had,  I believe,  been  attached  for 
more  than  eleven  years  to  the  Corean  mission,  and 
had  continually  resided  in  the  country,  Avhen  the 
disaster  took  place  which  deprived  his  colleagues  of 
life  and  nearly  cost  him  his  own.  An  account  is 
given  in  the  last  chapter  how  he  and  two  of  his 
colleagues  succeeded  in  escaping,  after  undergoing 
many  vicissitudes  and  passing  through  numerous 
dangers,  the  ire  of  the  Regent  and  the  pursuit  of 
the  bauds  sent  out  to  hunt  them  doAvn.  During  his 
long  stay  in  tlie  interior  he  had  learned  to  loA’e  the 
country  and  its  people,  and  while  he  frankly  admitted 
the  errors  of  judgment  committed  by  his  unfortunate 
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confrere,  Mens.  Berneux,  he  felt  deeply  grieved  and 
shocked  at  the  turn  which  affairs  had  taken,  and 
at  the  oppression  and  sufferings  to  which  the  popu- 
lation was  subjected  by  the  unscrupulous  conduct 
and  cruelty  of  the  party  in  power.  Highly  bred 
and  of  great  learning,  frank  and  single-hearted  in 
character,  he  was  altogether  free  from  religious 
zelotry ; devoted  to  the  work  to  which  his  whole  life 
Avas  given  up  with  a rare  degree  of  self-denial,  all  his 
thoughts  were  centred  in  the  one  object  to  do  his 
duty,  and  to  do  it  well.  Of  all  the  many  missionaries, 
both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  with  whom  in 
the  course  of  my  Avanderings  and  protracted  stay  in 
foreign  parts  I have  become  acquainted,  I remember 
but  very  few  who  deserve  a higher  meed  of  praise 
than  Mens.  FO’on.  The  more  he  has  been  vilified 
and  abused  by  persons  who  are  not  worthy  to  com- 
pare to  him,  the  more  I think  it  my  duty  to  testify 
to  his  high  and  rare  qualities  of  mind  and  character, 
and  to  state  my  conAuction  that  he  never  acted 
otherwise  than  on  the  purest  motives.  If  ever  this 
book  should  happen  to  meet  his  eye,  this  may  assure 
him,  that  I,  who  next  to  him  may  well  claim  the 
greatest  right  to  deplore  the  final  check  our  voyage 
suffered,  am  the  last  to  throw  any  blame  upon  him 
for  the  result,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  I have 
always  borne  and  shall  continue  to  bear  him  a kind 
and  friendly  remembrance. 

It  cannot  be  a matter  of  surprise,  that  a man  of 
this  stamp,  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  torn  from 
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tlie  active  field  of  his  labours,  should  deeply  regret 
the  state  of  iuvoluntary  leisure  to  which  he  was 
condemned,  and  should  lament  to  see  the  work  to 
which  he  had  devoted  so  many  years  of  his  life 
jeopardized,  if  not  completely  lost  and  ruined. 
Several  Coreans,  who  had  preferred  leaving  their 
families  and  their  country  rather  than  quit  their 
teacher,  had  accompanied  him  to  China,  and  these 
were  followed  later  on  by  some  more,  who  drew  a 
very  sad  and  disheartening  picture  of  the  occurrences 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  peninsula  during  the 
year  past.  Through  Mons.  Feron’s  intermission  I 
was  regularly  informed  of  the  news  which  he 
received  through  native  channels,  and  moved  by  the 
same  interest  and  desire,  we  frequently  conversed 
upon  the  prospects  of  a change  for  the  better  taking 
place,  though  both  of  us  soon  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  a vain  hope  to  look  for  an  interference 
on  the  part  of  any  of  the  powers  interested  in 
Eastern  affairs  to  bring  about  such  a desirable  event. 

Matters  stood  thus,  when  one  day  Mons.  Feron 
came  to  me,  evidently  much  agitated  and  excited. 
It  appeared  that  news  of  some  fresh  outrages  com- 
mitted by  the  Regent  had  arrived,  which  had  greatly 
disturbed  him  and  the  Coreans  under  his  protection. 
Several  of  the  latter  had  then  conferred  together, 
and  had  finally  agreed  upon  a plan,  which  they  had 
submitted  to  him,  by  which  they  hoped  to  put  an 
end  to  the  atrocities  to  which  their  countrymen  were 
subjected.  Of  its  nature  I was  not  informed  at  the 
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time,  but  I was  told  that  it  was  considered  infallible 
by  the  Coreans  to  bring  the  Regent  to  reason. 

“ Sir,”  Mons.  Feron  addressed  me,  “ I have  always 
looked  to  you  as  the  one  person  able  and  willing  to  help 
us.  If  I now  place  the  means  in  your  power  to  bring 
the  Regent  and  his  Government  to  submit  to  the 
demand  for  opening  the  country,  and  to  sign  treaties 
to  that  effect  with  the  foreign  powers,  will  you 
undertake  another  voyage  to  put  this  in  execution  ? ” 
Not  a little  astonished  at  the  question  and  the 
prospect  w’hich  were  opened  to  me,  I of  course 
demanded  to  know  what  these  means  were,  by 
which  such  a great  object  was  to  be  gained. 

Mons.  Feron  begged  me  to  wait  a little  longer, 
until  he  had  had  time  to  maturely  consider  upon  the 
details  of  the  proposed  expedition  and  had  further 
conferred  with  his  native  friends.  But  he  expressed 
his  own  firm  conviction  that  the  object  in  view 
would  be  gained,  and  as  I placed  implicit  confidence 
in  his  judgment,  I told  him  that  if  the  matter  was 
at  all  feasible  and  likely  to  lead  to  the  desired  result, 
I should  not  hesitate  to  assist  him  in  carrying  out 
the  same. 

Several  days  afterwards  Mons.  Feron  again  called 
upon  me,  and  stated  that  the  more  he  had  thought 
about  the  matter  the  more  convinced  he  felt  that  it 
alone  would  lead  to  the  desired  issue,  and  that  the 
Coreans  were  not  only  of  the  same  opinion,  but 
strongly  advocated  the  plan. 

“ The  communication  which  I have  to  make  to 
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you,”  Mons.  Feron  continued,  “ may  startle  you  at 
first,  and  may  appear  strange  and  extraordinary,  but 
I am  sure,  when  you  have  seriously  reflected  upon 
the  same,  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  the  only 
way  at  present  to  obtain  what  we  want,  that  is,  to 
compel  the  Regent  to  accede  to  the  demand  to  throw 
the  country  open.  You  as  well  as  I know  the  cha- 
racter of  the  man,  against  whom  alone  our  plan  is 
directed,  we  also  know  how  universally  detested  he 
is  by  his  own  people,  who  have  no  greater  wish  than 
to  see  foreigners  admitted  into  the  country.  1 
believe  you  know  me  well  enough  to  admit  that  I 
am  not  actuated  by  any  low  or  selfish  motives,  nor 
am  I led  by  any  personal  ambition,  aud  I only 
wish  to  bo  able  to  return  to  the  work  which  I have 
done  for  years  past.  I cannot  be  reproached  Avith 
religious  narrow-mindedness,  as  by  the  conclusion  of 
a treaty  the  road  AAnll  be  open  to  Protestant  as  well 
as  to  Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  and  quite  a uoav 
field  Avill  be  opened  to  the  former. 

“ If  the  project  I am  now  going  to  lay  before  you 
will  at  first  sight  appear  to  you  strange  and  out  of 
the  common,  remember  that  a great  aim  can  ncA^er 
be  gained  by  small  means,  and  that  we  must  look  at 
this  affair  from  another  point  of  aucav  than  that 
which  may  be  taken  by  narroAV-minded  people. 
And  further,  that  Avhile  it  will  serve  as  an  effective 
means  of  coercion  on  the  Regent,  it  will  not  even 
cause  any  lasting  harm  to  him,  much  less  endanger 
the  life  or  property  of  any  single  person  in  the 
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country  itself.  If  it  will  become  necessary  to  take  a 
rather  strong  escort  with  us,  it  is  not  because  I 
myself  or  my  native  friends  have  the  least  appre- 
hension of  any  real  danger,  but  mainly  for  the  sake 
of  protecting  us  from  any  idle  curiosity  which  other- 
wise might  impede  our  progress.” 

After  this  introduction,  Mons.  Feron  went  on  to 
acquaint  me  with  the  nature  of  the  plan,  which  was 
as  follows. 

The  Regent,  a person  of  very  superstitious 
disposition,  laid  great  store  upon  the  possession  of 
some  old  relics,  which  had  been  in  his  family  for 
long  years,  and  which  were  kept  and  guarded  in  a 
secluded  place  belonging  to  him.  The  possession  of 
these  relics  was  thought  to  ensure  the  fortune  of 
himself  and  of  his  family,  and  they  were  accordingly 
much  treasured  and  looked  upon  with  a kind  of 
superstitious  awe.  Although  very  little  had  been 
known  of  him  personally  previous  to  the  adoption  of 
his  son  by  the  Queen  Dowager,  this  circumstance 
soon  became  known  after  he  had  usurped  the 
supreme  power  and  had  made  himself  Regent. 
Upon  this  circumstance  the  Coreans  had  based  their 
project.  They  averred  that  the  temporary  posses- 
sion of  these  objects  would  be  tantamount  to  invest 
their  holders  with  an  almost  absolute  power,  and 
equivalent  to  having  possession  of  the  capital 
itself ; that  the  Regent  would  only  be  too  glad  to 
accede  to  anything  to  have  them  restored  to  him, 
and  that  he  would  be  compelled  to  listen  to  the 
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terms  to  be  proposed  to  him,  viz.  to  open  the  country 
by  concluding  a treaty,  and  even  to  send  an  embassy 
to  the  different  powers  in  proof  of  his  desire  to 
do  so. 

“ I need  not  tell  you,”  Mons.  Feron  said  in  con- 
clusion, “ that  I would  not  for  a moment  have 
thought  of  asking  your  assistance  in  this  affair,  if 
after  mature  consideration  I was  not  myself  con- 
vinced of  our  being  able  to  attain  the  ends  aimed  at 
without  risking  the  lives  of  a single  man.  At  the 
same  time  it  would  be  absurd  to  assert  that  there 
are  no  difficulties  to  overcome,  the  greatest  of  which 
consists  in  the  peculiar  position  of  the  place  where 
these  things  are  kept.  To  get  there,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  ascend  by  steamer  a branch  of  the 
Prince  Jerome  Gulf,  which  runs  nearly  thirty  miles 
inland,  and  this  can  only  be  done  once  a month  for 
thirty  hours  during  spring-tides,  when  the  water  in 
this  branch  rises  to  a height  of  three  feet  at  the 
utmost,  while  during  the  rest  of  the  month  it  dries 
up  almost  completely.  The  locality  in  question  is 
some  four  hours’  good  walking  distance  from  the 
landing-place,  and  a populous  town  will  have  to  be 
passed  on  the  road.  It  will  therefore  be  required 
so  to  time  the  arrival  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  as 
to  be  there  just  at  the  beginning  of  spring-tides, 
which  must  be  made  use  of  both  for  going  and 
returning.  It  happens  that  some  of  my  Coreans 
are  natives  of  the  district  and  know  the  place  well, 
and  they  will  serve  as  guides  to  the  same.  These 
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men  are  so  positive  in  their  belief  of  success,  that 
they  assert  the  Regent  would  come  down  in  person 
to  sign  a preliminary  treaty,  to  have  these  relics 
restored.  And  above  all,  before  you  come  to  a 
decision,  remember  always  that  the  benefit  which  is 
to  be  gained  will  be  shared  by  the  world  at  large,  and 
by  the  natives  of  the  country  in  particular,  and  is 
beyond  comparison  to  the  harm  done  to  the  Regent 
personally,  who  by  all  his  deeds  and  actions  has 
placed  himself  beyond  the  pale  of  nations.” 

I need  not  say  that  this  communication  liad  a 
somewhat  startling  effect  upon  me.  It  was  not 
only  the  peculiar  and  extraordinary  nature  of  the 
plan  proposed — for  I had  been  prepared  to  some- 
thing out  of  the  common — but  the  almost  doubtless 
result,  which,  according  to  Mons.  Feron’s  and  his 
Corean  friends’  opinion,  must  ensue — that  caused 
this  effect.  The  earnest  and  impressive  manner,  in 
which  Mons.  Feron  had  spoken,  no  doubt  had  a good 
share  in  this.  I knew  him  well  enough  to  be  con- 
vinced that  he  was  not  a man  given  to  entertain  any 
unreasonable  or  over-sanguine  hopes  of  success : 
the  purity  of  his  character  was  unquestionable  and 
undoubted.  I did  not  conceal  from  myself  that  the 
project  was  what  may  be  called  an  adventurous 
undertaking,  but  the  stake  to  be  played  for  was  cer- 
tainly a grand  one,  and  the  experience  I had  gained 
during  my  former  voyages  made  me  look  at  the  affair 
with  more  favourable  eyes  than  I otherwise  might 
have  done,  and  in  a different  light  to  what  it  could 
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])e  viewed  by  outsiders.  Still  I did  not  wish  to  take 
a rash  or  hasty  resolve,  and  I asked  for  several  days’ 
time  to  weigh  and  consider  the  proposal. 

At  the  end  of  this  term,  after  a long  and  most 
anxious  consideration  of  all  points  in  question,  I 
determined  to  accept  ]\Ions.  Feron’s  offer,  and  to 
assist  him,  as  best  I could,  in  the  execution  of  the 
great  object  we  wished  to  gain,  viz.  to  open  the 
kingdom  of  Corea  to  the  world. 

Several  Aveeks  later,  on  a fine  morning,  the  steamer 
“ China,”  Captain  Moeller,  of  about  1000  tons’  bur- 
then, which  I had  succeeded  in  engaging  for  tlie 
voyage,  left  Shanghai  on  the  projected  expedition. 
Besides  Monsieur  Fcron,  his  Corean  companions  and 

myself,  there  was  an  American  gentleman,  Mr.  I , 

on  board,  who  had  rendered  me  most  valuable  assist- 
ance, and  who,  speaking  Chinese  almost  better  than 
a Chinaman,  had  been  permitted  to  accompany  us. 
Some  ten  or  twelve  European  sailors,  twenty-five 
]\Ianilamen,  and  a number  of  Chinese  sailors  had  been 
engaged  to  serve  as  escort.  As  the  steamer  “ China  ” 
was  of  too  large  a size  to  enable  her  to  ascend  the 
branch  of  the  Prince  Jerome  Gulf,  we  had  taken  a 
small  steamer,  the  “ Greta,”  drawing  only  two  feet 
of  Avater,  in  tow,  which  had  been  placed  at  my  dis- 
posal by  a friend ; and  notwithstanding  the  some- 
Avhat  rough  weather  Ave  encountered,  we  managed 
to  bring  her  safe  OA’er,  though  our  arrival,  which  had 
been  timed  to  be  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring- 
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tide,  had  been  retarded  for  several  hours  on  this 
account. 

It  was  late  at  night  when  our  Corean  pilots 
brought  us  to  an  anchorage  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Gulf,  and  the  “ Greta  ” was  hauled  alongside  without 
delay  to  get  ready  for  the  start  on  the  following 
morning.  An  hour  after  daybreak  w'e  left  the 
“China”  and  steamed  lustily  into  the  branch  by 
which  we  were  to  reach  our  destination.  Several  miles 
wide  at  the  mouth,  it  narrows  gradually  to  about 
half  a mile  from  shore  to  shore  for  the  whole  of  its 
length,  while  the  banks,  rocky  and  wild  at  the 
entrance,  lose  their  mountainous  character  some 
miles  lower  down  and  become  flat  and  even.  A 
great  many  villages  are  built  on  both  sides  of  the 
shore,  and  the  whole  of  their  population  soon  turned 
out,  lining  the  water’s  edge  as  far  as  we  could  see. 
We  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  nevertheless  we  got  several  times  aground, 
which  delayed  us  longer  than  we  had  expected, 
though  we  always  succeeded  in  getting  off  again 
after  a little  time.  The  distance  to  be  run  by  the 
“ Greta  ” was  as  near  as  possible  thirty  miles,  which 
we  had  calculated  to  do  in  about  four  hours. 
The  stoppages  during  the  passage  caused  however 
several  hours’  delay,  and  it  was  not  till  nearly  eleven 
o’clock  in  the  forenoon  when  at  last  the  place  was 
reached  where  we  were  to  land.  There  again  we 
were  received  by  a crowd  of  people,  who  showed, 
naturally  enough,  a great  deal  of  curiosity,  but  who 
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otherwise  were  quite  as  friendly  as  I had  always 
found  them  in  other  places.  As  our  Coreans  knew 
well  enough  what  direction  to  take,  there  was  no 
need  to  take  any  guides,  and  after  our  people  had 
disembarked  and  had  been  formed  into  a little  squad 
in  marching  order  no  time  was  lost  in  setting  off. 
The  natives  were  told  to  remain  behind,  and  as  our 
little  steamer,  which  had  been  left  in  charge  of 
the  engineer  and  some  men,  was  a great  attraction 
to  them,  we  had  not  much  trouble  to  rid  ourselves 
of  their  company. 

The  first  part  of  the  road  led  over  a long  plain 
with  only  a few  straggling  little  villages,  which  were 
passed  unmolested.  There  was  not  a tree  to  shelter 
our  march  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  we  were 
rather  glad  when,  on  reaching  its  end  after  a hard 
walk  of  some  hours,  and  after  traversing  a narrow 
defile,  the  character  of  the  country  changed  and 
turned  more  woody  than  before.  The  road  gradually 
ascended,  and  the  country  became  more  hilly  and 
very  picturesque.  There  was  no  sign  of  any  habita- 
tions near  for  a long  time;  we  were,  however,  now 
rapidly  nearing  a town  of  some  importance,  where 
no  doubt  our  march  had  already  been  signalled,  and 
where  we  might  expect  to  meet  some  hindrance, 
though  we  could  pass  its  outskirts  without  being 
obliged  to  pass  through  it.  Nor  was  the  fear  of  our 
Corcan  guides  altogether  unfounded.  A turninor 
brought  us  soon  face  to  face  with  a number  of  sol- 
diers, who,  with  the  chief  official  of  the  town  at  their 
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head,  had  planted  themselves  across  the  road,  and 
wanted  us  to  stop.  When  I went  up  to  the  leader 
and  asked  him  to  stand  aside  with  his  people,  he 
made  at  first  a feeble  show  of  resistance,  but  as  soon 
as  I ordered  our  escort,  which  had  halted,  to  pro- 
ceed, he  thought  wiser  of  it,  the  more  so  as  he  found 
himself  suddenly  deserted  by  the  few  soldiers  under 
his  command,  who  took  to  their  heels  and  left  him 
alone  to  defend  the  roadway  if  he  thought  proper. 
Mons.  Feron  assured  the  man  that  there  was  not 
the  least  intention  on  our  part  to  harm  him  or  any 
of  his  people,  upon  which,  though  at  first  he  had 
seemed  much  inclined  to  follow  his  friends,  he  took 
courage  to  stay,  and  even  told  us  which  direction  to 
take  to  get  to  our  destination  by  the  shortest  road. 
One  of  our  sailors,  overpowered  by  the  heat  and  the 
fatigue  of  the  march,  had  just  then  suddenly  been 
taken  ill  and  fainted  ; and  as  we  could  not  leave  him 
behind,  and  had  already’-  lost  much  valuable  time,  the 
official  lent  us  an  open  mountain- chair,  in  which  the 
man  was  carried  until  he  had  sufficiently  recovered. 
Fortunately  there  was  no  further  impediment  on  the 
road,  but  it  soon  became  apparent  that  our  Corean 
guides  had  underrated  the  time  it  would  take  to  get 
to  the  end  of  our  march.  Our  calculation  had  been 
to  reach  it  by  one  o’clock  at  latest,  instead  of  which 
we  had  barely  made  more  than  half  way  by  that 
time,  and  we  had  still  the  most  wearisome  portion 
up-hill  before  us.  The  scenery  was  very  wild  and 
beautiful,  but  we  had  no  leisure  to  enjoy  the  fine 
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views  wliicb  offered  tliemselves  as  we  gradually 
ascended.  Strange  enough,  there  were  no  houses  or 
villages  anywhere  near,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  herdsmen,  who  had  charge  of  a couple  of  bul- 
locks, there  was  no  living  being  near. 

At  last,  close  upon  five  o’clock,  the  Coreans 
pointed  out  the  top  of  a rather  steep  hill,  with  a 
deep  ravine  on  each  side,  as  the  place  to  which  we 
were  bound,  and  half-an-hour  more  brought  us  to  its 
summit.  It  was  one  of  the  prettiest  spots  I have 
ever  seen — flanked  on  both  sides  by  high  mountains 
and  splendidly  wooded.  A large  village  was  built 
on  the  hill  slopes,  the  inhabitants  of  which  soon 
turned  out  in  corpore,  and  it  was  here  our  Coreans 
told  us  we  should  find  the  place : upon  being  ques- 
tioned the  village  people  made  not  the  slightest  dif- 
ficulty to  point  it  out  themselves.  It  was  a very 
secluded  spot,  but  instead  of  a stone  house,  which  I 
had  expected  to  contain  the  relics,  I was  rather  dis- 
appointed to  find  a walled-in  place,  strongly  protected 
by  an  earthwork  all  round.’  To  gain  access  it  became 
necessary  to  remove  one  side  of  the  latter,  where  a 
door  was  supposed  to  lead  into  the  same.  As  the 
latter  difficulty  had  not  been  foreseen  (our  Corean 


’ Upon  my  inquiring  why  this  place  had  been  selected  in 
preference  to  one  near  the  residence  of  the  Regent  himself,  I was 
informed  that  this  had  been  done  by  tlie  advice  of  the  bonzes,  who 
had  found  out  and  chosen  this  secluded  spot,  and  designated  it  as 
the  safest  place  for  keeping  the  relics  in  question,  to  which  they 
had  only  been  removed  within  the  last  few  years. 
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guides  having  led  us  to  expect  that  the  place  was 
easily  accessible),  and  as  we  carried  hardly  any  imple- 
ments for  the  purpose,  we  had  to  select  such  as  were 
required  in  the  village,  and  our  men  commenced  their 
labour.  This  proved  however  a much  more  arduous 
work  than  Mons.  Feron  and  his  Corean  friends 
had  thought,  for  though  no  time  had  been  lost  since 
our  arrival,  it  took  five  hours  before  this  part  was 
nearly  done.  Of  course  none  of  our  people,  except 
ourselves,  knew  the  object  of  our  search,  but  every- 
body felt  intuitively  that  a matter  of  the  highest  im- 
portance was  at  stake,  and  that  everything  depended 
upon  the  work  being  done  quickly.  The  wall  was 
at  last  laid  bare,  but  here  a fresh  and  much  greater 
difficulty  appeared,  for  instead  of  the  expected  door 
we  found  its  place  taken  up  by  a huge  stone  block, 
which  had  been  fitted  into  the  opening.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  remove  the  same,  but  without  any 
result.  Upon  closer  investigation  it  was  proved 
that  five  or  six  hours  would  at  least  be  required  to 
put  this  last  obstacle  out  of  the  way,  but  this  was 
too  long  a time  to  allow  for  our  stay.  Much  to  my 
own  disappointment,  I was  coinpelled  to  tell  Mons. 
Feron  that  I could  not  take  upon  myself  the  respon- 
sibility of  exposing  the  lives  of  any  of  our  people  by 
retarding  our  return  to  the  vessel : we  had  already 
exceeded  the  allotted  time  by  nearly  twelve  hours, 
and  I had  to  take  into  consideration  not  only  the 
precarious  and  exposed  position  of  our  little  steamer 
at  the  landing-place,  but  also  the  fact  that  the  high 
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tides  were  on  tLe  point  of  turning,  and  that  there 
was  barely  time  to  reach  the  “China”  before  the 
water  had  fallen  again  to  its  lowest  point.  Much  as 
he  deplored  the  unfortunate  circumstances  attending 
our  undertaking,  Mons.  Feron  had  to  admit  the 
justice  of  my  remarks,  and  it  was  decided  to  abandon 
all  further  attempts,  to  allow  our  men  a short  rest, 
and  to  return  to  the  steamer.  This  programme  was 
carried  out,  and  after  another  hour’s  stay  we  retraced 
our  steps  to  the  landing-place,  where  we  had  left  the 
“ Greta”  at  anchor. 

Nothing  happened  during  our  inarch  back,  the 
road  was  completely  deserted,  and  nobody  stirred 
when  we  passed  the  town  where  we  had  encountered 
the  soldiers  yesterday.  On  nearing  the  shore  of  the 
gulf  this  was  soon  explained,  for  we  found  an 
enormous  crowd  of  people  assembled  there,  and  the 
men  who  had  remained  in  charge  of  the  little  vessel 
overjoyed  to  see  us  return  safe,  as  they  had  hardly 
been  able  to  keep  the  steamer  clear  from  the  crowd. 
It  was  high  time  for  our  departure,  for  the  water 
had  already  commenced  to  fall,  and  a few  hours  later 
would  have  left  our  vessel  high  and  dry  without  any 
chance  of  returning.  Our  embarkation  took  place 
with  all  despatch,  and  we  steamed  away  with  a 
heavy  heart  from  the  place  upon  which  all  our  hopes 
had  been  set.  The  news  of  our  yesterday’s  ascent 
had  caused  a still  greater  crowd  to  collect  along  the 
shore,  which  behaved  quite  friendly.  At  several  places 
wo  were  asked  to  stop,  and  invited  on  shore,  l)ut  wo 
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could  not  think  of  doing  such  a thing  under  the. 
circum  stances.* 

The  news  of  our  march  had  of  course  spread  far 
and  wide,  and  the  people,  who  now  understood  that 
the  object  of  the  same  had  been  directed  against  the 
hated  person  of  the  Regent  himself,  expressed  in 
many  places  and  quite  openly  their  disappointment 
that  we  had  not  succeeded  better  in  our  under- 
taking. 

The  water  in  the  gulf  had  fallen  so  rapidly  during 
the  last  few  hours  of  our  passage  down,  that,  even 
after  we  gained  sight  again  of  the  “ China,”  it  was 
neck  and  go  whether  we  should  be  able  to  reach  her 
without  assistance  of  her  boats.  But  the  little 
engine  of  our  boat,  pressed  to  do  its  utmost,  behaved 
bravely,  and  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon — 
the  gulf  behind  us  being  by  this  time  nearly  com- 
pletely dry — we  reached  her  safely  without  any 
accident  having  befallen  any  of  the  persons  com- 
posing the  expedition. 

Already  during  our  return  march  I had  consulted 
with  Mons.  Feron  about  our  further  proceedings, 
and  we  decided  to  make  one  further  attempt  to 
induce  the  Regent  to  abandon  the  policy  hitherto 
pursued,  before  returning  to  China.  Neither  of  us, 
knowing  the  man  we  had  to  deal  with,  had  any  great 


* It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  I received  from  natives 
who  hoarded  us  in  boats  the  lists  of  the  places  destroyed,  and  of 
the  number  of  people  killed  by  the  order  of  the  Eegent  and  his 
faction. 
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hope  or  expectation  of  a satisfactory  result,  but  we 
did  not  wish  to  leave  any  chance  untried  to  bring 
him  to  reason.  Instead  of  ascending  by  the  main 
branch  of  the  Kang-Kiang  River,  which  would  have 
taken  up  too  much  time,  and  which,  on  account  of 
the  draught  of  the  “ China,”  I deemed  impracticable, 
I resolved  to  direct  the  latter’s  course  by  the  route 
taken  by  the  French  expedition,  and  to  cast  anchor 
near  Isle  Boisee,  close  to  the  south  point  of  Kang- 
wha,  where  we  could  easily  communicate  with  the 
authorities  on  the  mainland. 

At  daylight  next  morning  we  steamed  northward 
through  the  Impcratrice  Eugenie  Archipelago,  and 
following  the  track  taken  by  Admiral  Roze  we  had 
reached  the  end  of  our  voyage  late  in  the  afternoon. 
The  channel  leading  up  to  the  narrow  branch  of  the 
Kang-Kiang  shallows  very  much  a little  above  Isle 
Boisee,  and  vessels  of  large  size  cannot  approach 
Kangwha  any  nearer,  a difficulty  which  would 
render  this  route  altogether  impracticable  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  The  “ China  ” managed  to  get  a 
little  higher  up,  between  Boisee  and  Tricault  Islands 
(Tong  Keumtei),  the  last  named,  being  an  island  of 
pretty  large  size,  with  a town  close  to  the  shore, 
protected  by  walls  evidently  of  new  date.  Near 
this  island,  about  twenty  minutes’  steam  from 
Kangwha  we  cast  anchor,  but  it  being  now  too  late, 
nothing  further  could  be  undertaken  for  the  day. 

Next  morning,  about  ten  o’clock,  a boat  came  on 
board  with  the  chief  officials  of  the  town  on  Isle 
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Tricault,  desiring  to  know  what  business  we  had 
come  upon.  They  were  perfectly  friendly,  and  we 
took  advantage  of  their  coming  to  deliver  to  them 
a letter  addressed  to  the  Regent  personally,  which 
they  faithfully  promised  should  be  forwarded  with- 
out delay. 

In  this  letter,  written  in  Corean  and  signed  by 
me,  I reminded  the  Tai-ouen-goon  of  my  former 
visits  to  the  country,  and  specially  of  the  last,  and 
also  that  I had  at  the  time,  upon  my  amicable  over- 
tures being  refused,  frankly  and  openly  warned  him 
that  a similar  opportunity  to  gain  at  once  the  good- 
will of  his  own  people  and  that  of  foreign  nations, 
by  agreeing  to  the  opening  of  the  country,  was  not 
likely  to  offer  a second  time.  That  the  visit  of  the 
French  expedition  must  already  have  proved  to  him 
the  correctness  of  my  predictions  and  that  he  could 
not  commit  a greater  error  than  to  imagine  that  he 
had  succeeded  in  vanquishing  the  French,  because 
their  chief  had  thought  fit  to  withdraw  after  a short 
stay.  Proceeding  then  to  the  object  of  the  present 
expedition,  I informed  him,  it  had  not  been  for  want 
of  means  that  I had  decided  at  the  last  moment  to 
abandon  our  original  plan,  and  that  the  fact  of  my 
having  succeeded  to  reach  our  destination  unim- 
peded must  have  convinced  him  that  even  his  power 
and  authority  was  not  so  unlimited  as  he  might 
hitherto  have  believed.  In  his  own  interest,  if  not 
in  that  of  the  people,  I earnestly  entreated  him  to 
free  himself  from  the  baneful  influence  of  his  present 
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advisers,  to  reconsider  the  proposals  formerly  sub- 
mitted to  the  Government,  and  to  examine  the  draft 
of  a treaty  to  be  laid  before  him,  which  might  show 
him  the  base  of  the  stipulations  to  be  entered  into 
at  a later  period.  The  letter  concluded  with  the 
request  of  a speedy  reply. 

As  an  answer  to  this  appeal  could  not  be  expected 
for  some  days,  and  our  vessel  was  anchored  too  far 
out  to  expect  as  many  visitors  as  on  former  occasions, 
we  employed  our  leisure  time  by  cruising  about  the 
many  islands  in  the  Archipelago  and  to  pay  a visit 
to  several  of  them.  I made  also  one  or  two  excur- 
sions in  the  southern  part  of  Kangwha ; and  it  was 
during  one  of  these  that  I found  Two  Tree  Hill 
deprived  of  its  distinguishing  trees,  and  the  watch- 
tower  still  in  ruins. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  after  my  letter 
had  been  despatched  the  first  official  from  Tong-Keum 
Tei,  together  with  a special  messenger  and  several 
secretaries,  arrived  on  board,  delivering  the  reply  from 
the  Tai-ouen-goon.  It  vas  likewise  written  in 
Corean,  and  although  purporting  to  be  written  by  his 
orders,  not  only  his  seal  was  affixed  to  it,  but  the  mes- 
senger admitted  that  it  emanated  direct  from  him. 

The  epistle  commenced  by  stating  that  the  Tai- 
ouen-goon  had  heard  with  dismay  of  the  daring 
attempt  made  in  entering  the  country  on  purpose  to 
do  him  harm,  which  he  thought  was  not  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  protestations  of  friendship  I had 
made  on  former  occasions.  He  would,  however,  fain 
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believe  that  I had  allowed  myself  to  be  inveigled 
into  this  act  by  the  misrepresentations  and  the  bad 
and  fatal  advice  of  persons  who  had  escaped  his  just 
and  fearful  vengeance  (alluding  to  Mons.  Feron 
and  the  native  converts).  As  to  my  repeated  pro- 
posal to  open  the  country  to  foreigners,  his  resolu- 
tions on  this  head  were  in  no  way  changed — Corea 
had  no  need  of  foreign  intruders — and  he  would  find 
means,  as  he  had  done  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit 
of  the  French,  to  keep  them  off,  and  to  show  the 
world  that  it  was  a vain  attempt  to  try  and  overcome 
Corean  bravery  and  valour.  This  was  the  answer 
which  I was  to  take  home  with  me,  to  proclaim  the 
same  to  the  rest  of  the  universe,  of  which  he  declared 
himself  to  be  no  more  afraid  now  than  he  had  ever 
been  before. 

We  had,  in  fact,  hardly  expected  another  reply, 
though  the  concluding  passages  plainly  showed  how 
enraged  the  Tai-ouen-goon  felt  at  the  attempt  directed 
against  himself  personally,  the  purport  of  which  he 
of  course  understood  well  enough,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  which  he  had  so  narrowly  escaped. 

The  news  of  our  march  into  the  interior  and  its 
object  had  by  this  time  been  spread  all  over  the 
country,  and  the  officials  on  board  spoke  quite  openly 
about  it.  Xot  only  did  it  appear  to  have  caused 
no  feeling  of  vexation  or  animosity  with  them,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  they  regretted  that  we  had  not  suc- 
ceeded ; and  after  they  had  imbibed  a considerable 
quantity  of  wine,  they  surprised  even  us  by  lavishing 
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sucli  a heap  of  abuse  upon  the  Regent  and  his  coun- 
sellors, as  would  certainly  have  cost  them  their  heads 
if  uttered  on  shore.  They  accused  him  of  all  sorts  of 
misdeeds  and  tyrannical  actions,  openly  mentioned 
that  he  tried  to  enrich  himself  by  false  coining,  and 
said  that,  although  in  the  country  nobody  dared 
openly  avow  it,  he  was  thoroughly  detested  by  all. 
One  of  the  officials,  a tall,  powerful  man,  stated  that 
they  were  kept  in  continual  dread  of  losing  their 
lives ; that  this  state  of  things  was  no  longer  bearable, 
and  that  the  people  felt  sure  foreigners  would  soon 
return  in  force,  to  deliver  them  from  their  oppressors. 
He  seemed  to  think  this  event  so  near  at  hand,  that  he 
earnestly  entreated  us  to  provide  him  and  his  friends 
with  a free  pass,  which  they  might  be  able  to  pro- 
duce when  the  time  arrived,  and  which  he  considered 
was  necessary  to  ensure  their  safety.  IVe  endea- 
voured in  vain  to  make  him  understand  that  we  had 
no  power  to  give  him  such  a document,  and,  if  we 
did,  that  it  would  be  of  no  earthly  use  to  him. 
Again  and  again  he  repeated  his  request,  and  he 
appeared  quite  disconcerted  and  disappointed  when 
he  found  that  we  could  not  respond  to  his  appeal. 
When  they  at  last  left  us,  after  many  hours’  stay,  they 
pressed  me  to  pay  them  a visit  on  Tong-Keum  Tei 
Island,  which  I promised  to  do  next  morning. 

As  we  had  observed  a great  many  soldiers  collected 
on  the  walls  of  the  city  near  the  shore,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  take  an  escort  with  us ; and  we,  that 
is  Captain  Moller,  Mons.  Feron,  and  myself,  with 
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about  twenty  men,  Europeans  and  Manilamen, 
steamed  up  to  the  island  in  the  “ Greta.”  A short 
reply  had  been  written  to  the  last  letter  of  the  Re- 
gent, simply  acknowledging  its  receipt  and  nothing 
more.  The  shore  extended  perhaps  a thousand  yards 
up  to  the  walls  of  the  city,  which  were  of  the  usually 
low  kind  of  Corean  fortifications.  One  of  its  sides 
projected  some  twenty  yards  to  the  shore,  and  in 
this  part  there  was  a strong  wooden  gate,  through 
which  alone  admission  could  be  gained  into  the  city. 

On  landing  from  the  “ Greta  ” we  were  rather  sur- 
prised to  see  the  walls  occupied  by  a crowd  of  sol- 
diers armed  with  matchlocks,  a proceeding  which 
was  not  quite  in  harmony  with  the  friendly  invita- 
tion given  to  us  the  day  before.  However,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  proceed,  for  it  would  never 
have  done  to  show  these  people  that  we  were  afraid, 
and  up  we  went  accordingly,  Mons.  Feron  and 
myself  first.  One  of  the  secretaries  received  us  at 
the  gate,  which  had  remained  closed  until  we 
approached ; and,  taking  our  letter,  he  told  us  that  he 
had  to  inform  the  chief  ofiicial  of  our  arrival  before 
we  could  be  allowed  to  enter.  There  were  at  least 
400  to  500  soldiers  collected  on  the  walls,  but  they 
were  quite  friendly,  and  there  appeared  not  the  least 
sign  of  danger — they  laughed  and  joked  with  us  as 
the  people  always  had  been  accustomed  to  do.  As 
we  cared  little  to  pay  a visit  to  the  by  no  means 
clean-looking  town,  we  told  the  official  who  had 
received  us  that  we  preferred  taking  a stroll  about 
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the  island,  wliicli  was  very  pretty,  and  we  parted  on 
very  good  terms  from  each  other.  Our  people  had 
dispersed  and  roamed  about  the  woods  outside  the 
town,  while  we  proceeded  on  our  walk  to  enjoy  the 
beautiful  scenery  around. 

Everything  had  passed  oflf  very  pleasantly,  and  we 
were  just  thinking  of  returning  to  our  steamer  to 
get  on  board  the  “ China,”  when  one  of  our  Manila- 
men  ran  up  to  us,  and  told  us  that  one  of  the  foreign 
sailors  (the  same  fellow  who  had  caused  the  delay  on 
our  march  inland,  and  the  only  disreputable  character 
we  had  with  ns)  had  taken  advantage  of  our 
momentary  absence,  and,  contrary  to  the  strict  orders 
issued  beforehand,  had  laid  hold  of  a calf  grazing 
outside  the  city,  with  which  he  had  tried  to  get  down 
to  the  “ Greta.”  Enraged  at  the  fellow’s  impudence, 
we  hurried  down  to  the  city,  but  found  him  already 
too  far  ahead  to  overtake  him.  “ This  will  never 
do,”  I said  to  Mons.  Feron ; “ the  people  on  the 
walls  will  think  the  fellow  had  our  consent  for 
what  ho  was  doing,  and  we  must  tell  them  at  all  risk 
that  he  has  done  this  without  our  knowledge  and  in 
direct  disobedience  to  our  orders,  and  also  that 
he  is  sure  to  be  severely  punished  for  this  act  of 
violence.  Mons.  Feron  consented  at  once,  and  sug- 
gested that  in  token  of  our  disapproval,  and  until  wo 
were  able  to  restore  the  stolen  calf,  we  should  tender 
some  dollars  to  its  owner.  Accordingly  we  walked 
up  to  the  city  walls,  and  explaining  the  case  to  the 
assembled  people  and  to  the  soldiery,  we  promised 
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not  only  to  restore  the  calf  but  to  have  the  man 
severely  punished.  We  talked  quite  friendly  to  the 
people,  who  seemed  to  pass  the  matter  off  as  a 
joke,  but  refused  to  accept  the  money  offered,  when, 
in  the  midst  of  our  conversation,  and  without  any 
apparent  reason,  a shot  was  fired  from  the  angle  of 
the  wall  above  the  city  gate ; this  was  followed  by  a 
second,  a third,  and  a moment  afterwards  the  whole 
line  of  soldiers  from  the  Avail  opened  fire  upon  us. 
The  affair  had  taken  place  so  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly, that  Ave  Avere  still  standing  only  a foot  or 
two  distant  without  taking  any  alarm  at  this  pro- 
ceeding, Avhen  the  cry  suddenly  arose,  “ They  are 
firing  at  us!”  and  our  men,  losing  all  presence  of 
mind  at  being  thus  attacked  in  the  open,  rushed  to 
the  shore  where  the  “Greta”  was  anchored.  And 
firing  they  were  with  a vengeance,  for  the  gingall 
balls  now  fell  thick  and  fast,  hissing  about  our  ears 
from  all  sides  and  ploughing  up  the  ground  around 
us.  One  of  the  first  shots  had  killed  one  of  our 
Manilamen  outright ; another  fell  down  wounded ; 
and  we  thought  it  high  time  now  to  think  of  our  own 
safety,  for  it  was  past  a joke  to  have  nearly  500  sol- 
diers firing  at  us  as  hard  as  they  could.  How  we 
escaped  the  aim  of  these  fellows  has  been  a marvel 
to  me  ever  since,  but  still  we  managed  to  retire 
slowly  and  without  showing  any  hurry.  On  reach- 
ing our  little  steam  tender,  we  found  the  fellow  who 
had  been  the  cause  of  the  whole  disaster  already 
sufficiently  punished  for  his  unwarrantable  conduct. 
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Thoug-li  himself  nearest  to  the  boat  he  had  been  hit 
by  a ball  in  the  arm,  which  had  passed  from  the 
shoulder-blade  to  the  elbow.  Deeply  as  we  regretted 
the  loss  of  the  poor  Manilaman,  there  was  a general 
feeling  of  satisfaction  that  the  perpetrator  of  the 
deed  (the  calf  had  of  course  scampered  back  as  soon 
as  the  man  had  been  wounded)  had  not  escaped  his 
share  of  the  punishment,  and  when  we  had  assured 
ourselves  of  the  slight  nature  of  the  wound,  which 
was  more  painful  than  dangerous,  he  received  very 
little  pity  at  our  hands. 

The  firing  continued  unabated  until  we  all  got 
dowm  to  the  steamer  and  had  embarked,  and  it  was 
only  when  we  were  seen  to  steam  away  that  the 
city  gate  opened  and  the  crowd  ventured  to  show 
their  faces  outside  the  same. 

This  unforeseen  accident  of  course  put  an  end  to 
all  further  proceedings.  It  was  not  likely  that  any 
of  the  officials  would  dare  to  appear  again  on  board 
the  “ China,”  nor  would  it  have  been  wise  to  repeat 
our  visit  on  the  island,  where  the  soldiery  had  been 
maddened  by  their  own  firing  and  intoxicated  by  the 
effect  of  their  treasonable  conduct.  The  order  was 
therefore  given  to  prepare  our  departure  for  the 
following  morning.  In  the  evening,  while  we 
were  discussing  the  events  of  the  day,  a deputation 
from  our  native  crew,  with  the  sekunny  as  spokes- 
man, wmited  upon  me  with  a curious  request. 

“ Sir,”  he  said,  “those  treacherous  dogs  have 
attacked  us  from  behind  their  walls,  while  we  stood 
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there  doing  harm  to  no  one,  and  have  killed  our 
comrade.  My  countrymen  and  myself  are  resolved 
to  avenge  his  death  if  you  will  give  us  permission  to 
do  so.  Let  us  have  the  steamer,  or  some  of  the 
ship’s  boats ; grant  us  leave  to  land,  and  we  will 
engage  to  burn  the  wdiole  nest,  and  give  them  a 
lesson  they  will  not  easily  forget.  We  earnestly 
entreat  you  to  let  us  go. 

“ My  good  friends,”  I replied,  “ no  one  can  grieve 
more  at  the  fate  which  has  befallen  your  friend 
than  myself.  But  we  must  not  overlook  that  these 
people  are  little  more  than  half-savages,  and  that 
they  have  been  provoked  by  the  unwarrantable  act 
of  a fellow  who,  I regret  to  say,  is  one  of  my 
countrymen.  In  the  second  place,  we  have  not  come 
here  to  make  war  upon  the  people,  with  whom  we 
have  no  quarrel ; and  I should  lay  myself  open 
to  a great  responsibility  if  I granted  your  request, 
and  if  any  of  your  lives  were  sacrificed  in  such  an 
attempt.  Consider  besides,  supposing  even  you 
were  successful,  that  the  punishment  would  not  fall 
upon  the  soldiers,  who  have  fired  upon  us,  but  upon 
the  innocent  town-people,  who  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  affair.  With  my  consent  such  a thing  as 
you  propose  shall  never  be  done,  and  you  yourselves 
will  see  that  I am  right  in  withholding  my  per- 
mission when  you  have  become  more  calm  and 
collected. 

It  took  a long  time  before  we  could  make  the 
men  understand  that  what  they  asked  could  not  be 
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done,  and  they  retired  at  last  only  half  satisfied, 
and  grumbling  that  they  were  not  permitted  to 
avenge  the  death  of  their  comrade.  Nor  do  I 
entertain  the  least  doubt  they  would  have  fired 
the  place  on  all  sides  if  their  request  had  been 
granted. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  “ China  ” steamed 
away  from  the  scene  of  our  late  disaster  and 
returned  to  Shanghai.  Thus  ended  the  third  and 
last  of  my  voyages  to  this  remarkable  country, 
which,  to  the  shame  of  all  western  nations  be  it 
said,  still  remains  a “ forbidden  land  ” up  to  the 
present  day. 


rreliminaries  of  the  provisionary  treaty  {in  English 
and  French)  submitted  to  and  proposed  to  he 
signed  by  the  Corean  Government. 

Art.  I.  The  Government  of  the  King  of  Corea 
declares  its  readiness  to  conclude  treaties 
of  amity,  peace,  and  commerce,  with  the 
Great  European  Powers  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  upon  the  following 
bases : — 

II.  Ports  and  places  of  trade  are  to  be  opened 
to  foreigners,  on  the  west,  east,  and  south 
coast  of  the  kingdom,  at  Quensan,  Tongnai, 
Sonto,  and  at  Kangwha.  The  number  and 
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position  of  any  other  ports  to  be  opened 
is  to  be  subject  to  special  arrangements 
between  the  high  contracting  Powers. 

III.  The  Government  of  the  King  of  Corea  is  to 

issue  proclamations  to  the  people,  imme- 
diately upon  the  signing  of  this  provisio- 
nary treaty,  to  notify  the  conclusion  of  the 
same  and  to  prepare  the  inhabitants  to 
receive  the  foreigners  friendly  and  amicably 
as  soon  as  it  enters  into  force. 

IV.  At  all  the  ports  opened  to  trade  sufficient 

and  convenient  lots  of  land  are  to  be  set 
aside  for  foreign  use  by  the  Corean  Govern- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  erecting  dwelling- 
houses,  warehouses,  and  all  necessary  build- 
ings. The  selection  and  extent  of  the 
concessions  to  be  granted  is  to  be  agreed 
upon  between  foreign  officers  specially 
appointed  and  the  Government  of  Corea. 

V.  Foreigners  of  all  nations  are  allowed  to 
reside  permanently  only  at  the  ports 
opened  to  trade,  but  they  are  to  have 
liberty  to  travel  freely  into  the  interior  of 
the  country,  either  for  business  or  pleasure, 
subject  to  the  following  restrictions  : 

1.  Foreigners  are  not  allowed  to  enter  any 

Corean  house,  inns  and  public  buildings 
excepted,  unless  they  are  specially  invited 
by  the  master  of  the  house. 

2.  They  are  to  be  furnished  with  passports 
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issued  by  tlie  authorities  of  their  re- 
spective nationality. 

3.  The  customs  and  habits  of  the  people 

must  be  respected,  to  avoid  any  unneces- 
sary quarrels  and  disputes. 

4.  In  the  event  of  a foreigner  violating  the 

house  of  a noble,  or  if,  without  being 
injured  by  any  Corean,  he  wounds  or 
kills  any  of  the  people,  the  Corean 
authorities  can  have  him  arrested,  to 
hand  him  over  for  punishment  to  his 
own  authorities,  and  it  shall  be  in  the 
option  of  the  Corean  Government  to 
demand  the  expulsion  of  any  such  per- 
son from  the  country.  It  is  to  be 
agreed  and  understood  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  King  of  Corea  can  only  be 
held  responsible  for  any  injuries  done  to 
foreigners  by  any  of  its  subjects,  by  the 
strict  carrying  out  of  the  above  stipula- 
tions ; and  it  charges  itself  to  instruct 
all  civil  and  military  authorities  to  for- 
ward and  protect  all  foreigners  travelling 
in  the  country  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power  and  abilities. 

YI.  The  Christian  Keligion  is  allowed  to  bo 
taught  freely  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  its 
ministers,  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant, are  at  liberty  to  preach  and  spread 
the  same  wherever  they  think  fit.  They 
y 2 
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are  also  permitted  to  erect  and  build 
churches,  colleges  and  hospitals,  and  no 
Corean  is  to  be  harassed  or  persecuted  on 
account  of  professing  the  Christian  faith, 
nor  are  any  converts  to  be  forced  to  do 
aught  interdicted  by  their  new  faith  or  to 
assist  at  the  construction  or  repair  of 
pagodas,  &c.  Nor  are  the  local  officials,  or 
any  private  persons,  under  pain  of  severe 
punishment,  permitted  to  molest  or  injure 
any  native  Christians  or  their  families. 

VII.  Duty  tariffs,  to  be  levied  on  the  import  and 
export  trade,  are  to  be  determined  upon 
between  the  contracting  Governments  and 
that  of  the  King  of  Corea,  the  tariffs  now 
in  use  with  China  and  Japan  to  serve  as 
bases. 

VIII.  The  foreign  Governments  are  to  nominate 
consuls  or  consular  agents  at  all  the  open 
ports,  who  are  to  be  specially  charged  with 
the  jurisdiction,  protection,  and  superin- 
tendence of  their  nationals.  The  contract- 
ing Powers  are  to  have  moreover  the  right 
to  appoint  envoys  or  ministers  plenipoten- 
tiary, who  are  to  reside  in  the  capital  (of 
Saoiil),  and  who  shall  be  able  to  communi- 
cate direct  with  the  King  and  his  Govern- 
ment, whenever  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try they  represent  require  such  communi- 
cation. 
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IX.  Native  servants  are  to  be  allowed  to  enter 
into  tbe  service  of  foreigners  without 
hindrance  or  restrictions. 

X.  Foreigners  are  only  to  be  liable  to  the  laws 
of  their  country  and  subject  to  the  courts 
established  to  that  effect  by  their  respective 
Governments.  In  case  of  disputes  between 
foreigners  and  Coreans,  foreigners  can 
only  be  cited  before  their  own  tribunals, 
and  Coreans  before  those  of  their  country. 

XI.  The  Government  of  the  King  of  Corea 
engages  to  protect  and  to  render  all  assist- 
ance in  its  power  to  any  vessel  which  may 
be  wrecked  on  the  coast,  or  which  may  be 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  any  Corean  port 
on  account  of  stress  of  weather ; to  treat 
all  persons  on  board  such  ships  in  a 
friendly  manner,  and  to  furnish  the  crews 
of  shipwrecked  vessels  with  means  of  con- 
veyance to  the  nearest  station,  whence 
they  can  effect  their  safe  return  to  their 
country. 

This  engagement  is  to  take  effect  and  to 
enter  into  force  from  the  date  of  the  sign- 
ing of  this  provisionary  treaty,  and  the 
Corean  Government  undertakes  to  issue  at 
once  to  all  authorities  on  the  coast  and  in 
the  country  notifications  and  instructions 
to  this  effect. 

Foreign  vessels  shall  also  be  at  liberty 
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to  hire  and  employ  native  pilots  for  enter- 
ing and  leaving  port. 

XII.  Foreigners  shall  be  free  to  import  for  their 
own  use,  and  for  trading  purposes,  any 
merchandize  not  contraband,  on  paying 
the  stipulated  duties  thereon;  and  they 
shall  also  in  the  like  manner  be  allowed  to 
export  any  produce  of  the  country,  subject 
to  the  special  regulations  which  may  here- 
after be  framed.  All  goods  imported  by 
foreigners  may  be  transported  into  the 
country  by  Coreans. 

XIII.  The  importation  of  and  the  traffic  in  opium 

is  strictly  and  for  ever  prohibited. 

XIV.  The  Corean  Government  is  to  adopt  at  all 

open  ports  such  measures  which  may  be 
considered  necessary  for  the  prevention  of 
fraud  and  smuggling. 

XV.  All  foreign  coin  shall  be  current  in  the 
kingdom,  and  shall  pass  for  its  corres- 
ponding weight  or  value  in  Corean  coin  of 
the  same  kind. 

Coins  of  all  descriptions,  as  well  as  gold, 
silver,  copper,  or  any  other  metal,  uncoined 
or  in  bars,  may  be  imported  into  and 
exported  from  the  country  free  of  duty. 

XVI.  The  Government  of  the  King  of  Corea 
reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  interdict  or 
restrict  any  trade  or  commerce  between 
foreigners  and  Corean  subjects  until  special 
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treaties  have  been  signed  and  ratified 
between  foreign  Powers  and  tlie  same. 

XVII.  The  Government  of  the  King  of  Corea, 
anxious  to  prove  its  readiness  and  perfect 
good  faith  in  entering  into  friendly  and 
amicable  relations  with  foreign  nations, 
agrees  and  consents  to  send  an  embassy, 
consisting  of  high  and  duly  accredited 
functionaries,  to  the  Courts  of  the  great 
European  Powers  and  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

XVIII.  The  object  of  this  embassy  is  to  transmit  to 
the  foreign  Governments  the  assurance  of 
the  goodwill  and  of  the  friendship  of  the 
King  of  Corea,  and  to  finally  arrange  and 
conclude  the  special  provisions  of  treaties 
of  peace,  amity,  and  commerce,  based  upon 
the  general  stipulations  as  agreed  upon  in 
this  provisionary  treaty.  The  members  of 
this  embassy  are  to  be  provided  for  this 
purpose  with  full  and  complete  powers, 
the  Government  of  the  King  of  Corea 
solemnly  binding  itself  to  accept  and  ratify 
at  the  proper  time  any  treaty  or  treaties  so 
concluded  and  agreed  upon  between  its 
envoys  and  the  foreign  Governments. 

The  ambassadors  are  also  to  be  invested 
with  full  powers  to  conclude  treaties  with 
such  Governments,  to  which  they  are  not 
specially  accredited  and  which  may  be 
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desirous  to  enter  into  friendly  connexion 
with  Corea. 

XIX.  The  tenor  of  the  treaties  is  to  be  in  the 
Chinese  and  Corean  languages,  and  to  be 
translated  into  the  languages  of  the  re- 
spective countries  with  which  they  are 
concluded. 

XX.  The  ratification  of  the  treaties  so  concluded 
is  to  take  place  within  one  year  from  the 
date  of  their  having  been  signed  between 
the  Corean  ambassadors  and  the  con- 
tracting foreign  Governments. 

So  done  at  the  city  of  Kangwha,  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Corea,  this 


Treliminaires  dun  Traite  'promsoire , soumis  et  pro- 
pose au  Gouternement  du  royaume  de  Coree. 

Bases. 

Art.  I.  Un  traite  de  paix,  d’amitie  et  de  commerce 
sera  conclu  entre  les  hautes  puissances  de 
I’Europe,  les  Etats-Unis  de  I’Amerique  du 
Nord  et  le  gouvernement  de  S.M.  le  roi 
de  Coree. 

II.  Des  ports  seront  ouverts  sur  les  cotes  Est, 
Quest  et  Sud  du  royaume,  a Quensan,  Tong- 
nai,  Sonto  et  a Kangwha.  Le  nombre  et 
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la  situation  cles  autres  ports  a ouvrir  seront 
fixes  plus  tard  par  les  hautes  Puissances. 

III.  Immediatement  apres  la  signature  de  ce 

traite  provisoire,  le  gouverneinent  du  roi 
de  Coree  le  fera  publier  dans  tout  le 
royaume,  ordonnant  de  recevoir  arnica! e- 
ment  les  etrangers. 

IV.  Dans  les  ports  ouverts  an  commerce,  le 

gouvernement  de  Coree  accordera  aux 
gouvernements  etrangers  des  terrains 
convenables  et  suffisants  pour  j faire  des 
etablissements — les  limites  des  concessions 
seront  fixees  d’un  commun  accord  entre 
les  gouvernements  respectifs. 

V.  Les  etrangers  resideront  d’une  maniere  per- 
manente  dansles  ports  ouverts  au  commerce 
seulement,  mais  pleine  liberte  leur  est 
accordee  de  voyager  dans  I’interieur  du 
pays  pour  le  commerce  et  d’autres  motifs, 
aux  conditions  suivantes. 

1.  L’entree  de  toute  maison  Coreenne,  sauf 

les  auberges  et  les  Edifices  publiques, 
leur  est  absolument  interdite,  s’ils  ne 
sont  pas  invites  a entrer  par  le  maitre 
de  la  maison. 

2.  Ils  seront  munis  de  passeports  delivix-s  par 

leurs  autorites  uationales. 

3.  Ils  eviteront  de  froisser  les  usages  du 

pays,  pour  ne  pas  causer  des  rixes  regret- 
tables. 
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4.  Si  un  Etranger  viole  la  maison  d’un  noble, 
ou,  n’etant  pas  attaque  par  les  Coreens, 
il  en  blesse  ou  tue  quelqu’un,  le  peuple 
pourra  s’emparer  de  sa  personne  et  le 
conduire  aux  autorites  locales,  qui  en 
aviseront  le  gouvernement,  lequel,  outre 
les  dommages  interets,  pourra  reclatner 
r expulsion  du  delin  quant  horsduroyaume 
et  meme  une  peine  plus  severe,  s’il  y 
a lieu.  A ces  conditions  seulement  le 
gouvernement  Coreen  pent  etre  rendu 
responsable  des  injures  faites  aux  etran- 
gers — et  il  cbargera  toutes  ses  autorites 
civiles  et  militaires  de  les  proteger,  et  de 
leur  rendre  tous  les  bons  offices  en  leur 
pouvoir  et  necessaires  selon  les  circon- 
stances. 

YI.  La  religion  Chretienne  est  libre  dans  tout  le 
royaume,  ses  ministres,  soient  Catholiques 
ou  Protestants,  pourront  la  precher  partout, 
batir  partout  des  eglises,  des  colleges  et 
des  hospices.  Aucun  Coreen  ne  pourra  etre 
inquiete  pour  la  profession duChristianisme, 
les  Chretiens  indigenes  ne  pourront  etre 
constraints  a aucun  acte  reprouve  par  leur 
foi,  a contribuer  pour  les  actes  superstitieux 
comme  la  construction  et  la  reparation  des 
pagodes — toute  acte  de  persecution  de  la 
part  des  authorites  ou  de  la  part  des 
particuliers  a I’egard  de  leurs  parents 
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ou  voisins  cliretiens  sera  severement 
puni. 

VII.  Les  representants  des  gouvernements  con- 
tractantes  et  ceux  du  roi  de  Coree  fixeront 
d’un  commun  accord  les  droits  a payer  an 
roi  de  Coree,  sur  toutes  les  marchandises 
d’importation  ou  d’exportation,  les  tarifs 
acceptes  pour  le  commerce  avec  la  Chine 
et  le  Japon  servant  de  base. 

VIII.  Les  gouvernements  etrangers  auront  dans 
tout  les  ports  ouverts  des  consuls  ou  des 
agents  consulaires,  charges  de  la  protection 
speciale  et  de  la  surveillance  de  leurs 
nationaux  et  accredites  a ce  but  au  gou- 
vernement  Coreen,  ils  auront  de  plus  le 
droit  de  nommer  des  envoyes  extraor- 
dinaires  ou  ministres  plenipotentiaires,  qui 
auront  leur  residence  dans  la  capitale  et 
communiqueront  directement  avec  le  roi  et 
ses  ministres,  sur  toutes  les  affaires  qui 
regarderont  les  interets  et  la  representation 
de  leur  pays. 

IX.  Les  etrangers  pourront  librement  et  sans 
restriction,  prendre  des  Coreens  a leur 
service. 

X.  Les  etrangers  seront  soumis  aux  lois  de  leur 
pays  et  sous  la  seule  jurisdiction  des 
tribunaux  nommes  par  leur  gouvernement. 
En  cas  de  litige  entre  Coreens  et  etrangers, 
cliacun  d’eux  ne  pourra  ctre  cite  a com- 
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paraitre  que  devant  les  autorites  de  son 
propre  pays. 

XI.  Si  un  navire  etr anger  vient  a faire  naufrage 
sur  les  cotes  de  Coree,  ou  si  la  tempete  le 
force  a chercher  un  refuge  dans  les  ports 
non  ouverts  au  commerce,  les  autorites 
Coreennes  le  recevront  amicalement  et 
fourniront  a I’equipage  les  moyens  de  se 
rendre  a la  station  la  plus  voisine.  Get 
article  sera  public  et  mis  en  vigueur  imme- 
diatement  apres  la  signature  de  ce  traite 
provisoire. 

Les  navires  etrangers  auront  toute  liberte 
de  se  servir  de  pilotes  indigenes  pour 
I’entree  et  la  sortie  des  ports. 

XII.  Les  etrangers  peuvent  importer,  en  payant 
les  droits  stipules  par  le  tarif,  toute  espece 
de  marcbandise,  sauf  celles  qui  seront 
probibees,  et  ces  marcbandises  pourront 
etre  transportees  bbrement  dans  I’interieur 
dll  pays.  Ils  pourront  aussi  exporter  les 
produits  de  la  Coree,  en  se  soumettant  aux 
regies  qui  seront  specifiees  plus  tard. 

XIII.  L’importation  et  le  commerce  de  I’opium 

sont  pour  toujours  et  strictement  probibes. 

XIV.  Dans  tons  les  ports  ouverts,  le  Gouverne- 

ment  Coreen  adoptera  les  mesm’es  qu’il 
jugera  convenables  pour  empecber  la  fraude 
sur  les  droits  de  douane. 

XY.  Toute  espece  de  monnaie  etrangere  aura 
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cours  libre  dans  toute  la  Coree  et  sera  re^u 
soit  an  poids,  soit  en  valeur  correspondante 
a la  monnaie  Coreenne. 

Les  monnaies  de  toute  sorte,  comme 
aussi  Tor,  I’argent,  le  cuivre  et  les  autres 
metaux  en  ingots  peuvent  etre  importes,  et 
exportes  librement  sans  etre  charges  de 
droit  de  douane. 

XVI.  Le  Gouvernement  Coreen  se  reserve  le  droit 
d’empecher  tout  comraerce  entre  les 
etrangers  et  ses-  nationaux  jusqu’a  la 
ratification  des  traites  speciaux,  qui  regu- 
lariseront  ce  commerce. 

XVII.  Le  Gouvernement  de  Coree,  desireux  de 
montrer  son  empressement  et  sa  bonne  foi 
dans  ses  nouvelles  relations  avec  les 
etrangers,  s’engage  a envoyer  une  am- 
bassade  de  hauts  personnages,  specialement 
accredites  aux  cours  des  principales  puis- 
sances de  I’Europe  et  an  President  des 
Etats-Unis  de  rAmerique  du  Xord. 

XVIII.  Le  but  de  cette  ambassade  sera  : 

1.  De  porter  aux  gouvernements  etrangers 

des  assurances  d’amitie  de  la  part  du  roi 
de  Coree. 

2.  D’arreter  et  conclure  definitivement  les 

articles  speciaux  des  traites  d’amitie  et 
de  commerce,  auxquels  les  stipulations 
generales  de  ce  traite  provisoire  serviront 
de  base. 
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Pour  cet  effet  les  ambassadeurs  Cordons 
seront  munis  de  pleins  pouvoirs,  le  gou- 
vernement  Coreen  s’engageant  solennelle- 
ment  a accepter  et  ratifier  les  traites 
conclus  par  ses  envoyes.  De  plus,  en 
outre  de  pouvoirs  generaux,  les  ambas- 
sadeurs Coreen s pourront  conclure  des 
traites  semblables  avec  les  autres  gouverne- 
ments  aupres  desquels  ils  ne  seront  pas 
specialement  accredites,  et  qui  desireront 
entrer  en  relations  amicales  avec  le  gou- 
vernement  de  la  Coree. 

XIX,  Les  traites  seront  ecrits  en  Cbinois  et  en 
Coreen,  et  traduits  dans  la  langue  de 
cbacune  des  hautes  parties  contractantes. 

XX.  La  ratification  des  traitds  aura  lieu  dans 
I’espace  d’un  an,  a partir  de  la  date  de  la 
signature  par  les  bautes  puissances  con- 
tractantes. 

Si  fait  a la  ville  de  Kangwba,  dans  le  royaume  de 
Coree, 
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1 

ban 

2 

tu 

3 

.‘sjbk,  s(')k 

4 

nbk 

5 

tasas,  tasat 

G 

jbsas,  jdsub 

7 

nbrkop,  nirkop 

8 

jbtalp 

9 

a hop 

10 

100 

paik 

ts’jon 

1000 

10,000 

man 

10,000,000 

bk 

to  be  able 

niing  har 

to  investigate 

sar  p’ir 

written  cha- 

f  kurtsa 

racter 

( hoik 

beginning 

ts’o  op 

to  know 

ar 

to  count 

sein,  hem 

number 

suku  sum 

to  know 

oriir 

to  penetrate 
to  understand 

1 samats’ar 

heaven 

hanar 

cover 

to  p’ur 

earth 

sta,  tta 

contents 

sircir 

to  distribute 

non  bur 

rank 

pjo  sar 

cast 

long-njok 

west 

sjo  njbk 

south 

nam  njbk 

north 

puk  njbk 

above 

us 

beneath 

arai 

middle 

ka  on  tai 

outside 

pas,  pat 

left 

wir 

right 

orur,  orhur 

in  front 

ap,  arp 

behind 

tui 

side 

kas,  kjbt 

corner 

mo,  morongi 

inside,  within 

sok,  an 

sun 

nar 

moon 

tor,  tar 

light 

pi  ts’oir 

to  come  down 
to  descend 

1 lim,  har 

star 

pjbr 

range 

pbr,  per 

to  arrange 

pbr,  per 

spring 

por  (?)  pom 

summer 

jo  rum,  njbrum 

autumn 

ka  ar 

winter 

kjb  or,  kjb  u 

warmth 

to  ur 

cold 

so  riir,  so  nur 
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frost 
heat 
wheel 
rotation 
circle 
return 
series 
time 
section 
noon 
night 
morning 
evening 
day-break 
to-morrow 
yesterday 
morning  dawn 
(twilight) 
evening  dawn 
(twilight) 
dark,  dusky 
decade 
full  moon 
decrease  of  the 
moon 


ts’ar 
to  ur 
pak  hui 
ku  ur 

kor  hwa?  kor  whi 

tor,  tora  or 

pd  kum,  ts’a  te 

stai 

ma  tai 

nas,  nat 

pam 

ats’am 

tse  njok  [I'gbt) 
sai  pe,  sape  (new 
i fan  nar 
6 tse 

I a ts’am 

I tsjd  miir 

dtu  ur 
jor  hur 
po  rom 

I kumum  ri.y 


new  moon 

ts’o  ha  ro,  ts’o 

brook 

si  nai 

serene 

kair 

top  of  a moun- 

1  mois  pong  ori 

covered,  veiled 

paik  paik  har 

tain 

bright 

union 

par  kiir 
sap’ir 

ridge  of  a moun- 
tain 

1 moispuri,  tutdn 

spreading 

pe  p’ur 

hill 

dntdk 

change 

kar  ma  tii  rir 

rock 

pahwi 

to  make 

tsi  ur 

tree 

namo 

wind 

param 

shrubbery ,thicket  sup’ur 

rain 

pi  _ 

source 

saiam,  saim 

hoar-frost 

sori 

vault,  valley. 

1 kor 

dew 

i siir 

grotto,  cleft 

ice 

drum 

pond 

mos,  mot 

snow 

nun 

field 

tiir 

hailstone 

mu  lui 

pool,  puddle 

mos,  mot 

smoke 

nai 

acre,  rice-field 
a high,  flat  field 

pas,  pat 

clouds 

kurum 

tn,  ton 

fog 

an  kai,  ankai 

water 

mur 

thunder 

ure 

fire 

pur 

lightning 

pdn  kai 

ashes 

tsai 

thunder-stroke 

pjdk-ljdk 

dust 

f uikiir,  fiiiskur 

rainbow 

dryness,  aridity 

period 

to  alter 

to  change 

shade 

light 

together 

to  alternate 

year 

calendar 

light  green,  azure 

yellow 

red 

white 

bluish,  green 
dark  grey,  black  | 
purple 

to  light,  to  shine 
to  glitter,  to  shine 
altogether,  jointly 
colors 
mountain 
river 


mutsi-ke 
kamiir 
kwi-un 
kots’ir 
pas  kor 
kuniir,  kurur 
pjds,  pjot 
sdrii  sora 
karma  tiirir 
hai 

ts’aik  Ijok 
p’urur 
nu  rur 
purkiir 
hwin 

p’urur,  p’arur 
ka  ? (ko)  mar, 
kdmur 
pur  kur 
pis  nar 
pi  ts’nir 
mus  mut 
pis,  pit 
moi,  mois 
nai 
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sand 

moral 

pomegranate 

sjdk  lju 

stone 

tor 

Chinese  pear 

mos,  mot 

mud 

tsun  hurk 

nuts 

kai  jam 

earth 

hiirk,  hark 

sweet 

tar 

sea 

pata 

sour 

suir 

island 

sjom 

fruit 

jorum,  koa  sir 

stream,  bay,  lake 

mur  (water) 

much,  many 

manhar,  bur 

banks 

mur  kas,  mur  ka 

kinds 

katsi 

creek 

kai 

rice 

Pjo 

flood 

mir  mur 

millet,  hirse 

kitsang,  koi  tso 

Avave,  billow 

mur  kjor,mur 

skjor 

wheat 

mir 

conjunction 

niur 

barley 

pori 

succession 

put’ar(r)  puts  ir 

caljang-beans 

tu 

stormy 

atiik  bar  (dread- 

soya-beans 

k’ong 

plant,  herb 

p’ur 

[ful) 

green  corn  (seed) 

um 

bird 

sai 

to  pluck  out 

spair 

animal 

tsiim  saing 

tax,  duty 

kong 

every 

kak 

to  ripen,  to  mature  nior  (?),  nikur 

has 

isir 

to  name,  to  be  ' 

• V 

name 

irhom 

called  j 

nirur 

grass 

tsi  ts’o 

these 

kar 

roses 

tsgang  mi 

corn,  grain 

kok  sjdk  (?)  koksik 

bamboo 

tai 

onion 

p’a 

reed,  cane 

kar 

ginger 

saing  kang 

lotus 

Ijon  hoa 

garlic 

manar 

water  lily 

marum 

leek 

pu  ts’ai 

moss 

iski 

mustard  seed 

ke  tsa 

branch 

katsi 

flexible,  pliant 

putii  rdiir 

twig 

iiri 

bamboo  sprouts 

tsjiuk  sjun 

root 

piirwi 

fragrancy 

hjang  kwi 

stalk 

tsurki 

vegetables 

ts’wi,  namar 

flower 

kos,  kot 

productive,  fertile  p’ung  sjdng 

leaf 

nip 

mushrooms 

pd  sas,  pdsiit 

fir-tree 

sor 

melon 

Avi 

mulberry-tree 

spong  namo 

celery 

minari 

willow 

potiir 

to  eat 

md  kur 

timber 

tsai  mok 

fragrant 

hjang  kwi 

to  serve 

psur,  pso 

new,  fresh 

sai 

tools 

kat  sar 

[hoa 

a fabulous  bird 

lantjo 

peach 

pok  sjo  a,pok  sjdng 

o nnmniY  < 

pung  tjo 

apricot 

sarko 

p’ong  hdang 

pear 

pai 

swan 

ko  hai 

chestnut 

pam 

mew,  sea  gull 

kar  mjdki 

prune 

wijas,  wiat 

pelican 

hansai 

orange 

kam  tsa 

heron 

hai  horapi 

lemon 

ju  tsa 

wild  duck 

ta  waki 
Z 
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wild  goose 

kikoki 

duck 

ori 

crane 

turumi,  turumi 

dove 

pitarki,  pi  turki 

nightingale 

koiskori,  koitkori 

swallow 

sj6  (?)  (tsjo-)  bi 

sparrow 

ts’am  sai 

falcon,  hawk 

mai,  sjoroki 

eagle 

suri 

fowls 

tark 

pheasant 

skwdng 

raven 

kama  kdi 

pie,  magpie 

kats’i 

owls 

puhdngi 

lark 

tsang  kjdng 

wagtail 

popsai 

to  nest,  to  nestle 

kistiirir,  kitturir 

chickens 

saski,  satki 

egg 

ar 

hen 

su 

male,  cock 

am 

pregnant 

pair 

to  breed 

nahiir 

wings 

nar  kai 

to  fly 

nar 

beak 

puri 

to  pick 

tso  iir 

namely 

ie 

to  call 

irk’arar 

plumage 

tsis,  tsit 

flock 

kjor  e 

a fabulous  unicorn 

kwi  rin 

bear 

kora 

tiger 

pom 

rhinoceros 

mu  sjo 

elephant 

k’o  kai  ri,  k’o  k’i  ri 

wolf 

ir  hi 

panther 

p’jo  pom 

deer,  roe 

no  ro 

stag 

sasiim,  sasam 

ape 

tsain  napi 

dog 

sark 

fox 

jo  ho  (?)  jo  u 

hare 

t’o  ski,  t’otki 

otter 

murkai 

cattle 

sjo 

horse 
camel 
foal 
calf 
ass 
mule 
lamb 
sheep 

sucking  pig 

pig 

little  dog 
cat 

mouse 

hoof 

claws 

horn 

tail 

to  take 
to  live 

to  separate,  to  "j 
regulate  ^ 
different 
to  sing,  to  roar 
to  bark 

to  run  I 

also 

hairy 

tribe 

dragon 

tortoise 

fish 

shrimp 

crab 

shell  I 

snail 
scale 
strange 
form 
to  shun 
to  fly 

hook,  fishing-rod 

net 

bee 

butterfly 


mar 
jak  tai 
ma-atsi 
sjo-atsi 
na  kwi 
rosai 

njom  (jom)  sjo 

tos 

tos 

kai 

koi 

sui 

kup 

t’op 

spur 

skori 

patar,  patiir 
nar 

I kupjor  ban 

tariir 

ur 

tsii  tsur 
r tarrir,  tarnir, 
tarur 
sto 

t’6  rok 
muri 

miri,  miru 
kopok 
ko  ki 
ke 

sai  ju,  saio 
r tjo  kai, 

I kum  tjo  kai 
sora,  sjora 
pinar 
koT  i bar 
hjong  sang 
sur  hur 
tomang 
karkuri 
kii  mur 
por 
napwi 
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glowworm 

cricket 

dragon  fly 

snake 

worm 

toad 

frog 

gnat 

fly 

caterpillar 

spider 

silkworm 

ant 

flea 

louse 

small 

insects 

in 

all 

class 

only 

man 

lord 

realm 

house,  family 

prince 

subject 

nobleman 

officer 

soldier 

people 

boy 

girl 

old 

young 

child 

old  man,  grand- 
father 
guest 

messenger,  am- 
bassador 
servant 
friend 
teacher 
monk 
nun 


pan  tai,  panto 

kwistorami 

tsantsari 

pai  jam 

ti  rjongi,  kujin 

tu  t’op  i 

kai  kuri,  kai  kori 

mo  kwi 

p’ari 

tsa  tsai 

ko  miii 

nue 

kajami 

pjorok 

ni 

tsjo  kur 

pore,  pero 

nur 

motor 

muri 

o tsik 

saram 

nim 

nara 

tsip 

nim  kiim 
sinha 
ku  wi 

pjo  sar,  pjo  siij 

sjon  pai 

paik  sjong 

atiir  (child) 

kjotsip 

nurkur 

orir 

ahai 


I har-api 
son 

I purir 
naur 
pos,  pot 
susung 
tsjung 

kjotsip-tsjung 

Z 


magician 

physician 

distinguished, 

high 

low 

palace,  temple, 
dwelling  of  £ 
prince 
functionary 
magistrate 
magazine 
arsenal 

Buddha  temple 

way,  road 

citadel 

market 

bridge 

ladder 

channel 

gate 

well 

neighbourhood 
village,  street 
capital 
pasture 
shepherd 
department, 
district 
village 
post 
inn 
ship 
sails 

oar 

tribute 
taxes 
to  heap 
to  gather 
this 
his 

old,  formerly 
now 
emperor 
king 

1 town 

2 


mutang 
wi  uon 

I no  p’ur 
natsar 

^ tsip  (house) 

pjosar,  kuwi 
maor,  maar 
to’angko,  kostsip 
ko 

pu  t’jo-tsjor 
kir 

tsai,  tsas 

tsjotsai(?)  tsjotse 

tari 

safari 

kai  ts’jon 

li  mun 

u mur 

nuis,  iut 

maiir,  maar 

sjo  ur,  sjo  ur 

I mok  tsjang 

I kour,  koor 

maar 

jok 

tsip  (house) 
pai  [mat 

pai  tos  (tos,  tot,  a 
tostai  tottai 
(mast) 

pat’ir,  patts’ir 
puse 
kwb  ki 
motar,  motiSr 

ji 

ku 

ne 

jitse 

nemkum 

nemkiim 

motur 
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circuit 

kour,  koor 

father 

api 

mother 

omi 

elder  brother 

mas,  mat 

younger  brother 

ao  aa 

husband 

tsiapi 

wife 

anhai,  an  hai 

elder  sister 

mas,  mat,  nuwi 

younger  sister 

uuwi,  aa  nuwi 

grandmother  | 

' har  api  (grand- 
ly father) 

grandchild 

sou  tsa 

uncle 

atsapi 

cousin 

tsok  ha 

brother-in-law 

siii  api 

sister-in-law 

sui  dmi 

married  woman 

mjd  nari 

son-in-law 

sa  hoi 

man  servant 

tsjong 

maid  servant 
concubine 

kjdtsip  tsong 
ts’jdp 

all 

ta 

I,  mine 

family  connexion 

na 

kuon  sjok 

head 

crown  of  the  head 

forehead 

eyebrows 

eye 

ear 

face 

mouth 

nose 

throat 

mori  (?)  mari 

nima 
nun  sop 
nun 
kui 

nas,  nat 

ip 

k’o  [hu 

mok  ku  mong,  jin 

tongue 

lips 

teeth 

the  hair  at  the  ' 

hjo 

ip  siur 
ni 

1 kui  mis 

temples 

the  hair  at  the  "] 

1 1’6  rok 

top  of  the  head  J 

cheek 

spam 

chin 

t’dk  (?)  t’ak 

hand 

son 

fist 

tsu  md  kui 

finger 

son  harak 

mustachioe 
beard 
throat 
back,  spine 
breast 

side,  both  sides 

shoulders 

the  arm 

navel 

loins 

belly 

knee 

leg 

foot 

skin 

bones 

strength 

liver 

bowels 

blood 

veins 

sweat 

saliva 

tears 

this 

mine 

body 

court-house 
a double  storied ' 
house 
a flat  roof 
a tent 

hut  made  of  reeds 
bricks 


naros,  narot 
njo'in 
mok 
tung 
kasam 
kjotu  rangi 
oske,  otke 
p’ar 

pai  kop,  pais  kop 

hori 

pai 

murrop,  mump 

tari 

par 

sar,  katsok  (hide) 

spo,  spjo 

him 

kan 

ai 

P’L 

maik 

stam 

ts’um,  ts’um 
nunmur 

ji 

na 

mom 

maro  (?)  pang 
r tarak 


board 

plaited  door 
wall 
beam 
arch 

post,  pillar 

railing 

window 

door 

porch 

yard 


I 


tai 

tsjang  mak 
stui  tsip 
kiwa,  tsi  sai 
C njor  (passage) 
p’antsa 
sarip 

pun,  param 

kjo  kari,  sjo 

tur  po,  tiirs  ^lo 

ki  tong 

Ian  kan 

ts’ang 

tsi  ke 

mun 

fitur 
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staircase 

som 

kitchen 

puok 

stable 

maku  wi  jang 

stone  wall 

tarn 

fence 

urs  op 

consist,  to  be 

har 

to  dwell 

sar 

place 

kos 

mat 

kitsiirk 

bamboo  mat 

sas,  sat 

straw  or  reed 
mat,  mattress 

[ tos,  tot 

bamboo,  Venetian  par 

curtain 

tsjang 

screen 

pjong  p’ung 

bamboo  sticks 

tsok  tsa 

bedstead 

sang 

frame 

sai,  rong 

staff 

mak  tai 

wooden  shoes 

kjotsi 

little  bench 

toma 

table 

sjoan 

lantern 

tung  tsan 

light,  candlestick 

; tsjok 

a kind  of  guitar  ■ 

r komun  ko 
1 kai jakko 

a flute 

saing 

fife 

tjo 

chessboard 

patok 

comb 

pis,  pit 

looking-glass 

ko  ur 

cushion,  bolster 

pjo  ke 

fan 

puts’e 

paper 

tsjo  hwi 

china  ink 

mok 

paint  brush 

pus,  put 

china  inkstand 

pjoro 

writing 

kdr  uor 

volume 

ts’aik 

roll 

kuon 

rule 

re  sa  popsik 

retrospect 

tora-par 

look,  glance 

bur  rjo-por 

gold,  ore 

soi,  (swi) 

silver 

un 

copper 

kuri 

tin 

tsju  sjok 

pearl 

ku  sar 

jade 

ku  sar,  ok 

an  emblematic  j 

1 mo  nan  ok 

stone 

brocade  silk 

kum  sjon 

silk  embroideries 

pitan 

checked  silk 

pitan 

silk  gauze 

kip 

coarse  silk 

mjon  tsju 

muslin 

poi 

jewel 

tsai  mur 

penny 

ton 

articles  of  jewelry  po  pai 

a pair 

p ir 

tissue 

pitan,  kip 

beautiful 

aram  ta  or 

good 

tjo  har 

a kind  of  hemp 

mosi 

hemp 

sam 

silk  thread, thread  sir 

cotton  chintz 

so  om 

colour  felt  carpet 

tarn 

one  coloured  felt  'I 

■ tsjdn 

carpet  j 

fat 

kirum 

oil 

kirum 

honey 

skur 

ingredients  for  j 

1 nurok 

rice-beer  J 

wax 

mir 

glue 

kas  ji’ur 

varnish 

os 

rice 

psar 

flour 

karo 

provisions 

Ijang  sik 

stuff 

ijo 

like 

os  ti 

not 

anir 

very 

ka  tsjang  [tani 

necessary 

tsungjo  (impor- 

(cup)  dish 

pari 

winecup 

tsan 

a small  cup 

sapar,  tsawan 

(basin) 

(tea  cup) 

spoon 

sur 
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plate 

pan 

barrel 

sur  tsjun 

vase 

Pjbng 

earthenware  dish  hang 

pot 

ong 

jug 

Pjpng 

tub 

tsju  tso 

tripod  vase 

SOS,  sot 

kettle 

kama 

dish-cover 

sirci 

a match 

pjong  mat 

bushel 

toi 

tenth  part  of  a "j 
bushel  j 

1 mar 

scoop 

pak 

sieve 

ts’e 

loom 

t’iir 

spool 

puk 

eoal 

sus,  sut 

firepot 

hoa  ro 

iron 

soi 

mortar 

hwak 

basket 

long 

vessel,  to  hold 

ham 

to  hide 

tsjang 

little  box  1 

shovel  J 

straw  basket 

kori,  kwang  tsori 

straw  box 

sjang  tsa 

straw  bag 

sjang  tsa 
to  ts’ai 

axe 

sickle 

nas,  nat 

saw 

t’op 

chisel 

skur 

file 

tsur 

gimlet 

song  kos,  song  kot 

needle 

pan  ar 
k’ar 

knife 

foot 

tsja 

bow 

hwar 

arrow 

sar 

sword 

k’ar 

hoe 

ho  mui 

spade 

sap 

hand  plough 

stapiii 

Chinese  plough 

posip 

bell 

soi  puk  (gong) 

drum, kettle  drum  puk 

sound 

tsaing 

gong 

kjong  tsa 

many  fold 

soskur,  sotkir 

tools,  utensils 

kiirus 

rice-beer 

sur 

boiled  rice 

pap 

hashed  meat 

hoi 

cake 

stok 

meat 

koki  (fish) 

soup 

kuk 

salt 

sokom 

to  cook 

pap  tsiur 

to  stew 

stir 

to  boil 

sarmur 

to  ferment 

pitsur 

to  prepare 

porir 

arrange 

pop’ur,  pep’ur 

to  present 

ipatar 

ts’ir 

to  nourish 

side  dish 

pan  ts’an 

a meal  • 

^ ts’a  pan  (tea  and 
( rice) 

already 

iwi  (?)  imwi 

excellent 

aram  ta  or 

tea 

ts’a 

together 

kjom  har 

to  ofiPer 

i patar 

dress 

os,  ot 

kas  os,  kas  ot 

fur  coat 

cloak 

os  (?)  top’o 

shirt,  jacket 

tsjok  sam 

petticoat 

tsjung  wi 

apron 

ts'ima 

dressing  gown 

j 

tsar-nipiir 
1 kwan,  mo,  samo 

cap  j 

[ (silk  cap) 

belt 

stwi 

straw  or  reed  hat 

' kas,  kat 

socks 

po  sjon 

leather  shoes 

sin 

short  boots 

hue,  hue  tsa 

children’s  shoes 

ahai  sin 

saddle 

kirma,  kiruma 

bridle,  bit 

kure 
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carriage 

sur  rai,  snr  rui 

cover 

to  p’ur 

riding-whip 

ts’ai 

seal~ 

in 

bookcase 

tsja  ro 

scabbard 

k'ar-tsip 

bag 

tsju  md  in 

hairpin,  to  fasten  1 
caps  3 

pin  hjd 

garments 

nipur 

ornament 

sku  mir 

splendour 

pis 

sparkling 

pis  nar 

figure 

drkur 

heart,  mind 
conduct,  ") 

behavionr  j 

ma  am 

haing  kir 

soul 

stus,  stut 

disposition  (of  '> 
character)  j 

t’jdn  sjdng 

passion 

stiis,  stut 

sound 

sjdng 

rhyme 

un 

echo 

uri  ir 

footsteps 

tsa  tso  ’6i 

shade 

kiirim 

talent 

tsai  tso 

virtue 

k’iin 

understanding  "] 
mind  j 

J sur  kwi,  tsi  he 

bravery 

decency 

nar  nair,  nar  nair 
retos (?)  reto 

honesty 

urhiir,  orhur 

filial  love 

hjo  to 

veneration 

kong  kjdng 

word,  language 
judgment 

marsam,  mari 
martsar  har 

talk 

marsam 

to  see 

por 

to  hear 

turur  turnir 

to  look 

por 

to  listen 

turur 

to  administrate 

pjd  sar 

to  rein  in 

tsik  ham 

sex,  family 

kak  si 

fortune,  blessing 

pok 

income 

lok 

long  life 

mok  sum 

wise 

dtsir 

stupid 

drir 

good 

tsar  har 

bad 

mo  tsir 

fat 

sar  tsir 

thin,  meagre 

jd  wir 

strong 

kang  har 

weak 

jak  har 

rich 

ka  am  jdr 

distinguished, 

noble 

1 kui  har 

poor 

kanan  har 

lowly 

ts’jdn  har 

dissipation 

sja  ts’i  ■ 

avarice 

kdmso,  kdmpak 

hatred 

mui  or,  mui  or 

love 

sarang 

affection 

un-he 

dislike 

udn  sju 

pleasure 

kis  kur,  kit  kiir 

wrath 

no  har 

melancholy 

kun  sim 

merriment 

tsur  kir 

to  sit 

an  tsur 

to  lie 

nu  ur 

to  get  up 

nir 

to  stand 

sjdr 

to  advance 

na  a ur,  naor 

to  retreat 

murudkar,  murlir 

to  go  out 

nar 

to  come  in 

tur 

to  ascend 

0 rur 

to  descend 

narir 

to  bend  one’s  head  ku  pur 
to  lift  one’s  head  ur  dr 
to  kneel  skur 

to  throw  oneself  ) . 

down  joptwir 

to  bow  tsjdr,  tsdr 

to  greet  with  i “ 

the  hand  j 

I to  run  ta  rur 

I to  march,  to  step  kd  rum 

I to  follow  ptarur,  stariir 
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to  drive 
to  trip 

to  rear,  to  prance 
to  stamp 
song 
dance 
to  whistle 
to  sing 
sorrow 
to  lament 
to  cry 

to  fall  asleep 
dream 
keep 
to  eat 
to  drink 
to  chew 
respiration 
breath 
to  sing 
to  cry 
to  call  out 
to  blow 
to  blow  on 
to  swallow 
to  spit 
that  one 
I 

self 

another 

thou 

who 

somebody 

leisure 

occupation 

exertion 

rest 
drunk 
sober 
to  hunger 
to  satisfy 

noise 

laughter 


ptso  ts’ar,  sstso 
ts’ar 
stuir 
nar 

jjaqmr 

norai 

ts’um,  ts’ur 
p’a  ram 
ur  p’ur 
sur  p’iir 
ur 
ur 

tso  iir,  tso  ar 
skum 
tsar 
mb  kur 
ma  sir 

psi  pur,  ssi  piir 
sum  turir 
puriir  (sound) 

» 

fi 

pur 

>> 

sam  k’ir 
piat’ur,  t’ohar 
tjb,  tsjb 
nai,  na 

BUS  ani  (?)  sii  suro 

tariir 

no 

nuku 

amo 

hanka 

sim  ts’ok  kar 
kas  pur,  sjuko 
roiir 
p’jbn  an 
ts’jui  har 
skair 
tsu  rir 
pai  piirur 
p’urner  ? suttu 
brir 

us  am  (?)  uum 


banquet 
walk 
to  sboot 

to  chase,  to  hunt 

to  fish  I 

fishing-rod 
to  plough 
agriculture 
to  jilant 
seed 
to  mow 

to  bindtogether,  ") 
to  join  ) 

to  knock,  to  ) 
thrash  j 

to  offer,  to  pre-  ") 
sent  3 

to  hold 
to  render 
to  return 
to  lead 
until 
to  head 

to  reach,  to  arrive 
to  wash 

to  strike  (a  \ 

string)  3 

to  swing 
to  squirt,  to  ) 

spatter  ) 

to  sweep 
to  study 
to  exercise 
to  read 

to  repeat  by  heart 
to  instruct 
subjugation 
garrison 
to  regulate 
to  make,  to  buUd 
to  create,  to  begin 
to  fabricate 
to  drive  over 

to  save  i 


tsan  ts’ai 
nor,  norir 
ssor 

san  haing 
nakkiir,  uaskur 
koki  tsapur 
raksi,  naksi 
paskar,  patkar 
nong  sa 
simor,  tsai  sik 
psi,  ssi 
puir 

muk  kur 
tu  tarir 

patts’ir,  pat’ir 

kalsir 
torakar 
toraor 
kbnarir 
nirur 
kb  narir 
niriir 
ssi  siir 

far 

stb  ts’ir,  ptbo  ts’ir 

spurir  (to  spout) 

ssur 

pai  hor 

nikir 

nirkiir 

wirir 

kara  ts’ir 

tsin  tjbng 

makur  (to  hinder) 

tas  kur,  tat  kur 

tsi  ur 

pira  siir,  piro  sar 
tsi  iir  [manage) 
kbnnbr  (to 
kbn  tir,  kbn  tsir, 
ku  har 
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alive 

sat’ur 

to  give  a hand, 
to  support 

1 pus  tur,  put  ur 

to  protect 

ho  wi 

to  assist 

to  ur 

to  help 

to  ur 

to  frighten  | 

' nor,  nar  (to  get 
frightened) 

to  move 

nus  kir,  niitkir 

to  abhor 

ts’a,  fan 

to  think  of 

saing  kak 

to  sigh  for,  to 
long  for 

1 kurir 

benevolence 

un  he 

to  spread 

pe  ’pur 

to  requite,  to  re- 
ward 

1 kap  p’iir,  kap  hur 

illness 

to  burn 

kuur  (stum  tsir) 

to  heal 

pjdng  tjo  bur 

to  suffer  patiently  tsa  mur 

bitter 

maior(?)  ssur 

sharp 

ssur  (?)  maior 

to  taste,  to  try 

maspor,  matpor 

abyss,  danger 

hjdm  bar 

to  prevent 

makhir,  makiir 

difficulties 

bjdm  tso 

ramification 

kwi  or 

crooked  • 

i kiu  rdf  ir,  kiu 
( rdtsir 

to  complete,  to 

1 ki  or 

supply 

scanty,  deficient  • 

f itsu  rdtir,  itsu 
( rdtsir 

union 

niiir 

interruption  • 

1 skun  ts’ur  ? skun 

( bur 

to  pity 

djds  pur,  djdt  pur 

aflii  tion 

kun  sim 

to  rejoice 

tsur  kir 

merry 

kis  kur,  kit  kiir 

not 

annir  (?)  anir 

to  leave  (behind)  ki  t’ir,  kits  ’ir 

to  forget 

ni  tsur 

to  wish 

ndn  bar 

to  expect 
truth 
absolutely 
oath 

prayer,  request 
fasting,  fast 
sacrifice 
burnt  offering 
to  offer 
to  saciifice 
to  receive 
to  accompany 
to  serve 
fear 

dread,  anxiety 

doubt 

shame 

to  be  ashamed 
to  boast 
to  renounce 
to  decline 
to  shun 
return 
slowly 
delay 
to  flutter 
; mad 
I majestic 
I quiet 
to  think 
in  advance 
to  note 
reason,  cause 
to  have  at  heart 
past  (things 
that  arc  past) 
to  remember 
old  things, some- 
thing old 
to  inquire 
to  ask 
true 
false 

to  press,  to  in- 
1 vestigate 


kwij  ak 
tsjbng,  sjdng 
kan  (?)  (ir)  tsjor 
maing  sjo 

tsai  ke 
tse  sa 
ts JO  re 
tiirir 
ts  jbn  ko 
pastur,  pattur 
moi  sir 
ho  ui 
tso  har 
turir 
wi  sim 
pus  kurir 
put  kurir 
tsjarang 
sa  jang 
sajang 
p’i  har 
bptb  tir 
naro  jd 
nit  eur 

nari-ir  (?)  purrir 
mit’ir,  mits’ir 
wi  wi 
tsam  tsam 
saing  kak 
mon  tsjd 
kwi  rok 
tsim  tsit 
p’u  mur 

ne 

saing  kak 
ne 

sang  ko 
mu  riir 
ts’  am 

kdtsiis,  tdtsut 
mir 
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to  distinguish 

kar  hair 

bent,  crooked 

kopur,  kupur 

straight 

kotar,  kotiir 

to  go  along 

kar 

to  come  hack 

tora  or 

to  go 

kar 

to  come 

or 

to  go  through 

tinar 

to  cross  over 

tinar 

to  remain 

mo  mur 

to  follow 

tso  ts’ar,  stso  ts’ar 

to  be  set  against 

b kwir 

obedient 

sjun  bar 

resisting 

ko  sur,  kb  sarir 

to  quarrel 

ta  for,  tatur 

to  rob 

a sur 

to  fight 

ssa  hor 

to  cover 

tb  p’ur 

to  put  up  a wall  "j 

^ mak  hir 

of  partition  J 

to  veil 

kari  ur 

enclosed,  walled  7 

> 11Y* 

in  j 

C U1 

to  pass 

nb  mur,  kbn  nbr 

to  wade  through, 

I-  kbn  nbr 

to  cross  J 

\ 

to  scold 

skuti  stur 

to  covet,  to  be  ') 

- as  kir 

avaricious  J 

1 

envy 

purbr,  purb  har 

jealousy 

sai  um,  f u kwi 

to  spy 

jbs  por,  jbt  por 

to  observe 

sarp  ’ir 

turned  to 

hjang  bar 

to  wait 

kitarir 

to  assign 

tubn  bar 

to  forbid 

kjbng  ke 

to  call,  to  invite 

purur 

to  mislead 

tarnair 

\ nui  u ts’ur,  nui  ut 

to  repent  ^ 

ts’ur 

to  hate 

han  har 

to  stare 

purop  stur 

to  pant,  to  "j 

> 

breathe  heavily  J 

’ sjium  ur 

to  assemble 

motar,  motur 

to  meet 

man  nar 

to  answer  (it  7 

answers)  J 

• ung  har 

to  answer 

tai  tap 

to  return  (an  ) 

1 , 

answer)  J 

f kap  p ur 

to  drink  wine 

ts’im  tsjak 

to  seize 

ka  tsir 

to  let  loose,  to  ) 

1 . . 

drop  ^ 

^ parir,  panr 

bawd 

tsjung  mai 
ping  p’e 

dowry 

entering  the  ^ 

house  of  the  ( 

_ siii  tsip  kar  sjb 
, pang  mats’ir 

bridegroom,  ( 

as  bride  J 

to  take  a wife 

tsjangka  turir 

to  cast  lots 

tsjbm  pok 

to  condole 

tjo  mun 

to  congratulate 

hare 

to  give,  to  pre-  ) 
sent  with  ) 

1 tsur 

to  surrender 

pu  fir 

to  seal 

pong  har 

to  tie 

mair 

to  envelope 

psar,  ssar 

to  spill,  to  shed 

puur 

to  stream,  to  flow  huriir 

dim 

hurir 

to  scoop,  to  draw  kirur 

to  water 

tsb  tsar,  tsb  tsiir 

to  burn 

sariir 

to  burn  to  ashes 

sarur  pur  pur  f iir 

to  roast 

tarir  tar  hir 

to  cut 

kar  kir  karkir 

to  cut  out  ] 

1 

(dresses)  j 

► marur,  marar 

to  melt 

tan  jjbn 

to  cut  down,  to  7 ■ \ • !_• 

chop  off  jpohir.pehir 

, , . , , , . C tsans:  sik,  tsan 

to  trim,  to  attire  ■<  . = - 

' t tsang  bar 

pabting,  orua.  ) 

ment  ) 
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drawing 

kiirim 

to  examine 

sarp  ’ir 

diligence 

putsa  ron  har 

merit 

kang  njok 

idle 

keorur 

to  behold 

por 

to  watch,  to  guard  tik  k’wir  tsik  hwir 

to  inspect 

por 

to  examine  daily 

jir  kwa 

to  exhaust 

kung  bar 

to  finish 

ma  ts’ar 

to  cease 

pa  har 

to  come  together 

mas  nar,  mannar 

to  separate 

jb  hir 

to  control  (one-  "1 
self)  j 

■ motar,  motur 

to  disperse  • 

hiitt’ur 

to  go,  to  meet 

matsur 

to  accompany 

po  nair 

parting  dinner 

tsjon  song 

to  console 

ui  ro 

alone,  single 

bus,  hut,  hiir  hoor 

an  orphan 

wi  ro  or 

a widow 

tsjb  kur  (little) 

to  count  upon 
to  lean  upon 
to  depend  on 
to  buy 
to  sell 
to  bet 
to  exchange 
to  seek 
to  request 
to  beg 
to  lend 
addition 

to  add,  to  aug-  "] 

pikir 
witsi  har 
him  nipur  ■ 
sar 
p’ar 
naki 

paskur,  patkor 
ku  har 
ts’jbng  har 
pir 
skur 
to  bar 

1 1<)  bar 

ment  j 

double 

tasi 

to  repeat 

tasi 

also 

sto  tto 

again 

tu,  tu  or 

to  pull 

is  kiir,  it  kur 

to  drive 

mor 

to  draw 

skiiur?  skurur 

to  guide 

into  har 

to  carry — 

on  the  shoulder 

mer 

on  the  arm 

aniir 

on  the  back 

tsir 

on  the  head 

nir 

to  drive  in  a car 

siriir 

tired 

is  pur,  it  pur 

to  rest 

suir 

to  disclose 

kuriir 

to  undress,  take  I 

1 pb  sur 

off  j 

to  put  the  hand  ' 

i mantsir 

upon  ) 

to  touch 

tbtu  mur 

to  gather  (to-  1 

1 tbtiir 

gether)  j 

to  take  hold,  to  ( 

climb  J 

► pattur,  tsa  pur 

to  break  off 

stbkur,  stbkkui 

to  pick 

star 

to  nip  off 

k’air  kair 

to  collect 

pbrir 

to  grind 

kar,  kar 

to  perforate 

stu  rur 

to  thread 

sku  er 

to  hang  up 

tar 

to  bind  to 

mair 

to  fasten 

sko  tsur 

to  hang 

kbr 

to  shake  | 

st’i  t’ir  ? ptbr 
ts’ir 

to  waver 

hiin  tiir 

to  tear  up 

soa  hir 

to  lift  up 

tur 

to  beat 

t’ir  ts’ir 

to  swing 

turiir 

to  prick 

tiriir  tsirur 

to  lift 

is  kur,  it  kur 

to  take  hold 

tsa  pur 

to  throw 

tb  tir,  t('i  tsir 

dismiss 

nobur 

to  cast  away 

piirir 

this 

jb  i 

there,  place 

kos,  kot 

generation 

inkan 

space 

sai 
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to  meddle  with 

mb  ku  mur 

animated 

Ijbng  har 

to  move  about 

umtsa  kir 

to  stand  still 

ku  ts’ir 

grand,  tall 

kun 

small 

tsjb  kiir 

broad 

no  pur,  no  rur 

narrow 

tso  piir 

pair 

tu 

only 

oro 

half 

pan 

together 

a or,  aor,  aur 

one  upon  another 

jbrb 

to  unite  | 

mo  tar,  motur 
hap  har 

ball 

fan  tsa 

duty  (customs) 

ma  tai,  ts’i 

a stripe 

tso  kak 

a piece 

tso  kak 

to  dip  into 

mur  mur 

to  wash 

ts’o  ts’ur 

to  dry 

marur,  mar  roi  ir 

to  wet 

tso  tsur 

clear 

markar,  markiir 

dim,  muddy 

hurir 

cold 

ts  ’ar 

warm 

tour?  tour 

high 

no  p’ur,  no  p’ar 

low 

natsar 

deep 

kip  ’ur 

shallow 

jbsf  iir,  jott’ur 

easy,  light 

kapai  jaor 

heavy,  weighty 

mukb  or 

thick 

tu  four 

thin 

jbrur 

full 

ts’ar,  katuk  hur 

empty 

puir 

disturbance 

btsu?  btsu  rbor 

tranquillity 

kojo 

otherwise,  dif-  ") 
ferent  ) 

tarar,  tanar,  tariir 

of  the  same  kind 

kaf  ar 

to  disturb 

bkurb  tsir 

contrary  to 

turu  hir 

corner,  square 

mo,  morongi 

round 

tung  kur 

long 

kir,  kin 

short 

tsjb  rur 

coarse 

kurkur,  kurkum 

fine 

kanar,  kanar 

grand 

k’ur,  k’un 

petty 

kanar 

all  the  same 

bankatsi 

source,  origin 

kiin  ubn 

similar 

kat’ar 

wild,  desolate 

kb  ts’ur 

bare 

muir 

to  sprout 

p’uir 

to  bloom 

spajbnar 

to  fall 

stbrb  tir  ? tsir 

far 

mbr 

near 

kaskaor,  katkaor 

nearly  related 

ts  ’inhar 

outwards 

sbng  kwir 

slowly 

to  tair,  to  tiiir 

hasty 

sparur,  sparar 

quick,  early 

irar 

late 

nutsur,  nitsur 

occasionally 

pjbnhar 

incessantly,  often  tsatsar 

rarely 

tiimur 

useful 

rihar 

pernicious 

hai  bar 

existence 

isir 

non-existence 

bpsur,  bpsar 
kirhar 

happy 

unhappy 

hjung  har 

to  get 

btur 

to  loose 

irhar,  irhur 

to  diminish 

tor 

to  disappear,  ] 

dissolve  j 

1 Sara  tsir 

to  destroy 

sbi  tsjan 

to  heap 

psair 

to  overshoot  | 

f tbhar,  namar, 
namiir 

to  flow  over 

nbm  stiiir 

to  overflow 

nbmur 

without 

bpsar 

limited 

ha  tsjbng  bar 

of  long  duration 

orir 

long 

kir 
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durable 

kutar 

of  short  diiration  ] 

tsam  kan,  tsam 
skan 

V 

suddenly 

mnntuk 

to  smash 

paatsir,  skaihir 

to  prejudice 
to  want  (need) 
in  a high  degree, ") 

itsuro  tsir 
opsar  p’iptsiu  har 

sim  har 

very  ) 

in  a small  degree 

tsomur 

secret 

sumur 

evident 

poir 

afloat 

stur,  ptur,  ttur 

to  sink 

tsam  kir 

across,  sideways 

piskir,  pitkir 

oblique,  slope 

kiur 

to  stoop 
to  stretch 

kupur 

pjor,  pep’ur 

mas  ts’ar  ? mi  ts’ar 

to  extend 
to  draw  together 

• ts’ur 

to  contract  j 

to  open 

jcir 

to  shut 

tatar,  tatiir 

passage 

samo  ts’ar 

hindrance 

makhir 

just,  even 

p’jong  har 

right 

paror 

repose 

p’jon  an 

alteration 

pjon  har 

transformation 

toi 

removing 

omkir 

end 

mats'am 

beginning 

pi  rii  sar,  piro  sar 

basement 

mis,  mit 

summit 

skiis,  skiit 

to  disappear 

soi  har 

to  arise 

iis  turn 

to  extend 

man  han  haar 

to  clip 

skak  kiir 

an  affair 

ir 

with 

to  piir,  tamot 

a thing 

kos,  kbt 

conclusion 

ipki,  ipke. 
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LONDON  : 

GILBEUT  AND  lUVINGTON,  rjUNTEBS, 
BT.  John’s  square. 


A Catalogue  of  American  and  Foreign  Books  Published  or 
Imported  by  Messrs.  5.a.mpson  Low  & Co.  can 
be  had  on  application. 

Crown  Buildings,  i88,  Fleet  Street,  London, 
October,  1879. 


2 list  of  33ook5 

PUULISHED  r.Y 

SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  SEARLE,  & RIVINGTON. 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST. 

A CLASSIFIED  Educational  Catalogue  of  1 Forks  pub- 
lished  in  Great  Britain.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  e.xtra.  Second  Edition, 
revised  and  corrected  to  Christmxs,  1878,  5r. 

Abney  {Captain  JV.  de  IV.,  R.E.,  F.R.S.)  Thebes,  and  its  Five 
Greater  Temples.  Forty  large  Permanent  Photographs,  with  descrip- 
tive letter-press.  Super-royal  4to,  cloth  extra,  63^. 

About  Some  Fellcnos.  By  an  Eton  Boy,  Author  of  “A  Day 
of  my  Life.”  Cloth  limp,  square  i6mo,  is.  6d. 

Adventures  of  Captain  Mago.  A Phoenician’s  Explorations 
1000  years  n.C.  By  Leo.n  Cahun.  Numerous  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  "js.  6d. 

Adventures  of  a Young  Naturalist.  By  Lucien  Biart,  with 
1 17  beautiful  Illustrations  on  Wood.  Edited  and  adapted  by  Parker 
Gii.i.more.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges.  New  Edition,  7r.  (od. 
Afghanistan  and  the  Afghans.  Being  a Brief  Review  of  the 
History  of  the  Country,  and  Account  of  its  People.  By  II.  W. 
Bkllew,  C.S.I.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  (is. 

Alcott  {Louisa  M.)  fimmy's  Cruise  in  the  “ PinaforeP  A\'ith  9 

Illustrations.  Small  post  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3.r.  (id. 

Aunt  fo's  Scrap-Bag.  Square  i6mo,  is.  (id. 

(Rose  Library,  ir. ) 

Cupid  and  CImo-Chow.  Small  post  8vo,  3^.  (id. 

lAttle  Men  : Life  at  Plunifield  soith  fo's  Boys.  Small 

post  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  3^.  (id.  (Rose  Library,  Double  vol.  is.) 

IMtle  Women,  i vol.,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  35-.  (id.  (Rose 


Library,  2 vols.,  ir.  each.) 

Old-Fashioned  Girl. 

cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  3^.  (id. 


Best  Edition,  small  post  Svo, 

(Rose  Library,  is.) 
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Alcott  {Louisa  M.)  Work  a7id  Beginning  Again.  A Story  of 
Experience,  i vol. , small  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6r.  Several  Illustra- 
tions. (Rose  Library,  2 vols.,  is.  each.) 

Sha7vl  Straps.  Small  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  35.  6d. 

Eight  Cousins;  or,  the  Aunt  Hill.  Small  post  8vo, 

with  Illustrations,  3r.  i>d. 

The  Rose  in  Bloom.  Small  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  35.  (sd. 

Silver  Pitchers.  Small  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3^.  6^/. 

Under  the  Lilacs.  Small  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5J. 

Miss  Alcott’s  stories  are  thoroughly  healthy,  full  of  racy  fun  and  humour  . . . 
exceedingly  entertaining  ....  We  can  recommend  the ‘Eight  Courins.**' — 
A theH<Bum» 

Alpitie  Ascents  and  Adventures ; or.  Rock  and  Snow  Sketches. 
By  II.  ScuoTZ  Wilson,  of  the  Alpine  Club.  With  Illustrations  by 
Whymper  and  Marcus  Stone.  Crown  8vo,  lor.  2nd  Edition. 

Anderseti  {Hans  Christiati)  Faiiy  Tales.  With  Illustrations  in 

Colours  by  E.  V.  B.  Royal  4to,  cloth,  25J. 

Andrews  {Dr.)  Latin-English  Lexicon.  New  Edition.  Royal 

8vo,  1670  pp.,  cloth  extra,  i8j. 

Animals  Painted  by  Themselves.  Adapted  from  the  French  of 
Balzac,  Georges  Sands,  &c.,  with  200  Illustrations  by  Grandville. 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  lOs.  (sd. 

Art  Education.  See  “ Illustrated  Text  Books.” 

Art  of  Reading  Aloud  {The)  in  Pulpit,  Lecture  Room,  or  Private 
Reunions,  with  a perfect  system  of  Economy  of  Lung  Power  on  just 
principles  for  acquiring  ease  in  Delivery,  and  a thorough  command  of 
the  Voice.  By  G.  Vandenhoff,  M.  A.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6j. 

Art  Treasures  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Preparing  for 
Publication  in  Monthly  Parts,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  each  containing  Many  Plates  price  u.  In  this 
series  will  be  included  representations  of  Decorative  Art  of  all  countries 
and  all  times  from  objects  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  under 
the  following  classes  : — 

Sculpture  : Works  in  Marble,  Ivory,  and  Terra-Cotta. 

Bronzes  : Statuettes,  Medallions,  Plaques,  Coins. 

Decorative  Painting  and  Mosaic. 

Decorative  Furniture  and  Carved  Wood- Work. 

Ecclesiastical  Metal-Work. 

Gold  and  Silversmiths’  Work  and  Jewellery. 

Limoges  and  Oriental  Enamels. 

Pottery  of  all  Countries. 

Glass:  Oriental,  Venetian,  and  German. 

Ornamental  Iron-Work  : Cutlery. 

Textile  Fabrics  : Embroidery  and  Lace. 

Decorative  Bookbinding. 

I Original  Designs  for  Works  of  Decorative  Art. 

Views  of  the  Courts  and  Galleries  of  the  Museum. 

Architectural  Decorations  of  tlie  Museum. 


List  of  Publications. 
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The  Plates  will  be  carefully  printed  with  a Japanese  tint  in  atlas  8vo 
(13  in.  by  9 in.),  on  thick  ivorj'-tinted  paper.  They  will  be  included 
in  a stout  wrapper,  ornamented  with  a drawing  from  “ The  Genoa 
Doorway  ” recently  acquired  by  the  Museum. 

Farts  I.  and  II.  are  in  preparation,  and  svill  be  ready  at  Christmas. 
A siatic  Turkey : being  a Narrative  of  a Journey  frotn  Bombay 
to  the  Bosphorus,  embracing  a ride  of  over  One  Thousand  Miles, 
from  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Antioch  on  the  Mediterranean. 
By  Gr.\tt.\n  Geary,  Editor  of  the  Times  of  India.  2 vols.,  crown 
8vo,  cloth  e.xtra,  with  many  Illustrations,  and  a Route  Map. 

Atlantic  Islands  as  Resorts  of  Health  and  Pleasure.  By 
S.  G.  W.  Be.vjamix,  Author  of  “ Contemporary  Art  in  Europe,”  &c. 
Royal  8vo,  cloth  e.xtra,  with  upwards  of  150  Illustrations,  i6s. 
Australian  Abroad  {The).  Branches  from  the  Main  Routes 
Round  the  World.  Comprising  the  Author’s  Route  through  Japan, 
China,  Cochin-China,  Malasia,  Sunda,  Java,  Torres  Straits,  Northern 
Australia,  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  By 
Ja.me-S  Ili.NGSTON  (“J.  II.”  of  the  jVelbourne  Argus).  With  Maps 
and  numerous  Illustrations  from  Photographs,  including  a Frontis- 
piece, representing  the  famous  Boer  Buddha  Temple,  Java.  Demy 

8 VO,  I4J-. 

Autobiography  of  Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.,  P.S.A.,  Src. 
Edited  by  his  Son,  G.  Gilbert  .Scott.  With  an  Introduction  by  the 
Dean  ok  Chichester,  and  a P'uneral  Sermon,  preached  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  by  the  Dean  of  West.minster.  Also,  Portrait  on 
steel  from  the  portrait  of  the  Author  by  G.  Richmond,  R.A.  i vol., 
demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  i8r. 


r>AKER  {Lieut. -Gen. 

Bulgaria.” 


Valentine,  Pasha).  See  “ War  in 


THE  BAYARD  SERIES, 

Edited  by  the  late  J.  IIain  Frisweli.. 

Comprising  Pleasure  Books  of  Literature  produced  in  the  Choicest  Style  as 
Companionable  Volumes  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

“We  can  hardly  imagine  better  books  for  boys  to  read  or  for  men  to  ponder 
over.”— 7V;//«. 

Price  25.  td.  each  Volume^  complete  in  itself^  /lexihle  cloth  extra^  gilt  edges, 
until  silk  Headbands  and  Registers. 

The  Story  of  the  Chrvalier  Bayard.  By  M.  De  Berville. 

De  Joinvillds  St.  Louis,  King  of  France. 

The  Essays  of  Abraham  Cowley,  including  all  his  Prose  Works. 
Abdallah  ; or  the  Four  Leaves.  By  Edouard  Laboullaye. 
Table-Talk  and  Opinions  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 

Vathek  : An  Oriental  Romance.  By  William  Beckford. 
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The  Bayard  Series  {continued) ; — 

The  King  and  the  Commons.  A Selection  of  Cavalier  and 

Puritan  Songs.  Edited  by  Prof.  Morlev. 

Words  of  Wellington : Maxims  and  Opinions  of  the  Great 
Duke. 

Dr.  fohnson's  Rasselas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia.  A\"ith  Notes. 
Hazlitt's  Round  Table.  With  Biographical  Introduction. 

The  Religio  Medici,  Hydriotaphia,  atid  the  Letter  to  a Friend. 
By  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Knt. 

Ballad  Poetry  of  the  Affections.  By  Robert  Blxhanan. 
Cole?-idge's  Chris tabel,  and  other  Imaginative  Poems.  ^V"ith 
Preface  by  Algernon  C.  Swinburne. 

Lord  Chestetfeld's  Letters,  Sentences,  and  Maxims.  With 
Introduction  by  the  Editor,  and  Essay  on  Chesterfield  by  M.  DE  Ste. - 
Beuve,  of  the  French  Academy. 

Essays  in  Mosaic.  By  Thos.  Ballantyne. 

Aly  Uncle  Toby;  his  Story  and  his  Friends.  Edited  by 
P.  Fitzgerald. 

Reflections ; or.  Moral  Sentences  and  Maxims  of  the  Duke  de 
la  Rochefoucauld. 

Socrates : Me?noirs  for  English  Readers  froin  Xenophon's  Memo- 
rabilia.  By  Edw.  Levien. 

Prince  Alberts  Golden  Precepts. 

A Cnse  contaming  12  Volumes,  price  31s.  6d.  ; or  the  Case  separately,  price  yt.  fid. 


Beauty  and  the  Beast.  An  Old  Tale  retold,  with  Pictures  by 
E.  V.  B.  Demy  4to,  cloth  extra,  novel  binding.  10  Illustrations 
in  Colours.  12s.  6d. 

Beumers'  German  Copybooks.  In  six  gradations  at  e^d.  each. 

Biart  {Lucieii).  See  “Adventures  of  a Young  Naturalist,” 
“My  Rambles  in  the  New  World,”  “The  Two  Friends,”  “ Involun- 
tary Voyage” 

Bickersteth's  LLymnal  Companion  to  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
may  be  had  in  various  styles  and  bindings  from  \d.  to  21s.  Price 
List  and  Prospectus  •will  be  fonvarded  on  application. 

Bickersteth  {Rev.  E.  H.,  MA.)  The  Reef  and  other  Parables. 

1 vol. , square  8vo,  with  numerous  very  beautiful  Engra\Tngs,  2s.  6d. 

The  Clergyman  in  his  LLome.  Small  post  8vo,  is. 

The  Masters  LLome- Call ; or.  Brief  Memorials  of 

Alice  Frances  Bickersteth.  20th  Thousand.  32mo,  cloth  gilt,  ir. 

The  Masters  Will.  A Funeral  Sermon  preached 

on  the  Death  of  Mrs.  S.  Gurney  Buxton.  Sewn,  bd.  ; cloth  gilt,  ir. 

The  Shadoiu  of  the  Rock.  A Selection  of  Religious 

Poetry'.  i8mo,  cloth  extra,  2s.  bd. 


List  of  Publications. 
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Bickersteth  {Rev.  E.  H.,  M.A.)  The  Shadcnved  Home  and  the 

Light  Beyond.  7th  Edition,  crowTi  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5x. 

Bida.  The  Authorized  Version  of  the  Four  Gospels,  with  the 
whole  of  the  magnificent  Etchings  on  Steel,  after  drawings  by  M. 
Bida,  in  4 vols.,  appropriately  bound  in  cloth  extra,  price  3/.  3r.  each. 

Also  the  four  volumes  in  two,  bound  in  the  best  morocco,  by  Suttaby, 
extra  gilt  edges,  18.''.  i8r.,  half-morocco,  12/.  12s. 

“Bida’s  Illustrations  of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John  have  already 
received  here  and  elsewhere  a full  recognition  of  their  great  merits.” — Times. 

Biographies  of  the  Great  Artists,  Illustrated.  This  Series  is 
issued  in  the  form  of  Handbooks.  Each  is  a Monograph  of  a Great 
Artist,  and  contains  Portraits  of  the  Masters,  and  as  many  examples 
of  their  art  as  can  be  readily  procured.  They  are  Illustrated  with  from 
16  to  20  Full-page  Engravings.  Cloth,  large  crown  8vo,  3J.  6d.  per 
Volume. 

Titian.  Bubens.  Tintoret  and  Veronese. 

Rembrandt.  Lionardo,  Hog'artb. 

Raphael.  Turner.  Michelangelo. 

Van  Dyck  and  Hals.  The  Little  Masters.  Reynolds. 

Holbein.  Delaroche&  Vernet.  Gainsborough. 

Figure  Painters  of  Holland. 

"A  deserving  Series,  based  upon  recent  German  publications." — Edinburgh 
Revinu. 

“ Most  thoroughly  and  tastefully  Spectator, 

Black  ( Wm.')  Three  Feathers.  Small  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Lady  Silverdale's  Sweetheart,  and  other  Stories,  i vol., 

small  post  8vo.  6s. 

Kilmeny : a Kovel.  Small  post  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

Ln  Silk  Attire.  3rd  Edition,  small  post  8vo,  6s. 

A Daughter  of  Heth.  iith  Edition,  small  post  8vo,  6s. 

Black  more  {R.  D.)  Lorna  Doone.  loth  Edition,  cr.  8vo,  6s. 

“The  reader  at  limes  holda  his  breath,  so  graphically  yet  so  simply  does  John 
Ridd  tell  his  tale.” — Saturday  Review. 

Alice  Lxirraine.  i vol.,  small  post  8vo,  6th  Edition,  6r. 

Clara  Vaughan.  Revised  Edition,  6s. 

Cradock  Nowell.  New  Edition,  6s. 

Cripps  the  Carrier.  3rd  Edition,  small  post  8vo,  6s. 

Mary  Anerley.  3 vols.,  3ir.  6d.  [^Ln  the  press. 

Blossoms  from  the  King’s  Garden  : Sermons  for  Children.  By 

the  Rev.  C.  Bosanquet.  2nd  Edition,  small  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Blue  Banner  {The);  or.  The  Adventures  of  a Mussulman,  a 
Christian,  and  a Pagan,  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades  and  Mongol 
Conquest.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Lko.v  Cahun.  With 
.Seventy-six  Wood  Engravings.  Square  imperial  i6mo,  cloth, 
7x.  6d. 
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Book  of  English  Elegies.  By  W.  F.  March  Phillipps.  Small 

post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5r. 

Boy's  Froissart  {The),  -js.  6d.  See  “Froissart.” 

Brave  Janet : A Story  for  Girls  ; and.  The  Children's  Trusts  : 
A Story  of  Beech-Tree  Dingle.  By  Alice  Lee.  With  Frontispiece 
by  M.  Elle.n  Edwards.  Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3r.  6r/. 

Brave  Men  in  Action.  By  S.  J.  Mackenna.  Crown  8vo, 
480  pp.,  cloth,  loj.  6d. 

Brazil  and  the  Brazilians.  By  J.  C.  Fletcher  and  D.  P. 

Kidder.  9th  Edition,  Illustrated,  8vo,  21s. 

Bretoii  Folk:  An  Artistic  Tour  in  Brittany.  By  Henry 
Blackburn,  Author  of  “Artists  and  Arabs,”  “Normandy  Pictu- 
resque,” &c.  With  171  Illustrations  by  Randolph  Caldecott. 
Imperial  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  21s. 

British  Goblins : Welsh  Folk-Lore,  Fairy  Mythology,  Legends, 
and  Traditions.  By  Wirt  Sykes,  United  States  Consul  for  Wales. 
With  Illustrations  by  J.  II.  Thomas.  This  account  of  the  Fairy 
Mythology  and  Folk-Lore  of  his  Principality  is,  by  permission,  dedi- 
cated to  Plis  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  \\  ales,  i voL,  demy  8vo, 
i8r. 

Bryant  {W.  C.,  assisted  by  S.  LI.  Gay)  A Popular  History  of 
the  United  States.  About  4 vols.,  to  be  profusely  Illustr.ated  with 
Engravings  on  Steel  and  Wood,  after  Designs  by  the  best  Artists. 
Vol.  I.,  super-royal  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  4.2s.,  is  ready. 

Buckle  {Henry  Thomas)  The  Life  and  Writings  of.  By  Alfred 
Henry  Huth.  With  Portrait.  2 vols.,  demy  8vo. 

Burnaby  {Capt.)  See  “On  Horseback.” 

Burnham  Beeches  {Heath,  F.  G.).  With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  31.  6d. 

Butler  { W.  F.)  The  Great  Lone  Land ; an  Account  of  the  Red 
River  Expedition,  1869-70.  With  Illustrations  and  Map.  Fifth  and- 
Cheaper  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7r.  bd. 

The  Wild  North  Land ; the  Story  of  a J Vinter  Journey 

with  Dogs  across  Northern  North  America.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  with 
numerous  Woodcuts  and  a Map,  4th  Edition,  i8a  Cr.  Svo,  "js.  bd. 

Akimjoo  : the  History  cf  a Failure.  Demy  Svo,  cloth, 

2nd  Edition,  ibs.  Also,  in  crown  8vo,  ys.  bd. 


^ABOGAN  {Lady  A.) 

^ Twenty-four  Diagrams  in  C( 


Illustrated  Games  of  Patience. 
Twenty-four  Diagrams  in  Colours,  with  Descriptive  Text.  Foolscap 
4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  3rd  Edition,  12s.  bd. 

Caldecott  {R.}.  See  “ Breton  Folk.” 

Canada  tmder  the  Administration  of  I^rd  Dufferin.  By  G. 
Stewart,  Jun.,  Author  of  “Evenings  in  the  Library,”  &c.  Cloth 
gilt,  8vo,  I5r. 

Carbon  Process  {A  Manual  of).  See  Liesegang. 


List  of  Publications. 
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Ceramic  Art.  Jacquemart. 

Changed  Cross  {The),  and  other  Religious  Poems.  i6mo,  2S.  6d. 
Chant  Book  Companion  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Con- 
sisting of  upwards  of  550  Chants  for  the  Daily  Psalms  and  for  the 
Canticles  ; also  Kyrie  Eleisons,  and  Music  for  the  Hymns  in  Holy 
Communion,  &c.  Compiled  and  Arranged  under  the  Musical  Editor- 
ship of  C.  J.  Vincent,  Mus.  Bac.  Crown  8vo,  is.  (id.  ; Organist’s 
Edition,  fcap.  4to,  Sr. 

Of  various  Editions  0/  Hvmn.^l  Companion,  Lists  ivill  be  forwarded  on 
application. 

Child  of  the  Cavern  {The')  ; or,  Strange  Doings  Underground. 
By  Jules  Verne.  TranslatedbyW.il.  G.  Kingston.  Numerous 
Illustrations.  .Sq.  cr.  8vo,  gilt  edges,  yr.  (id.  ; cl.,  plain  edges,  Sr. 
Child's  Play,  with  16  Coloured  Ilrawings  by  E.  V.  B.  Printed 


on  thick  paper,  with  tints,  yr.  (id. 

New.  By  E.  V.  B.  Similar  to  the  above.  See  New. 

Children's  Lives  and  LLow  to  Preserve  Them  ; or.  The  Nursery 
Handbook.  By  W.  Lomas,  M.D.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  S-f- 

Choice  Editions  of  Choice  Books.  2s.  (id.  each,  Illustrated  by 
C.  W.  Cope,  R.A.,  T.  Creswick,  R.A.,  E.  Duncan,  Birket 
Foster,  J.  C.  Horsley,  A.R.A.,  G.  Hicks,  R.  Redgrave,  R.A., 
C.  Stonehouse,  F.  Tayi.er,  G.  Thomas,  II.  J.  Townshend, 
E.  II.  Wehnert,  Harrison  Weir,  Sic. 


Bloomfield’s  Fanner’s  Boy. 
Campbell’s  Pleasures  of  Hope. 
Coleridge’s  Ancient  Mariner. 
Goldsmith’s  Deserted  Village. 
Goldsmith’s  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
Gray’s  Elegy  in  a Churchyard. 
Keat’s  Eve  of  .“st.  Agnes. 


Milton’s  L’Allegi'o. 

Poetry  of  Nature.  Harrison  Weir. 
Rogers’  (Sam.)  Pleasures  of  Memory. 
Shakespeare’s  Songs  and  Sonnets. 
Tennyson’s  May  Queen. 

Elizabethan  Poets. 

Wordsworth’s  Pastoral  Poems. 


“ Such  works  are  a glorious  beatification  for  a poet.” — Athenannn. 


Cobbett  ( William).  A Biography.  By  Edward  Smith.  2 
vols.,  crown  8vo,  2^s. 

Continental  Tour  of  Eight  Days  for  Forty-four  Shillings.  By 

a Journey-man.  i2mo,  ij. 

"The  book  is  simply  delightful.” — Spectator. 

Covert  Side  Sketches : Thoughts  on  LLunting,  with  Different 
Packs  in  Different  Countries.  By  J.  N evitt  F itt  ( H.  H.of  the  Sporting 
Gazette,  late  of  the  Field).  2nd  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  lor.  6d. 
Cripps  the  Carrier.  3rd  Edition,  Gs.  See  Blacrmore. 

Cruise  of  LL.M.S.  “ Challenger"  {The).  By  W.  J.  J.  Spry,  R.N. 

With  Route  Map  and  many  Illustrations.  6th  Edition,  demy  8vo,  cloth, 
i8r.  Cheap  Edition,  crown  8vo,  small  type,  some  of  the  Illustrations, 
yr.  (id. 

Curious  Adventures  of  a Field  Cricket.  By  Dr.  Ernest 
Candeze.  Tramslated  by  N.  D’Anvers.  With  numerous  fine 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  yr.  (id. 
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T^ANA  (i?.  ZT.)  Two  Years  before  the  Alast  and  Twenty-Four 

years  After.  Revised  Edition  with  Notes,  i2mo,  6r. 

Daughter  {A)  of  Heth.  By  W.  Bl,\ck.  Crown  8vo,  65. 

Day  of  My  Life  (A)  ; or.  Every  Day  Experiences  at  Eton. 
By  an  Eton  Boy,  Author  of  “About  Some  F'cllows.”  i6mo,  cloth 
extra,  2s.  6d.  6th  Thousand. 

Day  out  of  the  Life  of  a Little  Maiden  (A) : Six  Studies  from 

Life.  By  Sherer  and  Engler.  Large  4to,  in  portfolio,  Sr. 

Diafie.  By  Mrs.  Macquoid.  Crown  8vo,  6^. 

Dick  Sands,  the  Boy  Captain.  By  Jules  Verne.  With 

nearly  too  Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  lor.  bd. 

Discoveries  of  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator,  and  their  Results ; 
being  the  Narrative  of  the  Discovery  by  Sea,  within  One  Century,  of 
more  than  Half  the  World.  By  Richard  Henry  Major,  F.S.A. 
Demy  8vo,  with  several  Woodcuts,  4 Maps,  and  a Portrait  of  Prince 
Henry  in  Colours.  Cloth  extra,  15^. 

Dodge  {Mrs.  AL.)  Hans  Br inker;  or,  the  Silver  Skates.  An 
entirely  New  Edition,  with  59  Full-page  and  other  Woodcuts. 
Square  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  yr.  bd.  ; Text  only,  paper,  is. 

Dogs  of  Assize.  A Legal  Sketch-Book  in  Black  and  White. 

Containing  6 Drawings  by  Walter  J.  Allen.  Folio,  in  wrapper,  bs.  8d. 

DougalFs  {/.  D.)  Shooting;  which  see.  105.  6d. 


TfARLY  IListory  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria  {The),  from  its 

^ Discovery.  By  F.  P.  Labilliere.  2 vols.,  crown  8vo,  2ir. 

Echoes  of  the  LLeart.  See  Moody. 

Eight  Cousins.  See  Alcott. 

Eldmuir:  An  Art-Story  of  Scottish  Home- Life,  Scenery,  and 
Incident.  By  Jacob  Thompson,  Jun.  Illustrated  with  EngraWngs 
after  Paintings  of  J.\coB  Thompson.  With  an  Intro<luctory  Notice 
by  Li.Ewf.llynn  Jewitt,  I'.S.A.,  &c.  Demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  14.?. 

Elinor  Dryden.  By  Mrs.  Macquoid.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Embroidery  {Handbook  of).  By  L.  Higgin.  Edited  by  L.ady 
Marian  Alford,  and  published  by  authority  of  the  Rojal  School  of 
Art  Needlework,  and  dedicated  to  their  President,  H.R.H.  Pri.ncess 
Christian,  of  Schleswig-HoLtein,  Princess  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  With  1 6 page  Illustrations,  many  of  them  in  Colour,  by 
Burne  Jo.nes,  W.^lier  Crane,  William  Morris,  George 
Aitchison,  Fairfax  Wade,  the  Rev.  Selwyn  Image,  and  Miss 
Jekyll;  and  Designs  for  Borders,  &c.,  by  Miss  Webster,  Miss 
Bl'rnside,  and  Miss  M.yry  Herbert,  of  the  Royal  School  of  Art 
Needlework.  Crown  Svo,  5s. 
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English  Catalogue  of  Books  {The).  Published  during  1863  to 

1871  inclusive,  comprising  also  important  American  Publications.  30^. 

%*  Of  the  previous  Volume,  1835  to  1862,  very  few  remain  on 
sale  ; as  also  of  the  Index  Volume,  1837  to  1857. 

Supplements,  1863,  1864,  1865,  y.  6d.  each;  1866, 

1867,  to  1879,  Sx.  each. 

English  Writers,  Chapters  for  Self-Improvement  in  English 
Literature.  By  the  Author  of  “The  Gentle  Life,”  6s.  ; smaller 
edition,  2s.  6d. 

Erchomenon  ; or.  The  Republic  of  Materialism.  Small  post 

8vo,  cloth. 

Eton.  See  “ Day  of  my  Life,”  “ Out  of  School,”  “ About  Some 

Fellows.” 

Evans  (C.)  Over  the  Hills  and  Far  Aivay.  By  C.  Evans, 
One  Volume,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  loj.  6d. 

A Strange  Friendship.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5^. 

TfAlTH  Gartneys  Girlhood.  By  the  Author  of  “The 

Gayworthy’s.”  Fcap.  with  Coloured  Frontispiece,  3^.  6d. 

Family  Prayers  for  Working  Men.  By  the  Author  of  “ Steps 
to  the  Throne  of  Grace.”  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  E.  II. 
Bickersteth,  M.A.  Cloth,  is.  ; sewed,  6d. 

Fern  Paradise  {The):  A Plea  for  the  Culture  of  Ferns.  ByF.  G. 

IlEATit.  New  Edition,  entirely  Rewritten,  Illustrated  with  Eighteen 
full-page,  numerous  other  Woodcuts,  and  Four  Photographs,  large 
post  8vo,  iZf.  6d.  In  12  Parts,  sewn,  is.  eaclu 

Fern  World  {The).  By  F.  G.  Heath.  Illustrated  by  Twelve 

Coloured  Plates,  giving  complete  Figures  (Sixty-four  in  all)  of  every 
Species  of  British  Fern,  printed  from  Nature  ; by  several  full-page 
Engravings.  Cloth,  gilt,  6th  Edition,  I2r.  6d.  In  12  parts,  if.  each. 

Fe7v  {A)  Hints  on  Proving  Wills.  Enlarged  Edition,  u. 

First  Steps  in  Conversational  French  Grammar.  ByF.  Julien. 
Being  an  Introduction  to  “ Petites  Le9ons  de  Conversation  et  de 
Grammaire,”  by  the  same  Author.  Fcap.  8vo,  128  pp..  If. 
Floodingof  the  Sahara  {The).  See  Mackenzie. 

Food  for  the  People ; or.  Lentils  and  other  Vegetable  Cookery. 

By  E.  E.  Orlebar.  Third  Thousand.  .Small  post  8vo,  boards,  if. 
Footsteps  of  the  Master.  See  Stowe  (Mrs.  Beecher), 

Four  Lectures  on  Electric  Lnduction.  Delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  1878-9.  By  J.  E.  II.  Gordon,  B.A.  Cantab.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Cloth  limp,  square  i6mo,  3f. 
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Fonign  Countries  and  the  British  Colonies.  Edited  by  F.  S. 
Pulling,  M.A.,  Lecturer  at  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  and  formerly 
Professor  at  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds.  A Series  of  small  Volumes 
descriptive  of  the  principal  Countries  of  the  World  by  well-known 
Authors,  each  Country  being  treated  of  by  a Writer  who  from 
Personal  Knowledge  is  qualified  to  speak  with  authority  on  the  Subject. 
The  Volumes  will  average  i8o  crown  8vo  pages,  will  contain  Maps, 
and,  in  some  cases,  a few  typical  Illustrations. 

HEADINGS  OF  SECTIONS. 

General  Description,  Position,  &c.  ; Physical  Geography  and  Geology, 
Climate  ; Fauna  and  Flora  ; Detailed  Description,  Provinces,  Towas, 
&c.  ; Ethnology,  Language ; National  Characteristics  ; Government, 
Institutions,  Political  Life ; Military  Organization,  &c.  ; Religion  ; 
Agriculture  and  Commerce  ; Resources  and  Industries  ; Communica 
tions  Internal  and  External  ; Literature  and  the  Arts ; Social  Life  ; 
History  (but  only  in  as  far  as  is  absolutely  necessary  to  explain  the 
Present  Condition  of  the  Country. 

The  follmuing  Volumes  are  in  preparation  : — 


Denmark  and  Iceland. 
Greece. 

Switzerland. 

Austria. 


Russia. 

Persia. 

Japan. 

Peru. 


Canada. 

Sweden  and  Norway. 
The  West  Indies. 
New  Zealand. 


Franc  {Maude  /eanq.  The  following  form  one  Series,  small 

post  8vo,  in  uniform  cloth  bindings ; — 

• Emily's  Choice.  5^. 

Hall’s  Vineyard.  45. 

John's  Wife : a Story  of  Life  in  South  Australia.  4s. 

Marian  ; or,  the  Light  of  Some  One’s  Home,  5^, 

Silken  Cords  and  Lron  Fetters.  4s. 

Vermont  Vale.  5^. 

Minnie’s  Mission.  4^. 

Little  Mercy.  5^. 

Froissart  {Hie  Boy’s).  Selected  from  the  Chronicles  of  Eng- 
land, France,  Spain,  &c.  By  Sidney  Lanier.  The  Volume  will 
be  fully  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  "js.  6d. 

Friswell  {J.  H)  Our  Square  Circle.  2 vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth, 
zis. 

This  work,  announced  two  or  three  3’ears  ago,  but  withdrawn 
in  consequence  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Ilain  Friswell’s  long  illness  and 
death,  has  now  been  prepared  for  the  press  by  his  daughter.  Miss 


Laura  Friswell. 

Funny  Foreigners  and  Eccentric  Englishmen.  16  coloured 

comic  Illustrations  for  Children.  Fcap.  folio,  coloured  wrapper,  4s. 


^AMES  of  Patience. 


See  Cadogan. 


Gentle  Life  (Queen  Edition).  2 vols.  in  i,  small  qto,  lor.  (sd. 
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THE  GENTLE  LIFE  SERIES. 

Price  6r.  each  ; or  in  calf  extra,  price  \os.  6</.  ; Smaller  Edition,  cloth 
extra,  2s.  6d. 

A Reprint  of  these  Volumes  (with  the  exception  of  “ Familiar  Words  ”) 
has  been  issued  in  very  neat  limp  cloth  bindings  at  2s.  6<t.  each. 

The  Gentle  Life.  Essays  in  aid  of  the  Formation  of  Character 

of  Gentlemen  and  Gentlewomen.  2 1st  Edition. 

“ De.serves  to  be  printed  in  letters  of  gold,  and  circulated  in  every  house. 
CJuivtbers'  youmaU 

About  in  the  World.  Essays  by  Author  of  “ Tlie  Gentle  Life.” 

**  It  is  not  easy  to  open  it  at  any  page  without  finding  some  handy  idea.”— 
ing  Post. 

Like  unto  Christ.  A 'New  Translation  of  Thomas  a Kempis’ 

“ Dc  Imitatione  Christi.”  2nd  Edition. 

“ Could  not  be  presented  in  a more  exquisite  form,  for  a more  sightly  volume  was 
never  seen." — Illustrated  London  Neu*s. 

Familiar  Words.  An  Index  Verborum,  or  Quotation  Hand- 
book. Affording  an  immediate  Reference  to  Phrases  and  Sentences 
that  have  become  embedded  in  the  English  language.  3rd  and 
enlarged  Edition.  6s. 

“The  most  extensive  dictionary  of  quotation  we  have  met  with.” — Xotes  and 
Queries. 

Essays  by  Montaigne.  Edited  and  Annotated  by  the  Author 

of  ‘*l*he  Gentle  Ivife.”  With  Portrait.  2nd  Edition. 

**  We  should  be  glad  if  any  words  of  ours  could  help  to  bespeak  a large  circula- 
tion for  this  handsome  attractive  book." — Illustrated  Times. 

The  Countess  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia.  Written  by  Sir  Philip 
Sidney.  Edited  with  Notes  by  Author  of  “The  Gentle  Life.”  7j.  (>d. 

All  the  best  things  arc  retained  intact  in  Mr.  Friswell’s  edition." — Examiner, 

The  Gentle  Life.  2nd  Series,  8th  Edition. 

“ There  is  not  a single  thought  in  the  volume  that  does  not  contribute  in  some 
measure  to  the  formation  of  a true  gentleman." — Daily  News. 

The  Silent  Hour:  Essays,  Original  and  Selected.  By  the 

Author  of  “The  Gentle  Life.”  3rd  Edition. 

“All  who  possess  ‘The  Gentle  Life  ’ should  own  this  volume.” — Standard. 

Half-Length  Portraits.  Short  Studies  of  Notable  Persons. 

By  J.  I Iain  Friswei.l.  Small  po.st  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Essays  on  English  Writers,  for  the  Self-improvement  of 

.Stuilents  in  English  Literature. 

“To  all  who  have  neglected  to  read  and  study  their  native  literature  we  would 
certainly  suggest  the  volume  before  us  as  a fitting  introduction." — Examiner, 

Other  People's  Windows.  By  J.  Hain  Friswell.  3rd  Edition. 

“The  chapters  are  so  lively  in  themselves,  so  mingled  with  shrewd  views  of 
human  nature,  so  full  of  illustrative  anecdotes,  that  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  be 
amused. " — Morning  Post. 

A Man's  Thoughts.  By  J.  Hain  Friswei.l. 
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Germaji  Primer.  Being  an  Introduction  to  First  Steps  in 

German.  By  M.  T.  Preu.  as.  6d. 

Getting  On  in  the  World ; or.  Hints  on  Success  in  Life.  By 

\V.  Mathews,  LL.D.  Small  post  8vo,  cloth,  as.  6d. ; gilt  edges,  3r.  6d. 

Gilpin’s  Forest  Scenery.  Edited  by  F.  G.  Heath,  i vol., 
large  post  8vo,  with  numerous  Illustrations.  Uniform  with  “ The 
Fern  World”  and  “Our  Woodland  Trees.”  \as.  6d. 

Gordon  {J.  E.  //.).  See  “ Four  Lectures  on  Electric  Induc- 

tion,” “ Physical  Treatise  on  Electricity,”  &c. 

Gouffe.  The  Royal  Cookery  Book.  By  Jules  Gouffe  j trans- 
lated and  adapted  for  English  use  by  Alphonse  GouffE,  Head 
Pastrycook  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen.  Illustrated  with  large  plates 
printed  in  colours.  i6i  Woodcuts,  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  at.  as. 

Domestic  Edition,  half-bound,  iot.  6t/. 

“ By  far  the  ablest  and  most  complete  work  on  cookery  that  has  ever  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  gastronomical  world.*’ — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Gouraud  {Mdlle.)  Four  Gold  Pieces.  Numerous  Illustrations. 

Small  post  8 VO,  cloth,  as.  6d.  See  also  Rose  Library. 

Government  of  M.  Thiers.  By  Jules  Simon.  Translated  from 

the  French,  a vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ^as. 

Goiver  {Lord  Ronald)  Handbook  to  the  Art  Galleries,  Public 

and  Private,  of  Belgium  and  Holland.  i8mo,  cloth,  5r. 

The  Castle  Howard  Portraits,  a vols., folio,  cl.  extra,  6/.  6t. 

Greek  Grammar.  See  ^^"ALLER. 

Guizot's  Histo}-y  of  France.  Translated  by  Robert  Black. 
Super-royal  8vo,  very  numerous  Full-page  and  other  Illustrations.  In 
5 vols.,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  each  24J. 

“ It  supplies  a want  which  has  long  been  felt,  and  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all 
students  of  history.'* — Times. 

“ Thfee-fourths  of  M.  Guizot’s  great  work  are  now  completed,  and  the  ‘ History 
of  France,*  which  was  so  nobly  planned,  has  been  hitherto  no  less  admirably  exe- 
cuted."— From  lo7ig  Reviciv  of  Vol.  III.  in  the  Times. 

M.  Guizot’s  main  merit  is  this,  that,  in  a style  at  once  clear  and  vigorous,  he 
sketches  the  essential  and  most  characteristic  features  of  the  times  and  personages 
described,  and  seizes  upon  every  salient  point  which  can  be.st  illustrate  and  bring 
out  to  view  what  is  most  significant  and  instructive  in  the  spirit  of  the  age  described.** 
— F.venmg  Standard^  Sept.  23,  1874. 

Alasson’s  School  Edition.  The 

History'  of  France  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Outbreak  of  the 
Revolution;  abridged  from  the  Translation  by  Robert  Black,  M.A., 
with  Chronological  Index,  Historical  and  Genealogical  Tables,  &c. 
By  Professor  Gustave  ISIasson,  B.  A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Harrow 
School.  With  24  full-page  Portraits,  and  many  other  Illustrations. 
I vol.,  demy  8vo,  600  pp.,  cloth  extra,  ioa  i>d. 

History  of  England.  In  3 vols.  of  about  500  pp.  each,  con- 

taining 60  to  70  Full-page  and  other  Illustrations,  cl.  extra,  gilt,  24J.  each. 

“ For  luxury  of  tj^DOgraphy,  plainness  of  print,  and  beauty  of  illustration,  these 
volumes,  of  which  but  one  has  as  yet  appeared  in  English,  wll  hold  their  own 
against  any  production  of  an  age  so  luxurious  as  our  own  in  everything,  t>*pography 
not  excepted.*’ — Titties. 
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Guillemin.  See  “ World  of  Comets.” 

Guyon  {Aide.)  Life.  By  Upham.  6th  Edition,  crown  8vo,  65-. 


J^ANDBOOK  to  the  Charities  of  London.  See  Low’s. 
of  Embroidery  ; which  see. 

to  the  Principal  Schools  of  England.  See  Practical. 

Half-Hours  of  Blind  Alan's  Holiday  ; or,  Summer  and  Winter 
Sketches  in  Itlack  & White.  By  W.  W.  Fenn.  2 vols.,  cr.  8vo,  24J. 
Half-Length  Portraits.  Short  Studies  of  Notable  Persons. 

By  J.  Hai.\  P'riswei.l.  Small  post  8vo,  6j.  ; Smaller  Edition,  2j.  6</. 
LLall{W.  IV.)  Ho70  to  Live  Long;  or,  1408  Health  Alaxims. 
Physical,  Mental,  and  Moral.  By  W.  W.  Hall,  A.M.,  M.D. 
Small  post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  Second  Edition. 

Hans  Brinker;  or,  the  Silver  Skates.  Dodge. 

Happy  Valley  ( The)  : Sketches  of  Kashmir  and  the  Kashmiris. 
By  W.  Wakeeield,  M.U.  With  Map  and  Illustrations.  Uemy  8vo, 
cloth,  1 5j. 

JLeart  of  Africa.  Three  Years’  Travels  and  Adventures  in  the 
Unexplored  Regions  of  Central  Africa,  from  1868  to  1871.  By  Dr. 
Georg  Schweinkurth.  Numerous  Illustrations,  and  large  Map. 
2 vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  1 5r. 

Heath  {F.  Gi).  See  “ Fern  AVorld,”  “ Fern  Paradise,”  “ Our 

Woodland  Trees,”  “Trees  and  Ferns;”  “Gilpin’s  Forest  Scenery,” 
“ Burnham  Beeches,”  &c. 

HebeVs  {Bishop)  Illustrated  Edition  of  Hymns.  A\'ith  upwards 
of  100  beautiful  Engravings.  Small  4to,  handsomely  bound,  yr.  Gi. 
Morocco,  i8r.  6d.  and  21s.  An  entirely  New  Edition. 

Jlector  Servadac.  Verne,  los.  (>d. 

Heir  of  Kilfinnan  {The).  New  Story  by  W.  H.  G.  Kingston, 
Author  of  “ .*^noe  Shoes  and  Canoes,”  “With  Axe  and  Rifle,”  &c. 
With  Illustrations.  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  "js.  6</. 

Henderson  {A.)  L.atin  JVoi'erbs  and  Quotations ; with  Transla- 
tions and  Parallel  Passages,  and  a copious  English  Index.  By  Alfred 
Henderson.  Fcap.  4to,  530  pp.,  lor.  Gt. 

History  and  Handbook  of  Photography.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  Gaston  Tissandier.  Edited  by  J.  Tuo.mson.  Imperial 
i6mo,  over  300  pages,  70  Woodcuts,  and  Specimens  of  Prints  by  the 
best  Permanent  1‘rocesses.  .Second  Edition,  with  an  Appendix  by 
the  late  Mr.  Henry  Fo.x  Talkot.  Cloth  extra,  6s. 

History  of  a Crime  {The)  ; Deposition  of  an  Eye-witness.  By 

Victor  Hugo.  4 vols.,  crown  8vo,  i,2s.  Cheap  Edition,  i vol.,  6s. 

England.  See  Guizot. 

J'rance.  .^ee  fjUizoT. 
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History  oj  Russia.  See  Ram  baud. 

Merchant  Shippmg.  See  Lindsay. 

United  States.  See  Bryant. 

■ Ireland.  By  Standish  O’Grady.  Vol  I.  ready,  75.  6^/. 

American  Literature.  By  M.  C.  Tyler.  Vols.  I. 

and  II.,  2 vols,  8vo,  2^. 

History  and  Principles  of  JVeaving  by  Hand  and  by  Power.  With 
several  hundred  Illustrations.  l!y  Alfred  Barlow.  Royal  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  \l.  5r.  Second  Edition. 

Hitherto.  By  the  Author  of  “ The  Gay worthys.”  New  Edition, 

cloth  extra,  3J.  (>d.  Also,  in  Rose  Library,  2 vols.,  2s. 

Hofmann  {Carl).  A Practical  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of 
Paper  in  all  its  Branches.  Illustrated  by  no  Wood  Engravings,  and  5 
large  Folding  Plates.  In  i vol.,  4to,  cloth  ; about  400  pp.,  3/.  13^.  6</. 
Home  of  the  Eddas.  By  C.  G.  Lock.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  i6s. 
How  to  Live  Long.  See  Hall. 

Hugo  ( Victor)  Ninety-Three!’  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Toilers  of  the  Sea.  Crown  8vo.  Illustrated,  6s.  \ fancy 

boards,  2s.  ; cloth,  2s.  6d.  ; On  large  paper  with  all  the  original 
Illustrations,  lOr.  6d. 

See  “ History  of  a Crime.” 

Hundred  Greatest  Men  {The).  8 vols.,  containing  15  to  20 

Portraits  each,  2\s.  each.  See  below. 

“Messrs.  Sampson  Low  & Co.  are  about  to  i-vsue  an  important  ‘ International* 
work,  entitled,  ‘THE  HUNDRED  GREATEST  MEN:’  being  the  Lives  and 
Portraits  of  the  loo  Greatest  Men  of  History,  divided  into  Eight  Classes,  each  Class 
to  form  a Monthly  Q'iarto  Volume  The  Introductions  to  the  volumes  are  to  be 
written  by  recognized  authorities  on  the  different  subjects,  the  English  contributors 
being  Dean  Stanley,  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  Mr.  Frocde,  and  Professor  Max 
Muller:  in  Germany,  Professor  Helmholtz:  in  France,  MM.  Taine  and 
Renan  ; and  in  America,  Mr.  Emerson.  The  Portraits  are  to  be  Reproductions 
from  fine  and  rare  Steel  Engrarings.’* — Acad^nty. 

Hygiene  and  Public  Health  {A  Treatise  on).  Edited  by  A.  H. 
Buck,  M.D.  Illustrated  by  numerous  Wood  Engravings.  In  2 
royal  8vo  vols. , cloth,  one  guinea  each. 

Hymnal  Companion  to  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  See 

Bickersteth. 

ILLUSTRATED  Text-Books  of  Art-Education.  A Series 

of  Monthly  Volumes  preparing  for  publication.  Edited  by  Edward 
J.  PoY.VTER,  R.  A.,  Director  for  Art,  Science  and  Art  Department. 
The  first  Volumes,  large  erram  %vo,  doth,  3^.  6./.  eaeh,  n’iU  be  issued  in  the 
following  divisions,  the  two  first  in  December : — 
r.VINTINS. 

Classic  and  Italian.  | French  and  Spanish.. 

German,  Flemish,  and  Dutch.  | English  and  Ajnerican. 
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ARCHITECTURE. 

Classic  and  Early  Christian.  | Gothic,  Renaissance,  & Modern 

SCULPTURE. 

Classic  and  Oriental.  | Renaissance  and  Modern. 

ORNAMENT. 

Decoration  in  Colour.  ) Architectural  Ornament. 

Illustrations  of  China  and  its  People.  By  J.  Thompson 
F.R.G..S.  Four  Volumes,  imperial  4to,  each  3/.  31-. 

In  my  Indian  Garden.  By  Phil  Robinson.  With  a Preface 
by  Edwin  Arnold,  M.  A.,  C.S.I.,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  31.  bd. 

Involuntary  Voyage  {An).  Showing  how  a Frenchman  who 
abhorred  the  Sea  was  most  unwillingly  and  by  a series  of  accidents 
driven  round  the  World.  Numerous  Illustrations.  Square  crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  Jj.  6d. 

Irish  Par.  Comprising  Anecdotes,  Bon-Mots,  and  Bio- 
graphical Sketches  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  Ireland.  By  J.  Roderick 
O’Flanag.an,  Barrister-at-Law.  Crown  8vo,  12s.  Second  Edition. 


<^ACQUEMAPT  (A.)  History  of 
»/  scriptive  and  Analytical  Study  of  the  1 


the  Ceramic  Aii : De- 
scriptive and  Analytical  Study  of  the  Potteries  of  all  Times  and  of 
all  Nations.  By  Alrert  Jacquemart.  200  Woodcuts  by  II. 
Catenacci  and  J.  Jacquemart.  12  Steel-plate  Engravings,  and  1000 
Marks  and  Monograms.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Bury  Palliser.  In 
I vol.,  super-royal  8vo,  of  about  700  pp.,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  28j-. 
fimmy's  Cruise  in  the  Pinafore.  See  Alcott. 


JHAFIRLAND : A Ten  Months'  Campaign.  By  Frank  N. 

^ .Streatiteld,  Resident  Magistrate  in  Kaffraria,  and  Commandant 
of  Native  Levies  during  the  Kaffir  War  of  1S78.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  "js.  6d. 

Keble  Autograph  Birthday  Book  {The).  Containing  on  each  left- 
hand  jiage  the  date  and  a selected  verse  from  Keble’s  hymns. 
Imperial  8vo,  with  12  P'loral  Chromos,  ornamental  binding,  gilt  edges, 
I S r. 

Khedive's  Egypt  ( The) ; or,  The  old  House  of  Bondage  under 
New  Masters.  By  Edwin  de  Leon.  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo,  cloth 
extra.  Third  Edition,  i8r.  Cheap  Edition,  Ss.  6tt. 

King’s  Rifle  {The):  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Indian  Ocean  ; 
Across  Unknown  Countries;  Discovery  of  the  Great  Zambesi  Affluents, 
&c.  By  Major  .Serpa  Pinto.  With  24  full-page  and  about  100 
half-page  and  smaller  Illustrations,  13  small  Map<s,  and  i large  one. 
I vol.,  demy  8vo. 
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Kingston  {IV.  H.  G.').  See  “Snow-Shoes.” 

Child  of  the  Cavern. 

Two  Supercargoes. 

With  Axe  and  Rifle. 

■ Begum’s  Fortune. 

Heir  of  Kilfinnan. 

Koldewey  ( Capt.)  The  Second  North  Germa?i  Polar  Expedition 
in  the  Year  1869-70.  Edited  and  condensed  by  II.  W.  Bates. 
Numerous  Woodcuts,  Maps,  and  Chromo-lithographs.  Royal  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  \l.  15^. 


Land  of  Bolivar  {The')  ; or.  War,  Peace,  and  Adventure  in  the 
Republic  of  Venezuela.  By  J.  M.  Spence,  F. R.G.S.  2 vols.,  demy 
8vo,  with  numerous  Woodcuts  and  Maps,  3ir.  bd.  Second  Edition. 

Landseer  Gallery  {The).  Containing  thirty-six  Autotype  Re- 
productions of  Engravings  from  the  most  important  early  works  of  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer.  With  a Memoir  of  the  Artist’s  Life,  and 
Descriptions  of  the  Plates.  Imperial  4to,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2/.  2s. 

Lenten  Meditations.  In  Two  Series,  each  complete  in  itself. 
By  the  Rev.  Claude  Bosanquet,  Author  of  “Blossoms  from  the 
King’s  Garden.”  i6mo,  cloth.  First  Series,  \s.bj. ; Second  Series,  2s. 

Lentils.  See  “ Food  for  the  People.” 

Liesegang  {Dr.  Paul  E.)  A Manual  of  the  Carbon  Process  oj 

Photography.  Demy  8vo,  half-bound,  with  Illustrations,  4j'. 

Life  and  Letters  of  the  Honourable  Charles  Sumner  {The). 
2 vols.,  royal  8vo,  cloth.  The  Letters  give  full  description  of  London 
Society — I.awyers — ^Judges — Visits  to  Lords  Fitzwilliam,  Leicester, 
Wharncliffe,  Brougham — Association  wth  Sydney  Smith,  Hallam, 
Macaulay,  Dean  hlilman,  Rogers,  and  Talfourd  ; also,  a full  Journal 
which  Sumner  kept  in  Paris.  Second  Edition,  ybs. 

L.indsay  {W.  S.)  History  of  Merchant  Shipping  and  Ancient 
Commerce.  Over  150  Illustrations,  Maps  and  Charts.  In  4 vols., 
demy  8vo,  cloth  extra.  Vols.  i and  2,  2ir.  ; vols.  3 and  4,  24J.  each. 

Ldon  Jack:  a Story  of  Perilous  Adventures  amongst  Wild  Men 
and  Beasts.  Showing  how  Menageries  are  made.  By  P.  T.  B,arnum. 
With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  price  6s. 

Little  King ; or,  the  Taming  of  a Young  Russian  Count.  By 
S.  Blandy.  64  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  gilt,  7^.  6d. 

Little  Alercy ; or.  For  Better  for  Worse.  By  Maude  Jeanne 
Franc,  Author  of  “Marian,”  “Vermont  Vale,”  &c.,  &c.  Small 
post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4^.  Second  Edition. 


Silverdale’s  Sweetheart.  6s.  See  Black. 
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Long  {Col.  C.  Chaille)  Central  Africa.  Naked  Truths  of 
Naked  People  : an  Account  of  Expeditions  to  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza 
and  the  Mabraka  Niam-Niam.  Demy  8vo,  numerous  Illustrations,  iSr. 

Lost  Sir  ALassingberd.  New  Edition,  crown  80,  boards,  coloured 

wrapper,  2s. 

Leads  German  Series — 

1.  The  Illustrated  German  Primer.  Being  the  easiest  introduction 

to  the  study  of  German  for  all  beginners,  is. 

2.  The  Children’s  own  German  Book.  A Selection  of  Amusing 

and  Instructive  Stories  in  Prose.  Edited  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Meissner. 
Small  post  8vo,  cloth,  ir.  6it. 

3.  The  First  German  Reader,  for  Children  from  Ten  to 

P’ourteen.  Edited  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Meissner.  Small  post  8vo, 
cloth,  ij.  6(t. 

4.  The  Second  German  Reader.  Edited  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Meissner. 

Small  post  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6it. 

Buchheim' s Deutsche  Prosa.  Ttuo  Volumes,  sold  separately : — 

5.  Schiller’s  Prosa.  Containing  Selections  from  the  Prose  Works 

of  Schiller,  with  Notes  for  English  Students.  By  Dr.  Buchheim, 
Small  post  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

6.  Goethe’s  Prosa.  Selections  from  the  Prose  Works  of  Goethe, 

with  Notes  for  English  Students.  By  Dr.  Buchheim.  Small 
post  8vo,  3r.  6d. 

Louis  Lnternational  Series  oj  Toy  Books.  6a.  each ; or 

Mounted  on  Linen,  ir. 

1.  Little  Fred  and  his  Fiddle,  from  Asbjdrnsen’s  “Norwegian 

Fairy  Tales.” 

2.  The  Lad  and  the  North  Wind,  ditto. 

3.  The  Pancake,  ditto. 

( The  Series  will  be  continued.) 

Lotds  Standard  LAbrary  of  Travel  and  Adventure.  Crown  8vo, 

bound  uniformly  in  cloth  extra,  price  yr.  6d.  ’ 

1.  The  Great  Lone  Land.  By  W.  F.  Butler,  C.B. 

2.  The  Wild  North  Land.  By  W.  F".  Butler,  C.B. 

3.  How  I found  Living-stone.  By  II.  M.  Stanley. 

4.  The  Threshold  of  the  Unknown  Region.  By  C.  R.  .Mark- 

HA.M.  (4th  Edition,  with  Additional  Chapters,  los.  6d.) 

5.  A Whaling  Cruise  to  Baffin’s  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  Boothia. 

By  A.  II.  Markham. 
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Low's  Standard  Library  of  Travel  and  Adventure,  continued: — 

6.  Campaigning'  on  the  Oxus.  By  J.  A.  MacGahaN'. 

7.  Akim-foo : the  History  of  a Failure.  B^y  Major  W.  F. 

Butler,  C.B. 

8.  Ocean  to  Ocean.  By  the  Rev.  George  M.  Grant.  With 

Illustrations. 

9.  Cruise  of  the  Challenger.  By  \V.  J.  J.  Spry,  R.X. 

10.  Sch-weinfurth’s  Heart  of  Africa.  2 vols.,  15L 

11.  Throue-h  the  Dark  Continent.  By  II.  M.  St.\NLEY.  i vol., 

\2s.  6d. 


Lows  Standard  Novels.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  each,  cloth  extra. 

Three  Feathers.  By  William  Black. 

A Daughter  of  Heth.  13th  Edition.  By  W.  Bl.ACK.  With 
Frontispiece  by  F.  Walker,  A.  R.A. 

Kilmeny.  A Novel.  By  W.  Black. 

In  Silk  Attire.  By  W.  Black. 

Lady  Silverdale’s  S-weetheart.  By  W.  Bl.\CK. 

Alice  Lorraine.  By  R.  D.  Bl.\CKMORE. 

Lorna  Doone.  By  R.  D.  Blackmore.  8th  Edition. 

Cradock  No'well.  By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 

Clara  Vaughan.  By  R.  D.  Bl.ackmore. 

Cripps  the  Carrier.  By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 

Innocent.  By  Mrs.  Olipiiant.  Eight  Illustrations. 

Work.  A Stoi7  of  Experience.  By  Louisa  M.  Alcott.  Illustra- 
tions. See  also  Rose  Library. 

A French  Heiress  in  her  own  Chateau.  By  the  author  of  “ One 
Only,”  “ Constantia,”  &c.  Six  Illustrations. 

Ninety- Three.  By  Victor  Hugo.  Numerous  Illustrations. 

My  Wife  and  I.  By  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe. 

Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor.  By  W.  Cl.ark  Russell. 

Elinor  Dryden.  By  Mrs.  Macijuoid. 

Diane.  By  Mrs.  MaCQUOID. 

Poganuc  People,  Their  Loves  and  Lives.  By  Mrs.  Beecher 
Stowe. 

Lout s Handbook  to  the  Charities  of  London  for  1879.  Edited 
and  revised  to  July,  1879,  by  C.  Mackeson,  F..S.S.,  Editor  of 
“ A Guide  to  the  Churches  of  London  and  its  Suburbs,”  &c.  ir. 


1 JA  CGAHAN  {f.  A.)  Campaigning  on  the  O.xus,  and  the 
^ Fall  of  Khiva.  With  Map  and  numerous  Illustrations,  4th  Edition, 
small  post  Svo,  cloth  extra,  is.  6d. 
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MacGregor  (^John)  Rob  Roy"  on  the  Baltic.  3rd  Edition, 

small  post  8vo,  7.s.  6ii. 

A Thousand  Miles  in  the  Rob  Roy"  Canoe,  nth 

Edition,  small  post  8vo,  2s.  6tl. 

Descriptioji  of  the  ^‘Rob  Roy"  Canoe,  with  Plans,  &c.,  ir. 

The  Voyage  Alone  in  the  Yarcd  “Rob  Roy."  New 

Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  with  additions,  small  post  8vo,  S-f- 

Mackenzie  (Z>).  The  Flooding  of  the  Saha>-a.  An  Account  of 
the  Project  for  opening  direct  communication  with  38,000,000  people. 
With  a Description  of  Xorth-West  Africa  and  Soudan.  By  Donald 
Macke.nzik.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  lor.  6d. 

Macquoid  (Mrs.)  Elinor  Dryden.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6r. 
Diane.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Marked  Life  {^A') ; or,  The  Autobiography  of  a Clairvoyante. 

By  “Gipsy.”  Post  8vo,  5^. 

Markham  {A.  LL.)  The  Cruise  of  the  “ Rosario C By  A.  H. 

Markham,  R.N.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Map  and  Illustrations. 

A Whaling  Cruise  to  Baffin's  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of 

Boothia.  3rd  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  8vo,  2 Maps  and  several 
Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  yr.  6d. 

Markham  {C.  R.)  The  Threshold  of  the  Unkncnm  Region. 

Crown  Svo,  with  Four  Maps,  4th  Edition.  Cloth  extra,  lor.  6d. 

Maury  [Commander)  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,  and  its 
Meteorology.  Being  a Reconstruction  and  Enlargement  of  his  former 
Work,  with  Charts  and  Diagrams.  New  Edition,  crown  Svo,  (ss. 

Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Remusat,  1802  — 1808.  By  her  Grand- 
•son,  M.  Paul  de  Remusat,  Senator.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Cashel 
IIoEY  and  and  Mr.  John  Lillie.  2 vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth  extra. 
This  work  was  \mtten  by  Madame  de  Remusat  during  the  time  she 
was  living  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  the  Empress  Josephine, 
and  is  full  of  revelations  respecting  the  jirivate  life  of  Bonaparte,  and 
of  men  and  politics  of  the  first  years  of  the  century.  Revelations 
which  have  already  created  a great  sensation  in  Paris.  Demy  Svo,  2 vols. 

A fen  of  Afark ; a Gallery  of  Contemporary  Portraits  of  the  most 
Eminent  Men  of  the  Day  taken  from  J.ife,  especially  for  this  publica- 
tion, ]irice  IS.  6d.  monthly.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  and  III.  handsomely  bound, 
cloth,  gilt  cdgc.s,  2^s.  each. 

Michael  Strogoff.  lor.  6d.  and  55.  See  Verne. 

Michie  [Sir  A.,  K.C.M.G.)  See  “Readings  in  Melbourne.” 
Mitford  [Miss).  See  “ Our  Village.” 
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Montaigne's  Essays.  See  “Gentle  Life  Series.” 

Moody  {Emma)  Echoes  of  the  Heart.  A Collection  of  upwards 

of  200  Sacred  Poems.  i6mo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  3r.  (id. 

My  Brother  Jack ; or.  The  Story  of  Whatdyecallem.  Written 
by  Himself.  From  the  French  of  Alphonse  Daudet.  Illustrated 
by  P.  Philippoteaux.  Square  imperial  i6mo,  cloth  extra,  yr.  (d. 

My  Rambles  in  the  New  World.  By  Lucien  Biart,  Author  of 
“ The  Adventures  of  a Young  Naturalist.”  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra. 
Numerous  full-page  Illustrations,  "js.  (d. 

Mysterious  Island.  By  Jules  Verne.  3 vols.,  imperial  i6mo. 
150  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  3r.  (d.  each  ; elaborately  bound,  gilt 
edges,  "js.  6d.  each. 


AJARES  {Sir  G.  S.,  K.C.B.)  Narrative  of  a Voyage  to  the 

' Polar  Sea  during  1875-76,  in  H.M.’s  Ships  “Alert”  and  “ Discovery.” 
By  Captain  SirG.  S.  Nares,  R.N.,  K.C.B.,  F.R..S.  Published  by  per- 
mission of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty.  With  Notes  on 
the  Natural  History,  edited  by  H.  W.  Feilden,  F.G.S.,  C.M.Z.S., 
P'.  R.G..S.,  Naturalist  to  the  Expedition.  Two  Volumes,  demy  8vo,  with 
numerous  Woodcut  Illustrations,  Photographs,  &c.  4th  Edition,  2/.  2x. 

National  Music  of  the  World.  By  the  late  Henry  F.  Chor- 
i.EY.  Edited  by  H.  G.  Hewlett,  Author  of  “Memoir  of  H.  P'. 
CiiORLEY.”  I vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth. 

“ What  I have  to  offer  are  not  a few  impressions,  scrambled  together  in  the  haste 
of  the  moment,  but  are  the  result  of  many  years  of  comparison  and  experience.*' — 
Ftom  the  Authors  ** Preluae.'* 

Nau  Child's  Play  {A).  Sixteen  Drawings  by  E.  V.  B.  Beauti- 
fully printed  in  colours,  4to,  cloth  extra,  I2J.  6d. 

Ne7c  Guinea  {A  Few  Months  in).  By  Octavius  C.  Stone, 
F.R.G.S.  With  numerous  Illustrations  from  the  Author’s  own 
Drawings.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  12s. 

***  Until  the  Author’s  own  visit,  no  English  explorer,  except 
Wallace,  had  resided  in  that  terra  incognita,  although  it  had  been 
discovered  350  years  before. 

Ne7i<  Ireland.  By  A.  M.  Sullivan,  M.P.  for  Louth.  2 vols., 

demy  8vo,  30r.  Cheaper  Edition,  i vol.,  crowm  8vo,  8r.  (id. 

Noble  Words  and  Noble  Deeds.  Translated  from  the  French  of 
PI.  Muller,  by  Dora  Leigh.  Containing  many  Full-page  Illustra- 
tions by  Philippoteaux.  Square  imperial  i6mo,  cloth  extra,  yr.  (id. 

“ This  is  a book  which  will  delight  the  young.  . . . We  cannot  imagine  a nicer 
present  than  this  book  for  children.” — Standard. 

**  Is  certain  to  become  a favourite  with  j'oung  people.” — Court  ycurnal. 
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North  American  Review  {The).  Monthly,  price  2s.  6.1. 

Notes  on  Fish  and  Fishing.  By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Manley,  M.A. 

With  Illustrations,  cro^^^l  8vo,  cloth  extra,  leatherette  binding,  icxr.  6d. 

Novels.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  lor.  6d.  per  vol.  : — 

Mary  Anerley.  By  R.  D.  Blackmore,  Author  of  “ Lorna  Doone,” 
&c.  3 vols.  U'i  the  press. 

AU  the  World’s  a Stage.  By  M.  A.  M.  Horpus,  Author  of  “ Five 
Chimnney  Farm.”  3 vols. 

Cressida.  By  M.  B.  Thomas.  3 vols. 

A Woman  of  Mind.  3 vols. 

The  Cossacks.  By  Count  Tolstoy.  Translated  from  the  Russian 
by  Eugene  Schuyler,  Author  of  “Turkistan.”  2 vols. 

A Stroke  of  an  Afghan  Knife.  By  R.  A.  Sternd.ale,  F.R.G.S., 
Author  of  “ Seonee.”  3 vols. 

The  Braes  of  Yarrow.  By  C.  Gibhon.  3 vols. 

Auld  Lang  Syne.  By  the  Author  of  “The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor.” 
2 vols. 

On  the  Wolds.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Gilli.vt,  Author  of  “Asylum 
Christi.”  2 vols. 

In  a Hash  Moment.  By  Jessie  McLaren.  2 vols. 

Old  Charlton.  By  Baden  Pritchard.  3 vols. 

Our  Square  Circle.  By  the  late  J.  D.  Friswell.  2 vols. 

Nursery  Playmates  {Prince  of ).  217  Coloured  pictures  for 

Children  by  eminent  Artists.  Folio,  in  coloured  boards,  6r. 


CEA N to  Ocean  : Sandford  Flemings  Expedition  through 
^ Canada  in  1872.  By  the  Rev.  George  M.  Grant.  With  Illustra- 
tions. Revised  and  enlarged  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  7r.  bd. 


Old-Fashioned  Girl.  See  Alcott. 


Oliphant  {Mrsl)  Innocent.  A Tale  of  Modern  Life.  By  Mrs. 

Olii’Hant,  Author  of  “The  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,”  &c.,  &c. 
With  Eight  Full-page  Illustrations,  small  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

On  Horseback  through  Asia  Minor.  By  Capt.  Fred  Burnaby, 
Royal  Horse  Guards,  Author  of  “A  Ride,  to  Khiva.”  2 vols., 
8vo,  with  three  Maps  and  Portrait  of  Author,  6th  Edition,  38.^.  ; 
Cheaper  Edition,  crown  8vo,  lOif.  6d. 

Our  Little  Ones  in  LLeaven.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  II.  Robbins. 
With  Frontispiece  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  T'cap.,  cloth  extra. 
New  Edition — the  3rd,  with  Illustrations,  5r. 
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Our  Village.  By  Mary  Russell  Mitford.  Illustrated  with 
Frontispiece  Steel  Engraving,  and  12  full-page  and  157  smaller  Cuts 
of  Figure  Subjects  and  Scenes,  from  Drawings  by  W.  II.  J.  Boot  and 
C.  O.  Murray.  Chiefly  from  Sketches  made  by  these  Artists  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  “Our  Village.”  Crown  4to,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  21s. 

Our  Woodland  Trees.  By  F.  G.  Heath.  Large  post  8vo, 
cloth,  gilt  edges,  uniform  with  “Fern  World  ” and  “ Fern  Paradise,” 
by  the  same  Author.  8 Coloured  Plates  and  20  Woodcuts,  I2r.  (sd. 

Out  of  School  at  Eton.  Being  a collection  of  Poetry  and  Prose 

Writings.  By  Some  Present  Etonians.  Foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  3r.  6</. 

JP  A INTERS  of  All  Schools.  By  Louis  Viardot,  and  other 

Writers.  500  pp.,  super-royal  8vo,  20  Full-page  and  70  smaller 
Engravings,  cloth  extra,  2$s.  A New  Edition  is  being  issued  in  Half- 
crown  parts,  with  fifty  additional  portraits,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  3ir.  6d. 

**  A handsome  volume,  full  of  information  and  sound  criiicisfiL*’ — Thn^s. 

**  Almost  an  encyclopaedia  of  painting It  may  be  recommended  as  a handy 

and  elegant  guide  to  beginners  in  the  study  of  the  historj'  o(^rt.**^Saturday  Rri’irw. 

Palliser  [Mrs.)  A History  of  Lace,  from  the  Earliest  Period. 
A New  and  ReHsed  Edition,  with  additional  cuts  and  text,  upwards 
of  100  Illustrations  and  coloured  Desigpis.  i vol.  8vo,  \l.  is. 

“One  of  the  most  readable  books  of  the  season  ; permanently  valuable,  always  in- 
teresting, often  amusing,  and  not  inferior  in  all  the  essentials  of  a gift  book«“ — Timrs, 

Historic  Det'ices,  Badges,  and  War  Cries.  8vo,  i/.  u. 

The  China  Collectors  Pocket  Conipanion.  With  up- 
wards of  1000  Illustrations  of  Marks  and  Monograms.  2nd  Edition, 
with  Additions.  Small  post  8vo,  limp  cloth,  5r. 

Petites  Leqons  de  Conversation  et  de  Grammaire : Oral  and 
Conversational  Method  ; being  Little  Lessons  introducing  the  most 
Useful  Topics  of  Daily  Conversation,  upon  an  entirely  new  principle, 
&c.  By  F.  JULIEN,  French  Master  at  King  Edward  the  Sixth’s 
tirainmar  School,  Birmingham.  Author  of  “The  .Student’s  French 
Examiner,”  “ h'irst  Steps  in  Conversational  French  Grammar,”  which 
see. 

Phillips  (Z.)  Dictionary  of  Biographical  Reference.  8vo, 

l/.  lU.  isd. 

Photography  {History  and  Handbook  of).  See  Tissandier. 

Physical  Treatise  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  By  J.  E.  H. 
Gordon,  B.  A.  One  volume,  demy  8vo,  very  numerous  Illustrations. 
Among  the  newer  portions  of  the  work  may  be  enumerated  : All  the 
more  recent  investigations  on  .Striae  by  Spottiswoode,  De  la  Rue, 
Moulton,  &c.  An  account  of  Mr.  Crooke’s  recent  researches.  Full 
descriptions  and  pictures  of  all  the  modern  Magnetic  Sur\-ey  Instru- 
ments now  used  at  Kew  Observatory.  Full  accounts  of  all  the  modem 
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work  on  Specific  Inductive  Capacity.  Full  accounts  of  the  more 
recent  determination  of  the  ratio  of  Electric  units  (v).  It  is  believed 
that  in  respect  to  the  number  and  beauty  of  the  Illustrations,  the  work 
will  be  quite  unique. 

Picture  Gallery  of  British  Art  {The).  38  Permanent  Photo- 
graphs after  the  most  celebrated  English  Painters.  With  Descriptive 
Letterpress.  Vols.  i to  5,  cloth  extra,  i&f.  each.  Vol.  6 for  1877, 
commencing  New  Series,  demy  folio,  3ir.  (xt.  Monthly  Parts,  ir.  6<t. 

Pinto  {Major  Serpa).  See  “ King’s  Rifle.” 

Placita  Anglo-Norniannica.  The  Procedure  and  Constitution  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  Courts  (William  I. — Richard  I.),  as  shown  by 
Contemporaneous  Records  ; all  the  Reports  of  the  Litigation  of  the 
period,  as  recorded  in  the  Chronicles  and  Histories  of  the  time,  being 
gleaned  and  literally  transcribed.  With  Explanatory  Notes,  &c.  By 
hi.  M.  Bigelow.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  21s. 

Plutarch's  Lives.  An  Entirely  New  and  Library  Edition. 
Edited  by  A.  II.  Clough,  Esq.  5 vols.,  8vo,  2I.  lOr. ; half-morocco, 
gilt  top,  3/.  Also  in  l vol.,  royal  8vo,  800  pp.,  cloth  extra,  i8r. ; 
half-bound,  2\s. 

ALorals.  Uniform  with  Clough’s  Edition  of  “ Lives  of 

Plutarch.”  Edited  by  Professor  GooDWix.  5 vol.s.,  8vo,  3/.  3/. 

Poe  {E.  A.)  The  JVorks  of  4 vols.,  2/.  2s. 

Poems  of  the  Lnner  Life.  A New  Edition,  Revised,,  with  many 

additional  Poems.  Small  post  8vo,  cloth,  5^. 

Poganuc  People:  their  Loves  and  Lives.  By  Mrs.  Beecher 
Stowe.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

Polar  Expeditions.  See  Koldewey,  Markham,  MacGahan 
and  Nares. 

Pottery : Imu  it  is  Made.,  its  Shape  and  Decoration.  Practical 
Instructions  for  Painting  on  Porcelain  and  all  kinds  of  Pottery  with 
vitrifiable  and  common  Oil  Colours.  By  G.  Ward  Nichols. 
42  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  red  edges,  6s. 

Practical  (A)  ILandbook  to  the  Principal  Schools  of  England. 
By  C.  E.  Pascoe.  New  Edition  correctsd  to  1879,  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3^.  6d. 

“ This  is  an  exceedingly  iiserul  work,  and  one  that  was  much  wanted." — 
Examitier, 

Prejrvalsky  {N.  M. ) L'rom  Kulja,  across  the  Tian  Shan  to  Lob- 
nor.  Translated  by  E.  Dei.mar  Morgan,  F. R.G.S.  With  Notes 
and  Introduction  by  Sir  Douglas  I-'orsyth,  K.C.S.I.  i vol., 
demy  8vo,  with  a Map.  i6s. 
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Prince  Ritto  ; or,  The  Four-leaved  Shamrock.  By  Fanny  W. 
CURREY.  With  10  Full-page  Fac-simile  Reproductions  of  Original 
Drawings  by  Helen  O’Hara.  Demy  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  lor.  6i/. 

Publisher^  Circular  {The),  and  General  Record  of  British  and 

Foreign  Literature.  Published  on  the  ist  and  15th  of  every  Month. 


2 


U A RTF  R Sessions,  from  (Bieeti  Elizabeth  to  Queen  Anne : 
Illustrations  of  Local  Government  and  History.  Drawn  from 
Original  Records  (chiefly  of  the  County  of  Devon).  By  A.  H.  A. 
Hamilton.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  lor.  (>d. 


JAAMBA  UD  {Alfred).  History  of  Russia,  from  its  Origin 
in  the  Year  1877.  With  .Six  Maps.  Traaslated  by  Mrs.  L.  B. 
Lang.  2 vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  38/. 

Mr.  W.  R.  S.  Ralston,  in  the  Academy^  says,  “We  gladly  recognize  in  the 
present  volume  a trustworthy  history  of  Russia.*' 

“We  will  venture  to  prophecy  that  it  will  become  tJu  work  on  the  subject  for 
readers  in  our  part  of  Europe.  . . , Mrs.  Lang  has  done  her  work  remarkably 
Athenotuin. 


Readings  in  Melbourne ; ivith  an  Essay  on  the  Resources  and 
Prospects  of  Victoria  for  the  Emigrant  and  Uneasy  Classes.  By  Sir 
Archibald  Michie,  Q.C.,  K.C.M.G.,  Agent-General  for  Victoria. 
With  Coloured  Map  of  Australia.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  price  yx.  6</. 


Recollections  of  Writers.  By  Charles  and  Mary  Cowden 
Clarke.  Authors  of  “The  Concordance  to  Shakespeare,”  &c.  ; 
with  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb,  Leigh  Hunt,  Douglas  Jerrold, 
and  Charles  Dickens  ; and  a Preface  by  Mary  Cowden  Clarke. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  lox.  bd. 


Reminiscences  of  the  War  in  New  Zealand.  By  Thom.as  W. 
Gudgeon,  Lieutenant  and  Quartermaster,  Colonial  Forces,  N.Z. 
With  Twelve  Portraits.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  lox.  bd. 

Rhnusat  {Mada7tie  de).  See  “ Memoirs  of.” 

Robinson  {Phil.).  See  “ In  my  Indian  Garden.” 

Rochefoucauld s Reflections.  Bayard  Series,  2s.  6d. 


Rogers  {S.)  Pleasures  of  Memory.  See  “ Choice  Editions  ot 
Choice  Books.”  2s.  bd. 


Rose  in  Bloom.  See  Alcott. 


Rose  Library  {The).  Popular  Literature  of  all  countries.  Each 
volume,  IX.  ; cloth,  2x.  bd.  Many  of  the  Volumes  are  Illustrated — 

1.  Sea-Gull  Kock.  By  Jules  Sandeau.  Illustrated. 

2.  Little  Women.  By  Louis.a  M.  Alcott. 

3.  Little  Women  Wedded.  Forming  a Sequel  to  “Little  Women.” 

4.  The  House  on  Wheels.  By  M.\Dame  de  Stolz.  Illustrated. 

5.  Little  Men.  By  Louisa  M.  Alcott.  Dble.  vol.,  2x.  ; cloth,  3.?.  6</. 
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The  Rose  Library,  continued : — 

6.  The  Old-Fashioned  Girl.  By  Louisa  M.  Alcott.  Double 

vol.,  2r.  ; cloth,  3j.  (id. 

7.  The  Mistress  of  the  Manse.  By  J.  G.  Holland. 

8.  Timothy  Titcomb’s  Letters  to  Young’  People,  Single  and 

Married. 

9.  Undine,  and  the  T-wo  Captains.  By  Baron  De  La  Motte 

FouQUfi.  A New  Translation  by  F.  E.  Bunnett.  Illustrated. 

10.  Draxy  Miller’s  Dowry,  and  the  Elder’s  Wife.  By  Saxe 

Holm. 

11.  The  Four  Gold  Pieces.  By  Madame  GoURAUD.  Numerous 

Illustrations. 

12.  Work.  A Storj’ of  Experience.  First  Portion.  By  Louisa  M. 

Alcott. 

13.  Beginning  Again.  Being  a Continuation  of  “Work.”  By 

Louisa  M.  Alcott. 

14  Picciola;  or,  the  Prison  Flower.  By  X.  B.  Saintine. 
Numerous  Graphic  Illustrations. 

15.  Bobert’s  Holidays.  Illustrated. 

16.  The  Two  Children  of  St.  Domingo.  Numerous  Illustrations. 

17.  Aunt  Jo’s  Scrap  Bag. 

18.  Stowe  (Mrs.  H,  B.)  The  Pearl  of  Orr’s  Island. 

19.  The  Minister’s  Wooing. 

20.  Betty’s  Bright  Idea. 

21.  The  Ghost  in  the  Mill. 

22.  Captain  Kidd’s  Money. 

23.  We  and  our  Neighbours.  Double  vol.,  2.r. 

24.  My  Wife  and  I.  Double  vol.,  2s.  ; cloth,  gilt,  31-.  6d. 

25.  Hans  Brinker ; or,  the  Silver  Skates. 

26.  Lowell’s  My  Study  Window. 

27.  Holmes  (O.  W.)  The  Guardian  Angel. 

28.  Warner  (C.  D.)  My  Summer  in  a Garden. 

29.  Hitherto.  By  the  Author  of  “ The  Gay worthys.”  2 vols.,  U.  each. 

30.  Helen’s  Babies.  By  their  Latest  Victim. 

31.  The  Barton  Experiment.  By  the  Author  of  “ Helen’s  Babies.  ” 

32.  Dred.  By  Mrs.  Beecuer  Stowe.  Double  vol.,  2s.  Cloth, 

gilt,  3J.  Od. 

33.  Warner  (C.  D.)  In  the  Wilderness. 

34.  Six  to  One.  A Seaside  Story. 

Russell  {IF.  H.,  L.L.D.)  The  Tour  of  the  Prince  of  IVales  in 
India.  By  W.  H.  Russell.  LL.D.  Fully  Illustrated  by  .Sydnicv 
1’.  Hall,  M..\.  Super-royal  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  52^.  6</. ; 
Large  I’aper  Edition,  84.r. 
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QANCTA  Christina:  a Story  of  the  First  Century.  By 
Eleanor  E.  Orlebar.  With  a Preface  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
Small  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5j. 

Scientific  Memoirs:  being  Experimental  Contributions  to  a 
Knowledge  of  Radiant  Energy.  By  John  William  Draper,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  Author  of  “A  Treatise  on  Human  Physiology,”  &c.  With 
Steel  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  473  pages,  14^. 

Scott  {Sir  G.  Gilbert.')  6'^^’ Autobiography.” 

Sea-Gull  Rock.  By  Jules  Sandeau,  of  the  French  Academy. 

Royal  i6mo,  with  79  Illustrations,  doth  extra,  gilt  edges,  7j.  Qt. 
Cheaper  Edition,  cloth  gilt,  zr.  (>d.  See  also  Rose  Library. 

Sconce : Sporting  in  the  Satpura  Range  of  Central  India,  and  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Nerbudda.  By  R.  A.  Stern  dale,  F.R.G..S.  8vo, 
with  numerous  Illustrations,  2U. 

Shakespeare  {The  Boudoir).  Edited  by  Henry  Cundell. 

Carefully  bracketted  for  reading  aloud  ; freed  from  all  objectionable 
matter,  and  altogether  free  from  notes.  Price  2s.  6d.  each  volume, 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges.  Contents  ; — Vol  I.,  Cymbeline — Merchant  of 
Venice.  Each  play  separately,  paper  cover,  ir.  Vol.  II.,  As  Vou 
Like  It — King  Lear — Much  Ado  about  Nothing.  Vol.  III.,  Romeo 
and  Juliet — Twelfth  Night — King  John.  The  latter  six  plays  sepa- 
rately, paper  cover,  ^d. 

Shakespeare  Key  ( The).  Forming  a Companion  to  “ The 
Complete  Concordance  to  Shakespeare.”  By  Charles  and  Mary 
CowDEN  Clarke.  Demy  8vo,  800  pp.,  21s. 

Shooting:  its  Appliances,  Practice,  and  Purpose.  By  James 
Dalziel  Doug.\ll,  F.S.A.,  F.Z.A.  Author  of  “Scottish  Field 
Sports,”  &C.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  lar.  6(/. 

“The  book  is  admirable  in  every  ^^'ay We  wish  it  every  success.” — Globe. 

“A  ver>’  complete  treatise Likely  to  take  high  rank  as  an  authority  on 

shooting.” — Daily  News* 

Silent  Hour  {The).  See  “ Gentle  Life  Series.” 

Silver  Pitchers.  See  Alcoit. 

Simon  {J tiles).  See  “ Government  of  M.  Thiers.” 

Six  to  One.  A Seaside  Story.  i6mo,  boards,  u. 

Sketches  from  an  Artist's  Portfolio.  By  Sydney  P.  Hall. 

About  60  P'ac-similes  of  his  Sketches  during  Travels  in  various  parts  of 
Europe.  Folio,  cloth  extra,  3/.  3i. 

“A  portfolio  which  any  one  might  be  glad  to  call  their  own.” — Times. 

Sleepy  Sketches  ; or.  How  7(>e  Live,  and  How  7ue  Do  Not  Live. 

P'rom  Bombay,  i vol.,  small  post  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

" Well-written  and  amusing  sketches  of  Indian  society.” — Morning  Post. 
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Smith  {G.)  Assyrian  Explo7-ations  and  Discoveries.  By  the  late 
George  Smith.  Illustrated  by  Photographs  and  Woodcuts.  Demy 
8 VO,  6th  Edition,  i8r. 

The  Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis.  By  the  late 

G.  .Smith,  of  the  Department  of  Oriental  Antiquities,  British  Museum. 
With  many  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6th  Edition,  i6j-. 

Snoia-Shoes  and  Canoes ; or,  the  Adventures  of  a Fur-Hunter 
in  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Territory.  By  W.  H.  G.  Kingston.  2nd 
Edition.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Square  crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  gilt,  yr.  6./. 

Songs  and  Etchings  in  Shade  and  Sunshine.  By  J.  E.  G. 
Illustrated  with  44  Etchings.  Small  4to,  cloth,  gilt  tops,  25J. 

South  Kensington  Museum.  See  “ Art  Treasures.” 

Stanley  (//  M.)  How  I Found  Livingstone.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  "js.  6d.  ; large  Paper  Edition,  lor.  61/. 

“J/y  Kalulu,"  Prince,  King,  and  Slave.  A Story 

from  Central  Africa.  Crown  8vo,  about  430  pp.,  with  numerous  graphic 
Illustrations,  after  Original  Designs  by  the  Author.  Cloth,  yr.  (id. 

Coomassie  and  Magdala.  A Story  of  Two  British 

Campaigns  in  Africa.  Demy  8vo,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  i6s. 

Through  the  Dark  Continent,  which  see. 

St.  Nicholas  Magazine,  is.  monthly. 

Sto/y  without  an  End.  From  the  German  of  Carove^  by  the  late 
Mrs.  S.'VR.ui  T.  Austin.  Crown  4to,  with  15  Exquisite  Drawings 
by  E.  V.  B.,  printed  in  Colours  in  Fac-simile  of  the  original  Water 
Colours  ; and  numerous  other  Illustrations.  New  Edition,  yj.  6d. 

square  4to,  with  Illustrations  by  H.'VRVey.  2s.  6d. 

Sto7i<e  {Mrs.  Beecher)  Dred.  Cheap  Edition,  boards,  2s.  Cloth, 
gilt  edges,  3^.  (id. 

Footsteps  of  the  Master.  A^'ith  Illustrations  and  red 

borders.  Small  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Geography,  with  60  Illustrations.  Square  cloth,  45-.  (id. 

Little  Foxes.  Cheap  Edition,  ij. ; Library  Edition, 

4J-.  6d. 

Betty's  Bright  Ldea.  ir. 

Aly  ]Vife  and  L ; or,  LLarry  Henderso^i s History. 

Small  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6r.* 

Minister’s  Wooing,  ^s.;  Copyright  Series,  it.  6r/.;cl.,  2s.* 


* See  also  Rose  Library. 
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Stojve  {Mrs.  Beecher).  Old  Tcnvn  Folk.  6s.;  Cheap  Edition, 

2s.  6d. 

Old  Tojim  Fireside  Stories.  Cloth  extra,  3^,  6d. 

Our  Folks  at  Fogamic.  i oj.  6d. 

]Ve  and  our  Neighbours,  i vol.,  small  post  8vo,  6s. 

Sequel  to  “My  Wife  and  I.”* 

Fink  and  White  Tyranny.  Small  post  8vo,  3^.  6d. ; 

Cheap  Edition,  u.  6d.  and  2s. 

Queer  Little  People,  is. ; cloth,  2s. 

Chimney  Corner,  is. ; cloth,  ij.  6d. 

■ The  Pearl  of  Ort^s  Island.  Crown  8vo,  5^.* 

Little  Pussey  Willorv.  Fcap.,  2s. 

JVoman  in  Sacred  History.  Illustrated  with  15  Chromo- 
lithographs and  about  200  pages  of  Letterpress.  Demy  4to,  cloth 
extra,  gilt  edges,  25s. 

Student’s  French  Examiner.  By  F.  Julien,  Author  of  “ Petites 
Le9onsde  Conversation  etdeGrammaire-”  Square  crown  8vo,  cloth,  2j. 

Studies  in  German  Literature.  By  Bayard  Taylor.  Edited 
by  Marie  Taylor.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Hon.  George 
II.  Boker.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  10s.  6d. 

Sullivan  {A.  M.,  M.P.).  See  “ New  Ireland.” 

Sulphuric  Acid  (A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Matiufacture  of). 
By  A.  G.  and  C.  G.  Lock,  Consulting  Chemical  Engineers.  With 
77  Construction  Plates,  and  other  Illustrations. 

Summer  Holiday  in  Scandinavia  (A).  By  E.  L.  L.  Arnold. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  loj.  6d. 

Sumner  {Hon.  Charles).  See  Life  and  Letters. 

Surgeon’s  Handbook  on  the  Treatment  of  Wounded  in  JVar.  By 
Dr.  Friedrich  Esmarch,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of 
Kiel,  and  Surgeon-General  to  the  Prussian  Army.  Translated  by 
II.  H.  Glutton,  B.A.  Cantab,  F.R.C.S.  Numerous  Coloured 
Plates  and  Illustrations,  8vo,  strongly  bound  in  flexible  leather,  it.  8r. 


'T'AUCHNITZS  English  Editions  of  German  Authors. 

Each  volume,  cloth  flexible,  2s.  ; or  sewed,  u.  6d.  (Catalogues  post 
free  on  application. ) 

{B.)  German  and  English  Dictionary.  Cloth,  ij.  6d.; 


roan,  2s, 


• See  also  Rose  Librarj-. 
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Tauchnitz  {B.).  French  and  English.  Paper,  ix.  cloth, 

2.S.  ; roan,  2s.  bd. 

Italian  and  English.  Paper,  ij.  Gd. ; cloth,  2s. ; 

roan,  2s.  (sd. 

Spanish  and  English.  Paper,  ly.  Gd. ; cloth,  2s. ; roan, 

2S.  (xi. 

PIe7u  Testament.  Cloth,  2s. ; gilt,  2s.  Gd. 

Taylor  {Bayard).  See  “ Studies  in  German  Literature.” 
Tennyson's  May  Queen.  Choicely  Illustrated  from  designs  by 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Boyle.  Crown  8vo  (iVi?  Choice  Series),  2s.  Gd. 
Textbook  {A)  of  Harmony.  For  the  Use  of  Schools  and 
Students.  By  the  late  Ch.\rles  Edward  Horsley.  Revised  for 
the  Press  by  Westley  Richards  and  W.  II.  Calcott.  Small  post 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  Gd. 

Thebes,  and  its  Five  Greater  Temples.  See  Abney. 

Thirty  Short  Addresses  for  Family  Prayers  or  Cottage  Meetings. 
By“FlDELis.”  Author  of  “ .Simple  Preparation  for  the  Holy  Com- 
munion.” Containing  Addresses  by  the  late  Canon  Kingsley,  Rev. 
G.  II.  Wilkinson,  and  Dr.  Vaughan.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5j. 

Thomson  {f. ) Through  Cypruswith  the  Camera,  in  the  Autumn  of 
1878.  Sixty  large  and  very  fine  Permanent  Photographs,  illustrating 
the  Coast  and  Inland  Scenery  of  Cypnus,  and  the  Costumes  and  Types 
of  the  Natives,  specially  taken  on  a journey  undertaken  for  the  pur- 
pose. By  John  Tho.mso.n,  h'.R.G.S.,  Author  of  “Illustrations  of 
China  and  its  People,”  &c.  Two  royal  4to  volumes,  cloth  extra,  105J. 

Thorne  {E.)  The  Queen  of  the  Colonies ; or,  Queensland  as  I 

saw  it.  I vol.,  with  Map,  Gs. 

Through  the  Dark  Continent : The  Sources  of  the  Nile ; Around 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  down  the  Congo.  By  Henry  M.  Stanley. 
2 vols.,  demy  8vo,  containing  150  Full-page  and  other  Illustrations, 
2 Portraits  of  the  Author,  and  10  Maps,  42^.  Seventh  Thousand. 
Cheaper  Edition,  crown  8vo,  with  some  of  the  Illustrations  and  Maps. 

I vol.,  I2s.  Gd. 

To  the  Arctic  Regions  and  Back  in  Six  Weeks.  By  Captain 
A.  W.  M.  Clark  Kennedy  (late  of  the  Coldstream  Guards).  With 
Illustrations  and  Maps.  8vo,  cloth,  15^. 

Tour  of  the  Prince  of  I Vales  in  India.  See  Russell. 

Trees  and  Ferns.  By  F.  G.  He.\th.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt 

edges,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  3^.  Gd. 

Turkistan.  Notes  of  a Journey  in  the  Russian  Provinces  of 
Central  Asia  and  the  Khanates  of  Bokhara  and  Kokand.  By  Eugene 
Schuyler,  Late  Secretary  to  the  American  Legation,  St  Petersburg. 
Numerous  Illustrations,  2 vols,  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5 th  Edition,  2/.  2s. 
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Tiuo  Americas ; being  an  Account  of  Sport  and  Travel,  with 
Notes  on  Men  and  Manners  in  North  and  South  America.  By  Sir 
Rose  Price,  Bart.  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  2nd  Edition,  i8r. 

Tk'O  Friends.  By  Lucien  Biart,  Author  of  “Adventures  of 
a Young  Naturalist,”  “ My  Rambles  in  the  New  World,”  &c.  Small 
post  8vo,  numerous  Illustrations,  yr.  6it. 

7 WO  Supercargoes  {The)  ; or,  Adventures  in  Savage  Africa. 
By  W.  II.  G.  Kingston.  Square  imperial  i6mo,  cloth  extra,  yr.  (>d. 
Numerous  Full-page  Illustrations. 

T J P and  Down  ; or,  Fifty  Years’  Experiences  m Australia, 
^ California,  New  Zealand.  India,  China,  and  the  South  Pacific. 
Being  the  Life  History  of  Capt.  W.  J.  Barry.  Wntten  by  Himself. 
With  several  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ss.  6d. 

JAANDENIIOFF  {George,  M.A.),  “ Art  of  Reading 

^ Aloud.” 

Clerical  Assistant.  Fcap.,  3J.  (id. 

Ladies’  Reader  {The).  Fcap.,  ^s. 

Verne.  The  Exploration  of  the  World.  By  Jules  Verne. 
With  59  Illustrations  by  L.  Bfnett  and  P.  Piiilippote.\ux,  and  50 
fac-similes  of  Ancient  Drawings.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extia,  12s.  6d.  ; 
gilt  edges,  14s. 

Verne’s  {Jules)  Works.  Translated  from  the  French,  with 

from  50  to  loo  Illustrations.  Each  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges — 

Large  post  Zvo,  gilt  edges,  price  i or.  (>d.  each.  Those  marked  *, 
in  plainer  binding,  cloth,  5^. 

*Fur  Country. 

♦Twenty  Thousand  Leases  under  the  Sea. 

♦From  the  Earth  to  the  Moon,  and  a Trip  round  It. 
♦Michael  Strog-off,  the  Courier  of  the  Czar. 

Hector  Servadac. 

6.  Dick  Sands,  the  Boy  Captain. 

Lmperial  i6mo,  gilt  edges,  price  yr.  (>d.  each.  Those  marked 
with  * in  plainer  cloth  binding,  ^s.  6d.  each. 

♦Five  Weeks  in  a Balloon. 

♦Adventures  of  Three  Englishmen  and  Three  Bussians  in 
South  Africa. 

♦Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days. 

A Floating  City,  and  the  Blockade  Runners. 

♦Dr.  Ox’s  Experiment,  Master  Zacharius,  A Drama  in  the 
Air,  A Winter  amid  the  Ice,  &c. 

6.  The  Survivors  of  the  “ Chancellor.” 
y.  ♦Dropped  from  the  Clouds. 

8.  ♦Abandoned. 

9.  ♦Secret  of  the  Island. 


1. 

2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 


1. 

2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 
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Verne's  [Jules)  J Forks,  continued: — 

10.  *The  Child  of  the  Cavern. 

11.  *The  Mysterious  Island.  3 vols. 

12.  The  Begnm’s  Fortune. 

13.  The  Tribulations  of  a Chinaman. 

The  following  Cheaper  Editions  are  issued  with  a few  of  the 
Illustrations,  in  paper  wrapper,  price  is.;  cloth  gilt,  2s.  each. 

1.  Adventures  of  Three  Englishmen  and  Three  Russians  in 

South  Africa. 

2.  Five  Weeks  in  a Balloon. 

3.  A Floating  City. 

4.  The  Blockade  Runners. 

5.  From  the  Earth  to  the  Moon. 

6.  Around  the  Moon. 

7.  Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  under  the  Sea.  Vol.  I. 

8.  Vol.  IT.  The  two  parts  in  one,  cloth,  gilt,  3^.  6</. 

9.  Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days. 

10.  Dr.  Ox’s  Experiment,  and  Master  Zacharius. 

11.  Martin  Paz,  the  Indian  Patriot. 

12.  A Winter  amid  the  Ice. 

13.  The  Fur  Country.  Vol.  I. 

14.  Vol.  II.  Both  parts  in  one,  cloth  gilt,  3r.  6(/. 

15.  Survivors  of  the  “ Chancellor.”  Vol.  I. 

16.  Vol.  II.  Both  volumes  in  one,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  y.  6d. 

Visit  to  the  Court  of  Morocco.  By  A.  Le.\red,  Author  of 
“Morocco  and  the  Moors.”  Map  and  Illustrations,  Syo,  5r. 

T J/ALI.ER  [Rev.  C.  II.)  The  Names  on  the  Gates  of  Pearl, 
' ^ and  other  Studies.  By  the  Rev.  C.  II.  Waller,  M.A.  Second 
edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

A Grammar  and  Analytical  Vocabulary  of  the  1 Fords  in 

the  Greek  Testament.  Compiled  from  Briider’s  Concordance.  For 
the  use  of  Divinity  Students  and  Greek  Testament  Classes.  By  the 
Rev.  C.  II.  Waller,  M.A.  Part  I.,  The  Grammar.  Sm.all  post  8vo, 
cloth,  2s.  6d.  Part  II.  The  Vocabulary,  2s.  6d. 

Adoption  and  the  Covenant.  Some  Thouglits  on 

Confirmation.  Super-royal  i6mo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6<t. 

Wanderings  in  the  JVestern  Land.  By  A.  Pendarve.s  Vivian, 
M.P.  With  many  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  Mr.  Bierstadt 
and  the  Author,  and  3 Maps.  1 vol,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  iSj. 
]Var  in  Bulgaria : a Narrative  of  Personal  Experiences.  By 
Lieutenaxt-Ge.neral  Vale.ntine  Baker  Pasha.  Maps  and 
Plans  of  Battles.  2 vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2I.  2s. 

Warner  [C.  D)  My  Summer  in  a Garden.  Rose  Librarj-,  is. 
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IVarner  {C.  D.)  Back-log  Studies.  Boards,  ir.  (sd.\  cloth,  2S. 

In  the  Wilderness.  Rose  Library,  ir. 

Mummies  and  Moslems.  8vo,  cloth,  1 2S. 

J Fearing.  See  “ History  and  Principles.” 

Whitney  {Mrs.  A.  D.  T.)  Hitherto.  Small  post  8vo,  35.  f>d. 

and  2s.  6d. 

Sights  and  Insights.  3 vols.,  crown  8vo,  3tr.  (sd. 

Summer  in  Leslie  Goldthwaite' s Life.  Cloth,  31.  (id. 

Wills,  A Few  Hints  on  Proi'ing,  without  L^rofessional Assistance. 
]!y  a 1’RonATr:  Court  Official.  5th  Edition,  revised  with  Forms 
of  Wills,  Residuary  Accounts,  &c.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  limp,  ir. 

Wirt  Sikes.  See  “ British  Goblins.” 

With  Axe  and  Rifle  on  the  Western  Prairies.  By  W.  H.  G. 
Kingston.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  square  crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  gilt,  "js.  6d. 

Witty  and  Humorous  Side  of  the  English  Poets  {The).  tVith  a 
variety  of  Specimens  arranged  in  Periods.  By  Arthur  H.  Elliott. 
I vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  los.  6d. 

Woolsey  {C.  D.,  LL.D.)  Lntroduction  to  the  Study  of  Lnter- 

national  Law  ; designed  as  an  Aid  in  Teaching  and  in  Historical 
Studies.  5th  Edition,  demy  8vo,  i8r. 

Words  of  Wellington:  Maxims  and  Opinions,  Sentences  and 
Reflections  of  the  Great  Duke,  gathered  from  his  Despatches,  Letters, 
and  Speeches  (Bayard  Series).  2s.  (sd. 

IForld  of  Comets.  By  A.  Guillemin,  Author  of  “The 
Heavens.”  Translated  and  edited  by  James  Glaisher,  F.R.S. 
super-royal  8vo,  with  numerous  Woodcut  Illustrations,  and  3 Chromo- 
lithographs, cloth  extra,  31^.  (id. 

Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor.  By  Clark  Russell.  6r.  Third 

and  Cheaper  Edition. 


ypENOPHON’S  Anabasis ; or.  Expedition  of  Cyrus.  A 
^ ^ Literal  Translation,  chiefly  from  the  Text  of  Dindorff,  by  George 
B.  Wheeler.  Books  I to  HI.  Crown  8vo,  boards,  2s. 


Books  L.  to  VLL.  Boards,  3^.  (id. 
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CROWN  DUILDINGS,  iS8,  FLEET  STREET. 


